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of I.C.S. training. 9 # 


Few investments pay you as well as the time 
and money you spend preparing yourself for 
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proof of this fact. Each year. I.C.S. receives 
more than 1500 letters from students reporting 
salary increases and promotions. 
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HEADY for the RACKETS 

A Department 


Dear Detective Fans, 

As long as there’s a sucker, there’ll be 
a swindler. And the real sucker is the one 
who, having been swindled, goes on his way 
with a philosophical shrug and a smarting 
purse, saying that he won’t be caught that 
way again and who cares how many other 
people fall for the line that tripped him up. 

Police have complained for years—ever 
since there were police—that swindlers were 
hard to nab, because so often their vic¬ 
tims refuse to enter a complaint. They’re 
ashamed to admit they’re been foolish. 

That’s what this column is for. It’s to 
prevent some of you from falling for a line 
of soft talk and to give the rest of you 
a chance to air your grievance without, if 
you feel that way, giving your name. Get 
back at swindlers. We’ve all been taken 
in our time. Help others avoid losing their 
money. 

You can do it by writing out your ex¬ 
periences with a swindle, addressing them 
to The Rackets Editor, c/o Dime Detective, 
205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
We’ll pay you $5.00 if we can use your let¬ 
ter, but we cannot enter into correspond¬ 
ence regarding your letters, because of the 
press of mail in the office. Neither can 
we return any letters unless they are ac¬ 
companied by self-addressed, stamped en¬ 
velopes. 

A Dollar Down—The Drain 

Dear Sir, 

Last summer, I was “taken” by a new slant 
to the magazine racket. This was worked by a 
young woman who came to my house one day. 
She had a list of the most popular magazines 
with cut-rate prices for two- or three-year sub¬ 
scriptions. As my husband likes to read a great 
deal, I was tempted to buy some. I made up 
my mind when the lady said that I would only 
have to pay a dollar to her and should send the 
rest of the money to her company office. 

I didn’t think there could be anything wrong 
with this, so I ordered seventeen dollars’ worth. 

I sent the money in and the first month’s 
supply arrived complete. The next month we 
received a letter saying that the company we 
had bought our subscriptions from had sold 
out and another company had taken over. It also 


said that they regretted that they handled none 
of the magazines we had ordered and so would 
be forced to substitute their own choices. And 
from then on we got some small, inferior pub¬ 
lications that we had never heard of before. 

I hope that this will save some other house¬ 
wife from suffering the same experience. 

Mrs. Christine Boruta 
Buffalo 19, N. Y. 


“I Been Clipped!” 

Dear Sir, 

Recently, in Chicago, I took my small son to 
get a haircut. When we entered the barber¬ 
shop, it was obvious that the barber was quite 

“What’s wrong ?” I asked. 

“I’ve just been swindled,” he replied. “A man 
came in here just now and asked me if I could 
give him change for a ten-dollar bill. I said 
sure and handed him ten singles, and he gave me 
a bill and hurried out of the shop. When I turned 
to put the bill in the cash register, I discovered 
that, instead of giving me a ten spot, he had 
handed me a one-dollar bill. 

“I dashed to the door, but he was gone, so 
I called the police. The queer part of it was, 
though, that when the police asked me for his 
description, I couldn’t remember what he looked 
like, or what he was wearing. The only thing 
I could remember about him was that he needed 
a haircut.” 

R. L. Peeden, 
Cincinnati 37, Ohio. 


Stocking Story 

Dear Sir, 

I want to tell you of a neat trick pulled on 
several other women and myself. 

It was a busy day, rushed as only beauty 
parlors can be rushed just before Christmas. 
A well-dressed, youngish man came in, carrying 
a suitcase, and told his tale of woe. It seems 
that a lot of his lady customers placed orders 
for nylon hose and then failed to come in and 
pick them up. He had to pay for them him¬ 
self, he said, and so was willing to sell them 
at cost. While he was talking, he showed us 
several pairs. They came in boxes of three, and 
he told us that to break the box would spoil the 
set, in case we wished to give them as gifts. 
The boxes were lovely, and you could see the 
hose through the cellophane top—at three dollars 
a box they made a nice Christmas gift. 

Several beauty operators bought a few boxes 
apiece, then several customers; not to be out- 
(Please continue on page 8) 
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(Continued from page 6) 
done, I bought one box, but would have bought 
more if I hadn’t been a little short of cash. 

The man departed, and we were all pleased, 
until one of the ladies opened the box. The 
nylon hose were nothing but cheap cotton stock¬ 
ings 1 In a few minutes we all realized that 
we had been swindled. Apparently the hose which 
he showed us as samples and the ones he sold 
us were two different things. 

Mrs. Rosalia Bouchard, 
East Pepperell, Mass. 

Up in Alms 

Dear Sir, 

I don’t think I will ever be able to forget the 
following strange experience: 

I went to a church bazaar one evening and 
was eating supper at a long table. As often 
happens in cases like this, we started to talk 
with each other, even though some of us were 
strangers. 

The conversation turned to the activities of the 
church, mainly the charitable work. One of the 
women present, unknown to the entire group— 
elegantly dressed, refined and intelligent—said 
that she was very much in sympathy with what 
we were saying, as she was deeply concerned 
about a needy, but also exceedingly proud, 
family. The mother was an invalid with an 
incurable illness, and, being loathe to accept 
charity, they were trying to keep her at home, 
with the insufficient earnings of the father and 
the help of a daughter of school age who was 
taking care of the home and the two younger 
children. 

She said it was quite a tragic situation. The 
family seemed to feel that her interest and 
liking for them was genuine and sincere, and she 
had succeeded in making them accept from her 
and some of her friends occasional help in the 
way of clothing, etc. But what they really 
needed was some cash for medicine and at least 
a partial payment on the doctor’s bill. Therefore, 
she was selling chances on an imported cut-work 
tablecloth with twelve matching dinner napkins, 
an exquisite and expensive article that had been 
in her trousseau but had never been used. 

We were all immediately interested and made 
a grab for our purses. The chances were twenty- 
five cents or five for one dollar. She took out 
a leather-bound book and gave each of us num¬ 
bered coupons. To me she gave her name, ad¬ 
dress and telephone number and said that the 
drawing would be in three weeks. Thera was 
a tremendous crowd present, and we took pains 
to introduce her to everyone possible, explaining 
the good work she was doing. And did the money 
roll ini 

I didn’t expect to win, but I was anxious to 
know the results of this and how the worthy 
family was getting along, so at the end of three 
weeks I called the number she had given me. 
Strangers answered the phone. They had never 
heard of her. I made it my business to drive 
to what she told me was her residence, and 
people who had lived there for fifteen years 


also told me that she was unknown to them. 

It was just a dishonest, money-making scheme, 
nicely timed and placed to prey on the sympathy 
and pocketbook of a gullible, well-intentioned 
public. 

M. K. t 

Chicago, Illinois. 


A Swindler in Every Port 

Dear Sir, 

A sailor usually thinks he knows the swindle 
angles in foreign countries, but here’s one swindle 
from the very young group that fooled a lot 
of us. 

As I walked into the business district of 
Hong Kong, a ragged little street urchin, who 
couldn’t have been over ten years old, ran up 
to me, yelling, “Souvenirs, mister?” 

I stopped to look at his wares when out of 
his pocket he sneaked a hammered-silver bracelet, 
selling for over fifteen dollars in the shops. He 
offered it to me for a dollar, and I knew that 
he probably had stolen it. He was looking about 
warily for the cops and kept the article hidden. 
I gave him a ten-dollar bill and watched him 
count out the change. 

There was a commotion behind us, and we 
both looked up, expecting a policeman. Seeing 
none, but being in a hurry, I took the change— 
which he had rolled into a round roll to conceal 
better—and the bracelet which was in a box. 

We went our ways, and I looked at my bar¬ 
gain. The box contained a cheap brass bracelet. 
I looked at my change. It was a one-dollar bill 
wrapped around a roll of worthless Japanese 
currency. 

K. D. Coy, 

Quonset Point, R. I. 

Unemployment Assurance 

Dear Sir, 

I was out of work for quite awhile in Los 
Angeles when I met a good friend of mine whom 
I had not seen in six months. When I told him 
of my idleness, he took me to a swanky employ¬ 
ment agency, where I saw lots of people, from 
all walks of life, sitting on benches in a room 
outside the manager’s office. 

When I saw the number of jobs listed on 
the blackboards, I felt a lot better. There were 
many jobs open—as bus boys, waiters, pantry 
men, a few cooks—at a huge new summer 
resort hotel twenty miles outside town. The 
only thing any of us had to do was apply for 
the particular job we wanted. 

I filled an application blank. The secretary, 
an attractive middle-aged woman, explained to 
me that the boss had to charge twenty-percent 
of the salary, due to many expenses incurred, 
but she assured me that I would get the bus- 
boy job. 

“Come here tomorrow afternoon for a per¬ 
sonal interview by the hotel’s owner and manager 
—and be sure to bring your fee,” she said. 

I went early to the employment office the next 
day. I thought I’d be the first one, but other 
(Please continue on page 10) 
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(Continued from page 8) 

applicants were ahead of me. The manager 
called us into the room behind his office to meet 
the hotel’s proprietor and his assistant. 

We were lined up in single file. The proprietor 
and his assistant were distinguished-looking 
gentlemen. As they interviewed me, their success¬ 
ful appearance gave me more confidence. The 
secretary wrote out a receipt for twenty dollars 
which I paid the agency for the job. 

In the morning, feeling pretty good to be em¬ 
ployed at last, I went down to the agency again. 
There was a large and gloomy crowd gathered. 
Some of them were swearing to themselves. The 
office was closed, and the manager had run away 
with our deposits. I had no job and had been 
swindled out of the only money I had. 

Eddie Albalos, 
Clarksburg, Calif. 

Service With Guile 


Dear Sir, 

We pulled into a small California service sta¬ 
tion one day and had our gasoline tank fillled, 
because of their bold, red highway sign, which 
read: STANDING OFFER! FIRST FIVE 
GALLONS FREE! 

And -we were charged the full price. 

“But the first five gallons were supposed to 
be free I” we protested, pointing to the sign. 

“Them first five gallons went to the first cus¬ 
tomer this morning," the old codger grinned. 
“Come early tomorrow and maybe you’ll be the 
lucky one.” 

J. D. Callahan, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Sellers Beware 1 


Dear Sir, 

For several weeks in the late summer and 
early fall, a young lady, well-dressed and soft- 
spoken, kept coming into our salesroom to “see 
about getting a car.” The salesman showed her 
all the literature and gave demonstrations of all 
the models available. 

Finally one Tuesday, late in the afternoon, 
she appeared and said that she had made up her 
mind to wait for the 1951 models and asked if 
she could make a down payment on her selection, 
to be delivered early in 1951. That was satis¬ 
factory, and she gave her check for a hundred 
and fifty dollars. Naturally, being late in the 
afternoon, her check would go to the bank with 
the next day’s receipts. 

On Thursday, she appeared in our salesroom 
saying that she had a chance to get a 1950 car 
at a very great saving and would like her down 
payment returned. Since her check had been de¬ 
posited the previous day, we issued her ours. 

On Friday the check she had given us was re¬ 
turned by our bank, marked: ACCOUNT 
CLOSED. Needless to say, she has not been in 
the salesroom since, and all our efforts to locate 
her have failed. We have since learned that this 
same trick was worked on another dealer just a 
few blocks down the street from us and for the 
same amount. 


Perhaps this will give other dealers and sales 
people a warning about accepting checks and 
issuing good cash refunds too soon. 

Lynn J. Bradford 
Ferndale, Mich. 


Mail Fall 


Dear Sir, 

The Joneses were going on a vacation. I agreed 
to sign for their mail. They had been gone three 
weeks, when a huge box arrived, addressed to 
them. I signed for it, noting at the time that it 
was addressed to the Joneses in care of my name. 

In the next couple of months this signing for 
boxes became a habit, and my basement was over¬ 
loaded. One day I received an indignant letter 
from a family in the next state, asking me for 
information about the Joneses. They had disap¬ 
peared—and so had sheets, blankets and utensils 
loaned to them. 

I was amazed and alarmed and not at all sure 
what I should do. Then another letter arrived 
from another family, on the same order as the 
first. Two days later another one came. Finally 
I took all three to the local police and told them 
the story. They removed the things from my base¬ 
ment. 

Two weeks later, the Joneses returned—to find 
themselves in a good deal of trouble. They had 
had a neat and simple set-up. They would move 
into an almost empty house in a strange town. 
Mr. Jones would get a job and let it be known 
that they needed furnishings for their house until 
such time as they could afford to buy their own. 
The good-hearted people donated their things. 

Everything that could be conveniently crated 
was sent home, care of me. The boxes in my base¬ 
ment contained everything from pots and pans to 
curtain rods. I never again signed for anyone 
else’s mail. 

Jean Stowe 
Isabel, Kan. 


The Ring and the Hook 


uear sir, 

The following happened to some friends of 
mine—an elderly couple in comfortable circum¬ 
stances, well-known in their community. They 
lived in a large apartment hotel which also catered 
to a few transient guests. The man had retired 
from his watch repairing and jewelry business. 

While they were sitting in the lobby one eve¬ 
ning, a young woman started talking to them. 
She told them that she was a widow and had 
recently moved to the hotel. She said she was at¬ 
tracted to them because the wife reminded her of 
her own dear mother, whom she had not seen for 
three years. She seemed happy in their company 
and in a few days was addressing the woman as 
“Mom.” 

A short time later she called on them. She 
asked the husband to examine what she said was 
her engagement ring under his jeweler's glass, 
which he did. It was a high-grade stone, almost 
flawless, nearly a carat, set in a narrow hoop of 
(Please continue on page 111) 
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A Dash of Pepper 

By Mtll l Y ADUXIS 


h 


G race Wiley, a telephone operator in 
Springfield, recently got herself 
jugged for attempting a highly original 
version of the perfect crime. Grace, 
though quite attractive, was a spinster 
at the age of 31. For the past five years 
she had been in love with a married 
man: Martin Holt, an undertaker in a 
neighboring town. In the last year 
Grace began demanding that Holt 
divorce his wife and marry her, but the 
undertaker refused. 

Grace came to the decision that the 
only way she could become Holt's 
happy wife was to first destroy the 
woman who now held that position. 
One night, when she knew that Holt 
was away from home collecting a body, 
leaving his wife by herself, Grace drove 
to the neighboring town armed with 
the following: a stomach pump, a bottle 
of chloroform, sleeping tablets, a box of 
red pepper, a flashlight, rubber gloves 
and a toy pistol. Her plan was to chlo¬ 
roform Mrs. Holt and then administer 
a fatal solution of sleeping tablets and 
water into her stomach with the stom¬ 
ach pump. Before leaving her car, 
Grace sprinkled the red pepper to her 
shoes; she had read somewhere that this 
would prevent bloodhounds from pick¬ 
ing up her trail. 

Mrs. Holt, who was a dozen years 
older than Grace, was asleep in her bed 
when the telephone operator creeped in 
and clamped a chloroform-soaked rag 
over her nose and mouth. Mrs. Holt 
refused to expire according to the plan. 


She sprang out of bed and, to Grace’s 
dismay, began to do battle. Grace tried 
to beat Mrs. Holt unconscious with the 
flashlight and toy pistol. Mrs. Holt 
went to work on her attacker with her 
finger-nails. The bloody struggle be¬ 
tween the two desperate women ended 
when Mrs. Holt got her teeth around 
Grace’s.hand, biting deeply into three 
fingers and nearly severing one of 
them. Grace finally managed to tear 
herself loose from Mrs. Holt and run 
to her car. 

Mrs. Holt was unable to identify her 
assailant for the police. Her husband 
had done an excellent job of being dis¬ 
creet. But Grace, before driving back 
to Springfield, had stopped off at a girl¬ 
friend’s house to change her blood- 
soaked things. The girl-friend, suspect¬ 
ing what Grace had been up to, and 
afraid of being arrested as an accom¬ 
plice, informed the police. 

Grace was arrested, and she sobbed 
out the whole story. At first the police 
were amused by her preposterous at¬ 
tempt to commit murder, but when 
they saw Mrs. Holt’s bloody head en¬ 
cased in bandages, their faces grew 
grim. The final, crushing blow to 
Grace’s mad daydream of becoming the 
second Mrs. Holt came when Holt re¬ 
turned to town the next day. 

The dashing undertaker was brought 
to the police station and told the entire 
story, whereupon he repudiated Grace 
entirely and hurried forth to comfort 
his wife. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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DEATH DUNS 

After »even years. Kip Merrit came back to his girl—to 
find her married, moneyed . . . and very nearly murdered. 


CHAPTER ONE 

Blood, Cousin 

I DROVE into Paynesburg a few min¬ 
utes after noon. Even though I had 
never been there before, it was like 
driving seven years into the past, returning 
to look once more at the source of that 
tiny, hidden discontent that had been with 
me ever since Jody walked out. 

Nothing could have been simpler than 
the layout of the town. It was on the flats 
at the intersection of a north-south and 
east-west highway. I came from the east 
and saw it far ahead of me. Trees, church 
spires, a few square ugly buildings above 
the trees. “Entering Paynesburg,” the 
sign said, “Pop. 13,822. We love our 
children. Drive slowly.” 

A few minutes after noon on a steamy 
day in the middle of May, a day to warn 
you what the midwest heat would be like 
in the full swell of summer, riding across 
the plains like a great crested wave. 

I cruised around for a time, getting the 
feel of the town. The eastern side was the 
old side. The baggy pants side. What in¬ 
dustry there was seemed to be focused in 
the northeast, where the railroad came in. 
Where the two big highways intersected, 
there was a bank, a department store, a 
gray stone church and the city hall. The 
park was west of the corner, on the north 
side of the east-west highway. A couple 
of movie houses. North-west was old resi¬ 
dential. Big houses, blighted elms. The 
south west was cracker-box new—ranch 
type, Cape Cod, pseudo-modern new. 

Every town has its own flavor. This was 
the sort of town the young folks leave. Thi3 
was a town which denied, as far as possible, 
the existence of a better life anywhere else. 
This was a town in the iron grip of an 
ultra-conservative minority. 

Jody’s town. 

I found a parking place not too far from 
a small restaurant with an imitation stone 
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Jody was standing by Laura. 
“Is she—” 
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John D. MacDonald 


front and wide clean windows. It was 
packed, but there was a seat at the counter. 
The specialty was the business-man’s 
lunch. I decided it would be all right for 
an ex-businessman. She’d whistled and 
crooked her finger, and I’d come running. 
Fourteen hundred miles. Sold out my small 
agency for a fat price, locked the bachelor 
apartment and come running. When I 
thought about it, I didn't think much of 
myself. 

There was a booth in the back. I found 
the name. Roger C. Dowling. It wasn’t 
a dial system. I heard the phone ring. A 
soft and unfamiliar female voice answered. 

“Mrs. Dowling, please.” 

“Just a moment.” 

A wait, while my heart thumped, and 
then the old voice—the old voice with the 
deep wild music in it. “Yes?” 

“Jody? Kip Merrit. I got your letter.” 

“Why, Cousin Kip 1 How perfectly won¬ 
derful !” 

“What’s with this cousin business?” 

“On vacation, Kip? Now don’t be silly. 
.You’re not going to stay at any hotel. You 
come right out here to the house.” 

“So I’m your cousin now.” 

“That’s right, Kip. Gee, it's going to be 
wonderful to talk over old times.” 

“Isn’t it?” 

“I can hardly wait to see you.” 

“I got the address off your letter, honey. 
I’ll be out in twenty minutes or so.” 

I hung up. Near the front of the place 
I shoved a couple of quarters in the ciga¬ 
rette machine. It had a mirrored front. I 
looked at myself, trying to remember what 
the twenty-two year old guy of seven years 
back had looked like, the guy who had been 
in love with Jody. Softer in the face, prob¬ 
ably. Now the bones thrust hard against 
the tanned skin, and the eyes didn’t give 
away much, and the black hair wasn’t 
cropped in that army cut. 

The cashier told me how to find Clar- 
mont Drive. She said the name with pro¬ 
found respect. I found out the reason when 
I turned south on it at the west edge of 
town. It was the only curved road in the 
area. Landscaped. Crushed stone, rolled 
flat, glaring white in the sun. The houses 
didn’t show up much behind their walls 
and high hedges. Number eleven had the 
name Dowling cut out of copper and riveted 
onto a black wrought-iron plate fastened 


to a cedar gate post. The gate was open. 

I drove in. The house was a hundred 
yards back. Big, sprawling frame ranch- 
type with a Tory chimney, black shutters 
against blazing white, good type detail. The 
asphalt drive made a wide swing around an 
antique street lamp set in the middle of a 
manicured grass plot. The door of one 
stall of the three-car garage joined to the 
house was up, showing the back end of a 
little chartreuse convertible with a black 
top. I picked what looked like the logical 
door to enter and parked. 

Just as I got out, the door was flung open 
and Jody came running to me. The same 
Jody. No change. No change at all until 
she got up close, looking up into my eye's 
with her mouth trembling, as she said, “Oh, 
Kip, thank God you came 1” 

Then I saw that though her waist was 
as incredibly slim as ever, the out-curve 
of hip was thicker and her chest deeper. 
But her shining black hair was worn just 
the same, cut straight across at the level 
of the black, black eyebrows, falling to her 
shoulders, curling under at the tips. The 
greeny-gray of her slanted eyes had deep¬ 
ened, as always when she was excited. The 
lipstick, in squarish pattern, still made her 
mouth look harsh. 

“Old Cousin Kip is here,” I said. 

Her fingernails dug into the back of my 
hand. “Play it that way, Kip. You can 
remember enough about me to make it 
good.” 

She turned with a swirl of the deep blue 
corduroy skirt as a tall girl came to stand 
in the open doorway. “Dear, come and 
meet my cousin. Kip, this is Laura, my 
step-daughter.” 

Laura's hand was cool and firm in mine 
for a very brief interval. I guessed her at 
about twenty or twenty-one to Jody’s 
twenty-six. She was a pale-skinned blonde 
with a firm level mouth and direct blue 
eyes. She wore faded dungarees, tailored 
for a female. They had copper rivets. She 
wore a white T shirt that was not tailored 
for a female, and Laura was quite pro¬ 
nouncedly of the female species. 

“Jody has been telling us about you, Mr. 
Merrit,” she said. The emphasis was flat. 
It could have meant anything. I looked into 
the level blue eyes for some trace of mock¬ 
ery and decided that playing poker with 
Laura would be a bad idea. 
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"Since I’m part of the family,” I said, 
"you better call me Kip.” 

"I hope you can stay a long time, Kip,” 
Jody said. “Laura, maybe Steve could help 
with the baggage.” 

“There’s just one bag,” I said. I took it 
out of the back end. “Car all right here?” 

“There’s a stall you can run it into 
later,” Jody said. Laura had disappeared. 

“You’ve got it nice here, Jody. Nice 
enough so I can understand a few things 
that baffled me for seven years.” 

She gave me one wicked flash of those 
gray-green eyes. “We’ll talk later, Kip.”' 

The inside of the house matched the out¬ 
side. Pale birch paneling, white woodwork, 
some Williamsburg blue, built-in book 
shelves, a lot of early American furniture 
that was good enough not to be obtrusive. 

"I’ll take you back to your room first, 
Kip. Then you can meet my husband and 
Steve. Steve’s just a friend, of course, but- 
he sees so much of Laura it almost seems 
as though he lives here.” 

J ODY let the way into a bedroom wing. 

It was good to walk behind her and 
watch her walk once more. Mexican women 
who balance things on their heads walk 
that way. All the movement is from the 
waist down. 

She went through an open doorway. It 
was a guest bedroom with a nubbly, gray 
wall-to-wall rug, deeper gray walls, a soft 
yellow ceiling. The bed had a yellow spread 
and there were touches of bright yellow and 
deep green in the room. A small bath with 
a stall shower opened off the far corner 
from the hallway door. The three wide 
casement windows looked out across 
clipped green lawn and a small winding 
stream with willows by the bank, a small 
garden house down near the willows. 

It was odd watching her be the capable 
hostess. It was something new she had 
picked up. “We’re pretty informal, Kip. 
Breakfast when you feel like it. The cook 
is named Marta. We’ll be having dinner in, 
tonight.” 

“Quite the lady of the manor house,” 

I said softly. 

“Shut up, Kip.” 

“For about five years I wanted to kill 
you on sight.” 

“Please,” she said, but her voice had 
grown weak. 


I put my hands on her shoulders. Her 
eyelids sagged heavy, and her mouth grew 
soft. “In the unit we called them Dear 
John letters. I never thought I’d get one.” 

“Kip, Oh, Kip,” she moaned. She tried 
to turn her head away, but I found her 
lips. The old wheel started to spin again. 
Dizzy wheel. Crazy wheel. Jody, of the 
warmth and the music and the madness. 
We lost balance and staggered. It always 
happened. We couldn’t kiss unless we were 
braced against something. Slowly the 
drunken glaze melted away from her eyes, 
and her mouth firmed up, and the shallow 
lift of her breathing deepened. 

“Wipe your mouth,” she whispered. I 
used tissue from a box on the low bureau, 
and she leaned toward the mirror and used 
one too, repairing the smeared edges of 
the lip pattern. She took the two tissues 
into the tiny bathroom and flushed them 
down. 

"No more of that, Kip. Please.” 

“Easy to say.” 

“You want to meet my husband now?” 

“ I’ll be out in a few minutes. I want to 
unpack and rub off a little road dust.” 

“When you’re ready, straight down the 
hall and to your right, Kip.” 

After I’d shut the door, I decided on a 
shower. I put the clothes in the closet for 
the wrinkles to hang out. After the shower 
I put on a yellow sport shirt and gray 
slacks. 

Jody was alone in the big living room, 
staring out the windows that faced a small 
flagstone terrace. She turned as she heard 

“I just checked,” she said. "He’s awake 
now.” 

I followed her down another hallway to 
a big sunny room at the end. A starched 
red-headed nurse with rain-water eyes, a 
ripe Slavic face and a chorus line body rose 
to her feet with a rustle, laying her maga¬ 
zine aside. 

“Don’t leave, Miss Lipcheck,” Jody said. 

I followed her over to the bed. Roger 
Dowling had been a big man. Now, just 
the bones were big. What flesh and skin 
remained was pasted over those bones like 
crumpled gray blotting paper. Just the 
eyes were alive. And looking into them 
was like looking into black deep pits of 
torment. They had the deep, remote glow 
of mortal sickness. I thought of kissing 
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Jody, and I wanted to go back and take 
another shower—with a wire brush and 
yellow laundry soap. 

Jody bent over and kissed his forehead. 
The dark eyes softened. “Darling, this is 
my long-lost first cousin, Kip Merrit. Kip, 
my husband, Roger.” 

His voice was a deep weary rumble. 
“Glad to meet you, Kip." He lifted a skele¬ 
tal hand. I took it. There was a surprising 
strength in his grip. “Afraid I can’t be 
much of a host these days. Jody and I want 
you to feel at home here.” 

“Thank you, sir.” • 

Miss Lipcheck rustled again. “Time for 
your shot, Mr. Dowling,” she said. 

“Mr. Merrit, Miss Lipcheck,” Jody said. 

Miss Lipcheck nodded. The rain-water 
eyes were wise. And there was something 
remotely contemptuous in them. There was 
a small sterilizer on the far table. She 
rustled over to it, with a hip-swing that 
didn’t seem exactly professional. 

“We’ll come in again later, darling,” 
Jody said. She bent and kissed his fore¬ 
head again. She was gay and bright and 
cheerful. Once we were out in the hall, she 
hunched her shoulders and shuddered 
violently. Her face was twisted up. 

“Bad?” I said in a low tone. 

“As bad as it can be. He’s having a 
pretty good day. It’s only a matter of 
time, and he knows it. The worst of it, he’s 
developed a tolerance to the drugs they 
use, so that now they don’t touch the pain.” 

“How long has it been going on?” 

“Since last year. The doctors put him 
to bed in early June.” 

There wasn’t anything more to say. I 
heard distant music. “The kids are down 
in the cellar room,” she said. We went 
down the stairs. The music was louder. 
One wall was filled with record albums. 
Laura was standing by the built-in player. 
She gave us a polite smile and then turned 
back to the album she held. 

“And this is Steve, Kip,” Jody said. He 
was flat on his back on a couch. He un¬ 
folded in slow sections and stood up. He 
looked about nineteen. His head almost 
touched the ceiling. Six-five, if an inch. 
And at least two-sixty, none of it fat. He 
was a giant. He had a sleepy, tousled, 
dewy look, like a kitten awakened from a 
nap. His big hand swallowed mine. 

“Steve Tarpin, Kip Merrit,” Jody said. 


"That name rings some bells,” I said, 
trying to get my hand loose. “Western 
Conference last fall?” 

He yawned like a lion. “Uh-huh,” he 
said. He yawned again and sagged back 
wearily onto the couch. “Live just down 
the road.” 

“Weren’t you going into pro ball?” 

“Did. Starts in the fall.” He sighed and 
shut his eyes. 

“Come on, Kip. I’ll show you the 
grounds,” Jody said. 

We went out. Behind the house the 
lawns sloped down toward the small stream 
I had seen from my window. A burly old 
man was on his hands and knees grubbing 
around in a flower bed. He didn’t look up, 
and Jody seemed to accept him as part of 
the scenery. 

“Lots of land,” I said. 

“Six acres. We go over to that fence 
on the hill beyond the stream. You can 
just see it from here.” 

“Laura has herself a large chunk of 
man there.” 

“Large and dull.” 

She pulled open the screen door of the 
garden house. She went over to a locked 
cabinet in the corner and took the key out 
of the pocket of her dark blue skirt. When 
she swung the doors back I saw that it 
was a nicely stocked little bar, complete 
even to the ice trays. 

“Still on rye, Kip?” she asked. 

“On the rocks.” 

She made herself a highball, brought 
me my drink. We sat on either side of a 
small table. I lit a cigarette. 

“We can talk here. Kip. You’re wonder¬ 
ing why I sent for you.” 

“And wondering why I came.” 

She looked through me and beyond me. 
She barely moved her lips as she said, 
“There was no one else to ask. Kip. No one 
in the world.” 

“Pore friendless little old gal.” 

“Don’t be snooty, Kip.” 

“Why shouldn’t I be? Answer me that. 
Why shouldn't I be? Did any other two 
people ever have a month like we had in 
Los Angeles ? It was going to be for keeps. 
We were going to get married as soon as 
I got back. I was even sending you the 
dough to keep you going. Next I know you 
marry some guy from your home town al¬ 
most fifty.” 
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TTER knuckles were white where she 
held the edge of the table. She looked 
down as she talked. “It’s one *of those 
things you can’t explain, Kip. I was young, 
and I was green. I came from the wrong 
side of the tracks in this town. You knew 
that. There was a chance for the security 
I’d never had. I didn’t know how long 
you’d be overseas. Maybe it would be 
years.” 

“I was ordered back forty-one days after 
I got that letter.” 

“Oh, Kip, I’m so sorry. Good Lord, the 
mistakes people make! And life doesn’t 
seem to want to give you second chances, 
does it Kip?” She brought her eyes slow¬ 
ly up to meet mine, staring at me through 
the smoky lashes. “Does it, Kip?” 

“We aren’t going to talk that way. Not 
with that guy in the house in that bed 
looking the way he does. We aren’t going 
to talk that way, Jody.” 

“He’s sweet, Kip. I thought I wanted 
security. Kip, it isn’t enough. It hasn’t 
been enough.” 

“Did I come out here just to be a wail¬ 
ing wall?" 

“You didn’t used to be hard that way, 
Kip. You’ve changed ... so much.” 

“Jody, you’d better tell me the trouble.” 

“It’s very simple, Kip. Somebody tried 
to kill me.” 

I took a long pull at my drink. It bit on 
the way down. “Interesting, if true.” 

“You see, I couldn’t bring in the local 
police without Roger finding out why. And 
in his condition, he couldn’t stand that sort 
of a strain. The least I owe him is to have 
things—peaceful for him.” 

“How did it happen?” 

“I came in late just ten days ago. I 
parked the car, and it seemed to be such a 
nice night that I decided to walk down 
here to the river. I was wearing a shoulder 
bag with a fairly short strap over my left 
shoulder. As I went by that row of bushes 
up there, there was a funny chunking 
sound, and the most tremendous blow 
against my left side. It knocked me abso¬ 
lutely flat and drove all the breath out of 
me. As I lay there, I heard something 
crash in the brush, and then steps like 
somebody running. I got up finally and 
went back up to the house. There was a 
hole in my shoulderbag, and this is what 
I found.” 


She took two objects out of her pocket, 
and after a careful glance up toward the 
house, she put them on the table. The first 
object was a flat silver cigarette lighter 
that looked as though it had been smacked 
with a hammer. The second object was a 
lead bullet so flattened that the comparison 
microscope would find nothing to go on. 

“You can still see the mark,” she said. 
She pulled the light blue shirt out of the 
blue skirt and hitched it up a little on the 
left side. Under the left arm was the fad¬ 
ing yellow-purple of an old bruise a bit 
larger in diameter than the lighter. She 
hastily tucked the shirt back into her skirt. 

She said, “I kept thinking about it. I 
couldn’t sleep, of course. At three in the 
morning, I wrote that letter to you, hoping 
that it wouldn’t have to be forwarded too 
many times. With you having been in CIC 
in the army, and the way you talked about 
opening some sort of an agency after the 
war—” 

“I opened it, with a partner. We spe¬ 
cialized in insurance stuff. When I got your 
letter, I sold out to him. I’d been waiting 
for an excuse. The business was beginning 
to bore me.” 

“By the car you drive and the clothes 
you wear, Kip, you must have done well.” 

“We had some decent recoveries. They 
pay off. But I haven’t had this sort of a 
case, ever. I’m not trained for it. Have you 
tried to think it out?” 

She rested her chin on her clenched fist 
and frowned. It was a gesture I remem¬ 
bered. “Naturally, Kip, I started thinking 
about motive. The best motive, I guess, is 
money. Roger's will splits his money and 
property evenly between Laura and me, 
lus, of course, the usual small bequests 
ere and there.” 

"Is there much?” 

“It all comes to about six million, Kip, 
but a great deal of it is in property that 
would be difficult to liquidate fast.” 

I whistled softly. A greedy little beast 
sitting in the back of my mind advised 
me to stick around, keep the girl alive and 
marry three million dollars. But I didn’t 
like what that made me. There are words 
for that sort of thing. Hard words. 

“So that makes Laura your suspect, 
eh?” 

“Yes, and of course that’s perfectly ab- 
surb, Kip. She’s an odd girl. Very re- 
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served. You know, I’ve never been able to 
find out whether she likes me or dislikes 
me. Laura keeps herself to herself. But 
she’s always had everything. People who 
have always had everything don’t have that 
tremendous drive to get more and more.” 

“That doesn’t always follow. Is the place 
guarded at all?” 

“There’s a sort of community watchman 
who roams over the whole neighborhood.” 

“How many people sleep in the house?” 

"Just the five of us. Roger, Laura and I, 
plus Marta and Anna Lipcheck.” 

“How about the gardener?” 

“He takes care of the Sherman place, 
too. He lives over their garage. His name 
is Stofler.” 

"How dark a night was it?” 

“Just a fingernail moon. Not really 
bright at all.” 

“Then you could have looked like any 
woman. Lipcheck or Laura or Marta. I 
think this slug was from a thirty-two, with 
a silencer. It was a good shot. If you used 
matches instead of a lighter, you’d be 
dead.” 

She shivered. “I don’t want to be dead, 
Kip. I’ve got a lot of living to do yet. An 
awful lot. Keep me alive, Kip. Please keep 
me alive.” 

I walked over and made two more 
drinks. I brought hers to her. “What’s it 
worth to you for me to keep you alive, 
Jody.” 

“How can you say that?” 

“I don’t work for love. Seven years ago 
I would have. But not now.” 

“Don’t I mean anything to you?” 

“Yes, my darling. Ten thousand dollars, 
payable when the job is over.” 

“I suppose you want a written contract,” 
she said with icy calm. 

“That won’t be necessary.” 

“Let’s not quarrel, Kip.” 

“How long will he live, in there ?” 

“The doctors wouldn’t tell me. Miss Lip¬ 
check hinted, though. Not over another 
month, and it might be a great deal less.” 

“You realize, of course, that whoever 
took the shot at you is going to be pretty 
dubious about this cousin angle?” 

“Do you have a gun?” 

“No. I’m not licensed in this state. I 
don’t want a gun. People who carry guns 
shoot people sometimes. It can be very 
embarrassing.” 


“Don’t make jokes about it, Kip.” 

"All right. No jokes. Keep your door 
locked. Keep away from windows at night. 
Don’t go for strolls alone.” 

CHAPTER TWO 

On the Sly 

D INNER was served in a small, 
pleasant paneled room, served by 
Marta, a lead-footed woman with 
a doughy face and blueberry eyes and 
mouse hair pulled back so smooth and 
tight that it seemed to flatten her cheeks. 
As there were four of us at a table for six, 
we didn’t use the ends. Laura was beside 
me, Jody across from me.. 

Conversation was pretty erratic. Jody 
and I threw the ball back and forth with 
an infrequent comment by Laura, no com¬ 
ment at all from the massive Steve Tarpin. 
He ate with steady determination. 

At last he set his coffee cup down and 
said to Laura, “Ready, kid?” 

“We’re driving to town, Jody,” Laura 
said. 

Off they went and left us with seconds 
on the coffee. Jody looked at her watch. 
"I sit with him while Miss Lipcheck eats, 
Kip. You’ll have to amuse yourself.” 

I remained at the table. Miss Lipcheck 
came down and stopped abruptly in the 
doorway. “Come on and sit down,” I said. 
“I’m about to go.” 

She ate silently. If a fox could use a knife 
and fork, that’s the way it would eat. 
Hungry precision. “Tough case?” I asked 
casually. 

She paused with the fork halfway to 
ripe lips. The colorless eyes flicked across 
my face. “No, sir.” 

"Better than somebody who’d want to 
chase you around and around the bed, I 
suppose. ” 

She colored a little. I decided the hair 
wasn’t really red. It was copper brown. “I 
guess so, sir.” 

“You like the people here?” 

"My patient is Mr. Dowling, sir. He’s a 
—a very nice man.” 

"But the others aren’t nice?” 

She put her fork and knife carefully 
across her plate. She patted her lips with 
the napkin. “Isn’t it odd for a relative of 
Mrs. Dowling’s to talk that way, sir?” 
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“I’m an odd relative, Anna.” 

Marta trudged in with Miss Lipcheck’s 
coffee. After she had gone, Anna said, in 
a husky whisper. “That gag has me laugh¬ 
ing myself to death, mister.” 

“Maybe we better go where we can 
talk, Anna." 

“She sits with him from ten to twelve 
every night.” 

“By the garden house?” I asked. 

“A little after ten.” She gulped the cof¬ 
fee and went back upstairs. I was in the 
library when Jody came back down. 

She came to me and leaned her forehead 
against my shoulder. “I’ve always hated 
sickness. Kip. I have to smile at him. It 
makes me all crawly. I don’t know how 
much more I can take.” 

“Didn’t I see a pool table down in the 
cellar? Shoot you a game.” 

We didn’t talk. The balls clacked sharp¬ 
ly. She was good at it. Sometimes she 
brushed against me as we moved around 
the table. We played straight pool. I was 
only five up on her when she had to go 
up to relieve Lipcheck. We left the table 
as is, her shot, with the fourteen ball quiv¬ 


ering on the lip of the corner pocket. 

Lipcheck was a pale blotch moving down 
across the lawn. When she came closer, 
I could see the white cotton stockings scis¬ 
soring toward me. Then I could hear the 
starchy rustle. She stopped close enough 
to me so that I could smell her. No perfume. 
Clean soap, clean shampoo. 

“Now you don’t have to be so cryptic,” 
I said. 

“The door’s never locked. Let’s get in¬ 
side. Mosquitoes come off the marsh at 
night. It isn’t far. You listen, you can hear 
the peepers over there.” 

I held the door for her. She wore rub¬ 
ber soles. She drifted across the room 
without a sound, sat down with a sigh on a 
bench built in along one wall. I gave her 
a cigarette. When I struck the light, she 
was looking up at me, leaving it up to me 
to find the end of the cigarette. 

“Some things I like,” she said. “Other 
things I don’t much go for.” 

“I don’t remember ever hearing any 
broader statements, Anna.” 

“Don’t be so wise. We lived on the east 
end of town. A hell of a neighborhood. 
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They called us Hunkies. Dad slung sacks 
in the feed mill. Seven kids. We kept clean. 
No dirt in our house. But being Hunkies, 
and with the accents Mom and Dad had, 
there wasn’t much of anything for us to 
look down on. Nothing but the Ames clan. 
Jody Ames and that slack-mouthed brother 
of hers and her drunken old man and her 
dirty old lady.” 

I sat down beside her. “A light begins 
to glimmer.” 

"Oh, she doesn’t know it yet. Lincheck is 
my married name. She never has recog¬ 
nized me. She looked at me sort of funny 
in the beginning, but I played dumb. I 
changed a lot when I grew up. We were 
never friends. She was two grades behind 
me in school. 

"My husband is dead. I call myself Miss, 
but I use his name. That Jody. She was 
a no-good kid. Her whole family was no 
good, mister. Alcohol killed the old man. 
The brother was killed in a smash-up. Jody 
and her old lady left town. Later somebody 
heard the old lady died. Then I come here, 
and I find Jody Ames, and I’ve got to say, 
‘Yes, Mrs. Dowling. No, Mrs. Dowling’.” 
Anna Lipcheck made a rude sound with 
her lips. 

“So?” 

“So I know you can’t be any cousin. If 
she had any cousins, they wouldn’t be wear¬ 
ing shoes. You asked me, I’m telling you. 
You can get me fired, I suppose. But it 
would be tough to find another nurse to 
take care of him. He’s too far gone. I’d just 
hate to have him find out in any way that 
she’s brought a boy friend here to live on 
his money until he kicks off.” 

We sat in silence. Jody had told me very 
little about her family. Just that they were 
dead, and they had been poor when she was 
a kid. This was a new side to Jody. I 
couldn’t help respecting her for the prog¬ 
ress she’d made. And also for the way she 
had fitted herself into a house with this 
much luxury. 

“You’ve been frank with me, Anna. I’ll 
be frank with you. I’m here as a bodyguard 
to Mrs. Dowling. Somebody came very 
damn close to killing her. It made her nerv¬ 
ous, so she sent for me. I’m—an old 
friend.” 

Her silence lasted a long time. "Maybe 
I owe you an apology, Mr. Merrit.” 

“Then you aren’t laughing at the idea 


of somebody trying to kill Jody Ames?” 

“This—this is a funny house, you know. 
You feel things going on under the surface. 
That Laura, moving around like a ghost. 
That great big guy that’s here all the time. 
Laura hates Jody. You know why? She 
can’t help thinking that Jody revved the 
old man up so high that he got sick. That’s 
silly. That isn’t the way you go about get¬ 
ting yourself a carcinoma. She did lead 
him a merry chase for a few years, though. 
Jody’s a great one for fun and games.” 

“Where does Steve fit?” 

“In love with Laura. She ignores him 
half the time. He doesn’t seem to mind. He 
can go to sleep anywhere he sits down.” 

“Just a growing boy,” I said. She didn’t 
answer. She stepped on her cigarette. 

“He lives right down the road, he said,” 
I asked. 

“He does. His father is gardener for the 
Pell family, and his ma does the cooking.” 

“If Jody has a bunch of social ambitions, 
I’d think she’d chase him out.” 

"She tried to. Now they seldom speak. 
Laura put her foot down. She said that, 
if Steve couldn’t come to the house, she 
was leaving. She told her father. It made 
a big stink. Mr. Dowling called Jody in 
and gave her a scolding. Sick as he is, he 
can still handle his wife and his daughter.” 

“Where does his money come from?” 

“He inherited a good chunk and built it 
up. Land, mostly. Farm mortgages, piece 
of the Paynesburg National Bank.” 

“The will splits things between Jody 
and Laura, eh?” 

“I wouldn’t know about that. I know I’m 
in it for a little. He told me so. Look, who 
tried to kill her?” 

“She doesn’t know. Somebody shot at 
her and hit her pocketbook instead.” 

“So that’s it!” Anna said. "I wondered 
about that. I found a pocketbook in the 
rubbish. A shoulder bag. I remembered 
it was her new one. It had a hole in it, 
and it was ruined. I didn’t think of a 
bullet. Why didn’t it come out the other 
side?” 

“Hit her cigarette lighter.” 

“Too bad she smokes,” Anna said som¬ 
berly. 

"You know of any guns in the house?” 
“No.” 

“If I wanted to look around, what 
would be a good time?” 
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She thought it over. “.Tomorrow after¬ 
noon. Marta takes that afternoon off. I 
heard Laura say something about going 
riding, with Steve. Jody had a bridge date 
at the club. That is, unless she breaks it 
on account of having you as a guest.” 

“I'll see that she doesn’t.” 

“I’ve got a letter to write, Mr. Merrit. 
I better get back to my room.” 

She stood up. I walked to the door with 
her. “Thanks, Anna,” I said. 

“Don’t mention it." 

S ECONDS later she was a moving blur 
headed up the dark lawn. I sat for a 
time. It was close to eleven. The miniature 
river made a whispering sound against the 
shore. A mosquito whined around my ears. 
A car pulled into the drive, and the lights 
struck the brush. A car door chunked, and 
the car drove away. Soon I saw another 
figure coming down toward the garden 
house. My private little Grand Central 
Terminal. I had no cigarette lit, and I was 
sitting where the shadows were deep. I saw 
that it was Laura, walking slowly, scuffing 
at the grass, her hands shoved into the 
pockets of a short coat with a flared skirt. 

As she pushed the door open,I said, soft¬ 
ly, “Hi, there.” 

She gasped and found the light switch. 
I squinted into the brightness. Her lips 
had a bruised look, and her hair was dis¬ 
ordered. “Oh, it’s you.” She turned the 
lights out and started to move away. 

“Don’t be so cordial,” I said. “Maybe 
I’m lonesome.” 

She stood, holding the door. “I doubt 
that.” 

“Come on in, Laura. I’m a very harm¬ 
less citizen.” 

She shrugged, silhouetted against the 
night, and came in, letting the door bang 
behind her. She sat over at the small table. 
“Nice place you have here,” I said. 

“Don’t feel you have to make conversa¬ 
tion.” Her tone was flat and dead. 

“What’s chewing on you, Laura. You 
look like you ought to be a happier kid.” 

“Me? I’m gay as a little dickie bird. 
And don’t pry. Hear me? Don’t pry!” 
That much emphasis was hardly necessary. 

She got up, kicking the chair back, and 
slammed the door again as she went out. 
There was a girl, I knew, on the ragged 
edge of something. Something destructive. 


A little after midnight I went up to the 
house. Jody was standing alone by the fire¬ 
place drinking brandy out of a bell glass. 
The bottle and another glass were on the 
tray. 

“Where have you been?” she demanded. 

“Letting my soul beat its wild wings 
under the night sky.” I helped myself. 

“I get irritable after my nightly vigil, 
Kip. I’ve been thinking about brandy for 
the last hour.” 

I stood close to her. “What’s chewing 
on Laura?” 

“Maybe her love life,” she said care¬ 
lessly. “Who cares?” 

“Can she keep that hulk awake long 
enough to have a love life?” 

“Mystery to me, too.” 

“Now all we do is stand around and 
wait, eh?” 

She looked at me soberly. “Kip, I wish 
I could tell you how much better I feel, 
just having you here. Someone I can lean 
on, depend on.” 

“Sturdy old Merrit, the housewife’s 
friend.” 

“You’re still mad at me, aren’t you?” 

“I don’t know.” 

She moved closer to me. Her eyes were 
feral, her mouth like a wound. “Aren’t 
you?” she said, so softly that I got the 
meaning from the shape of her lips rather 
than the sound. 

At noon the next day I convinced Jody 
that I could keep myself amused. Laura 
and Steve were already gone. Marta took 
a tray up to Anna Lipcheck, put my lunch 
on a terrace table in the warm sun and 
departed. After I ate, I carried the tray in 
out of the sunshine. The house seemed 
very silent. I went out into the wing where 
Anna kept her vigil. The door was open. 
Anna was not in her chair by the bed. Roger 
Dowling was staring at me with those deep, 
glowing eyes, as though he had been watch¬ 
ing the door, knowing somehow that I 
would appear. 

“Come in,” he rumbled. 

I went in and stood by the bed. “How 
are you feeling to—” 

He shut me up with a slow lift of his 
hand. He closed his eyes, opened them 
slowly. “Why—are you here, Mr. Mer¬ 
rit?” 

“I’m Jody’s cousin and—” 

“Please. I am not such a fool, Mr. Mer- 
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rit. Before I married Jody, I had her in¬ 
vestigated by a very competent firm. The 
report was six pages, single-spaced. Know¬ 
ing what she was and what she had been, 
I married her gladly, though she doesn’t 
know that. I remembered your name yes¬ 
terday. You were the officer she was with 
in Los Angeles, not a cousin.” 

There was no point in denying it. In 
fact it would have been very difficult to 
deny it with those eyes watching me. 
“That’s right.” 

“What are you doing here?” 

"I won’t tell you exactly, Mr. Dowling. 
I’ll tell you just one thing. I’m not here 
as any part of an affair with your wife. 
Please believe me.” 

The eyes looked into mine. The weak 
smile was long in coming. “I believe you. 
And—help Jody, if you can, sir. I don’t 
know why, but I think she needs help.” 

Anna came through the door from the 
bathroom. She stared at me and came 
quickly to his side, took his pulse. Her lips 
were compressed. “Please go, sir,” she told 

I glanced back, and I could have sworn 
that he winked at me as I went out the 
door. Roger C. Dowling was nobody’s fool. 
In fifteen minutes Anna came out. She 
said, “He’s asleep now. If you .want to look 
around—” 

“Keep an eye on the drive if you can, 
Anna. Let me know.” 

F IRST I went to Laura’s room. I slid 
the big mirror plate doors of her closet 
back, releasing the scent of her clothes. 
Top shelves of closets are always good. 
Hers were stacked with hat boxes. I took 
the lower ones first. Nothing. The built-in 
bureau was packed with intimacies made 
of gossamer and cobwebs. Nothing. I didn’t 
know what I was looking for. Some clue 
to the girl’s tremendous reserve. 

Having to replace things as found slowed 
the process somewhat. I stood in the middle 
of the room, scratching the back of my head 
with my knuckles. There were books lined 
up on a low shelf by the window. One of 
the books was a photograph album. I sat 
on the window-seat with it in my lap. One 
of the first pictures was of Laura, naked 
as a jay bird, streched out on a blanket. 
The only trouble was that she had three 
fingers in her mouth and was probably 


not very much older than eleven months. 

History of Laura. Laura at five or six 
with her parents on the boat deck of a 
liner. Laura at eight on a stretch of white 
beach. A gangly Laura of twelve, diving 
into a pool. Laura in this school and that. 
Laura growing into loveliness. 

I sat for a long time staring at the last 
picture in the book. The book was only 
half filled, but it was the last picture. Laura 
standing looking into the eyes of a dark, 
trim-looking kid. A kid with shoulders and 
a good jaw. He was holding her hand. An 
elderly man was beaming at them. Misty 
in the background loomed the bulk called 
Steve Tarpin, looking as usual, half asleep. 
It was a professional picture, with a glossy 
finish. I held it in the light and stared hard 
at the hand the guy was holding. The left 
hand. I put the book back and did some 
looking that had more point to it. No result. 
I left her room and went to where I could 
look in on Anna. The patient was asleep. 
I beckoned to her, and she came out. 

“Anna,” I whispered, “does Laura drive 
into town quite a bit?” 

“Every day. She never misses.” 

“By any chance would she always be 
taking letters in to mail? Have you no¬ 
ticed?” 

“No,” she said dubiously, “but she’s 
got a portable typewriter. She uses it a lot 
late at night. I guess she must be writing 
letters. What’s this all about ?” 

“I’m driving into town for awhile.” 

I went into town. It took plenty of dig¬ 
ging and some small expenditures of funds 
before I found out that:(l) Miss Dowling 
maintained a post office box. (2) Miss 
Dowling very probably maintained a safety 
deposit box. I drove back out with a good 
idea of what was chewing on our Laura 
Dowling, but with no idea of how it might 
fit into the general picture. In the past I 
have had hunches of impending violence. 
Something in the air. Like a vibration, a 
tautness. 

Jody was back. She had changed to 
shorts and a halter, and she was catching 
some of the late afternoon sun on the ter¬ 
race. She had a chair tipped back, her heels 
hooked on the edge of the table. Her legs 
were just a trifle heavier than seven years 
before. The ankles were as slim, but the 
calf was more rounded, the swell of thigh 
more pronounced. They were tanned very 
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faintly, and by September they would be 
a deep brown. 

“Pull up a collins and sit down,” she 
said. “Where have you been?” 

“Sorry I left without permission.” 

“You don’t have to be nasty.” 

I took off my jacket and rolled my 
sleeves up. As I sat down, Steve and Laura 
arrived, bringing with them the faint smell 
of horse. Laura was trim and smart in 
pale jodhpurs. 

“Nice ride, kids?” Jodv asked. 

“Laura got tossed,” Steve said. 

Jody straightened up. “My goodness, 
Laura. Were you hurt?” 

Laura sat down. I saw the smear of 
grass stain on her left shoulder and hip. 
“I could have been. I was lucky. There’s 
a place beyond Millman’s where you come 
down across the back pasture to that stone 
wall. Plenty of place for two horses to 
land beyond the wall. We were neck and 
neck, and then that damn brute of Steve’s 
swerved over so that when I took the wall, 

I hit it where it drops off on the other 
side. It was a hell of a drop for Molly, and 
I knew she’d fall, so I got my feet out of 
the stirrups in midair. If I hadn’t, she 
would have broken me in half.” 

Jody gave Steve a malignant stare. He 
smothered a yawn with his ham-like 
fist. “One of those things,” he mumbled. 

“It didn’t hurt Molly a bit,” Laura said. 
“Just dug her shoulder on a rock a little. 
Well, I’m off to change.” 

“I better go too,” Steve said. 

“And come back, I expect,” Jody said 
acidly. 

“He’s my guest, Jody. I think you better 
remember that,” Laura said. 

That Steve, I decided, had a hide a 
rhino could envy. He had made one hell 
of a football record. The pros must have 
given him a nice bonus for signing. 
Enough, probably, to take his parents out 
of the servant class. 

He walked sleepily off across lots. I said 
to Jody, “Rough on the kid, aren’t you?” 

“That damn vegetable. He gives me a 
pain.” 

“A nice clean-cut American boy like 
that?” 

“Clean-cut American mammoth. I hate 
having him around, Kip.” 

“He doesn’t seem to bother anybody. 
And there seems to be enough money 


around so you can afford to feed him.” 

She took her feet down, reached her 
drink, drained it and stood up. “A change 
of clothes for me, too.” 

She went up. I went out and tookji walk 
down the road. I found a place with the 
name Pell in front of it. A good-sized 
place. An old man, so huge that I knew 
who he was, was using an automatic hedge- 
clipper near the front of the place. I stood 
and watched him for a while. He didn’t 
say a word until he had finished the section 
he was working on. Then he clicked off the 
gizmo and turned to me. “Something you 
want?” 

“Human-interest story on Steve Tarpin. 
Aren’t you his father?” 

The old man spat with deliberation. “I 
could be.” 

“I bet you’re excited about all the 
money your boy is going to make, huh?” 

He took more time spitting. He looked 
at me out of hooded old eyes. “Hah!” he 
said. 

“No more than that? Just ‘Hah!’?” 

“That’s all Mary and me’ll see of the 
dough, friend. Put that in your human- 
interest story.” He walked away and left 
me standing there. I walked through the 
first blue shadows of dusk back to the 
Dowling place. 

CHAPTER THREE 

Hate’s Death 

T HAT evening, while the four of us 
were at dinner, in the same places 
as before, we all paused when we 
heard someone running toward us through 
the house. Anna Lipcheck appeared in the 
doorway, her hand at her throat, her face 
gray. 

“I’m phoning the doctor,” she said, “I 
think it’s a stroke.” 

In the sudden silence we could all hear 
the heavy, rasping, labored breathing of 
Roger Dowling. I looked at Jody. Instead 
of looking shocked, she looked fiercely 
angry. Laura gave a little cry and ran from 
the room. When we got to the doorway, 
Laura was kneeling beside the bed. The 
rasping breath came from the sagging 
mouth of the sick man. With each breath a 
vein bulged in the withered throat. 

Jody backed away from the door and 
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turned into my arms. “I can’t go in there, 
Kip,” she said, “I can’t!” 

I looked across her shoulder at Steve. 
All sleepiness was gone. He stood poised 
on the balls of his feet, his face carved of 
stone, his eyes slitted and aware. As I 
looked at him, the sleepiness returned. 

The doctor came in fifteen minutes, his 
tires yelping on the asphalt as he braked his 
car. He went in with Dowling and Anna 
and closed the door. The four of us waited 
in the living room. There was no thought of 
continuing dinner, of course. He came out 
after a half hour. He stood, frowning, a 
small man with an air of self-importance 
that was impressive. 

“Cerebral hemorrhage,” he said. 

“Will he die now?” Jody asked quickly. 

The doctor gave her a quick glance. “We 
can keep him alive with glucose, stimulants. 
But there will be no elimination of poisons 
from his system. They will kill him. He’s in 
coma. He won’t regain consciousness.” 

Jody’s eyes filled with tears that spilled 
over. “Doctor Webb, please keep him alive, 
as—as long as you can.” 

“Of course,” he said absently. 

And that was the way the vigil for all of 
us started. There was no getting away from 
the sound of that breathing. It filled the 
house and, seeming to grow, began to fill 
the grounds around the house, threatening 
to fill all of the world. 

It was impossible to obtain another 
nurse. Laura and Anna split the duties, 
and there wasn’t much to do except wait. 
The doctor left and promised to return be¬ 
fore midnight. Steve lumbered around the 
house like a bear looking for a cave. Even 
with his weight, his step was surprisingly 
soft. 

Jody was never without a drink in her 
hand. And the drinks seemed to have no 
effect. For a long time I was alone in the 
living room. Then Steve came in. He stood 
looking into the dead fireplace. There were 
three parallel scratches on the side of his 
neck, under his right ear. I stared at them 
absently, with some small hidden memory 
nagging me. Then Jody came in, and I 
forgot. 

Steve said, “Well, I’m going. I’ll come 
back later maybe.” 

“Don’t hurry,” Jody said. He nodded at 
me and lumbered out. 

Jody and I were left alone, with the 


sound of the breathing. She seemed very 
far away. Pretty soon Laura came out, blue 
patches under her eyes, her mouth drawn 
and tired. 

Jody went to her and put her hands on 
Laura’s shoulders. “I’m truly sorry, dear,” 
she said. 

Laura forced a smile. “I know, Jody. I’m 
sorry I’ve been—unkind to you.” 

They kissed. “That’s all forgotten,” 
Jody murmured. "Look, dear, you need a 
breath of air. Why don’t you take a walk 
in the garden?” She linked her arm in 
Laura’s and walked her to the side door. 
She opened the closet and took out a long 
bright yellow corduroy coat. “Here, dear. 
Wear my coat. There’s a chill in the air.” 

“Mine’s right here, Jody. Why—no it 
isn’t!” 

“Oh, I remember. It’s up in my room, 
dear. I borrowed it yesterday. Take this 
one.” She slipped it over Laura’s shoulders, 
opened the door. Laura went out. For a 
moment Jody’s face sagged in an odd way. 

Did you ever listen to a complicated lock 
when the key is turned. Each tumbler 
makes a separate click as it is released, and 
the last one, the one which opens the lock, 
makes a louder click than all the rest. 

Little things clicked in my mind. Secret 
marriage, scratches on a bull neck, poverty, 
greediness, my own gullibility. 

I stood up as casually as I dared and 
said, “I think I’ll walk with her, Jody.” 

“She’d rather be alone, Kip.” 

“No, honey. She needs company.” 

Jody blocked the door, her eyes blazing. 
“I need your company, Kip.” 

I smiled and reached for her. As she 
came into my arms, I pivoted her over my 
hip and sat her on the hall floor with a 
thump. I tore the door open and ran down 
through the garden. Ahead of me the tall 
girl walked slowly. I made little noise on 
the grass, and I ran as hard and as fast as 
I could. Fifteen feet from her I tripped on 
a small bush. I kept going, head down, 
arms pinwheeling, then dived and slammed 
her legs out from under her, hearing as 
she toppled across me the guttural chunk 
of a silenced shot, the whiss of lead cutting 
the night air. 

1 GOT my knees under me as she started 
to sit up. I hit her flush on the jaw 
with a punch that didn’t travel over six 
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inches. Her teeth clicked shut, and she 
dropped back onto the grass. I ran for the 
dark line of brush, crouched low, angling 
back and forth. There was a crashing in 
the brush ahead of me, and I put on speed, 
but the vague shape was more fleet than I. 
The garden house was an oblong shadow 
off to my right, the miniature river dead 
ahead. 

There was a distant wet sound that I 
couldn’t identify, and suddenly I was hit 
hard. Fists and elbows and knees, all like 
boulders, smacked me from throat to 
thighs. It was like catching a barrel of 
bricks dropped off a roof. I flew back into 
heavy brush, gagging for breath, and a 
figure towered over me, blotting out half 
the sky. I rolled up onto my shoulders and 
let fly with both heels. They hit some¬ 
thing satisfyingly soft, and, as it staggered 
back, I got up onto my feet. I got up with 
a rock in my hand. 

It drove at me again, and the shoulder 
drove into my middle, bearing me back. I 
swung the rock the first time. The dark 
fist slammed me over the ear, and comets 
circled the night sky. I swung the rock 
again. A fist pawed softly at my mouth. I 
swung the rock the third time. The dark 
figure folded down onto me with a mild 
sigh, its cheek against mine. I raised my 
rock high and brought it down against 
the back of its head. I lay still for some 
time, then wiggled out from under it. I 
found a match and stared at Steve’s bat¬ 
tered face. He looked very normal, sleep¬ 
ing peacefully. 

Jody was standing by Laura, grinding 
her hands together. “Is she—” 

I realized that I still held the rock in 
my hand. I wanted to use it to smash Jody’s 
face. It made a thud when I dropped it 
onto the grass. 

“Yes, she’s dead,” I said softly. “Some 
man shot her. I knocked him out with a 
rock down in the brush. I’m going to call 
the police and then go back with a light 
and take a look at him and see who he is.” 

I bent and picked Laura up in my 
arms. 

Jody said thinly, “Somebody thought it 
was me, Kip. She was wearing my coat.” 

I carried Laura into the house. I took her 
back to her room, and I put her on’ the 
bed. The bruise on her jaw was already 
darkening. She moaned, and I clapped a 


hand over her mouth. Her eyes opened 
wide, and vacant. Comprehension came 
back into them. Comprehension and anger. 

I said, “Talk in a whisper, Laura.” I 
took my hand from her mouth. 

“What’s happening? Why did you—’’ 

“Laura, something bad is going on. 
Something very bad. Jody thinks you’re 
dead. I want her to keep on thinking so. 
Stay in this room and be quiet. I’m going to 
lock the door on the outside. Promise me?” 

“I want to be with Dad.” 

“You’ll be with him where he’s going if 
you don’t do as I say. Don’t do it for me. 
Do it for your husband.” 

She jumped. “What are you—” 

“Don’t kid me, Laura. I know. Where 
is he? In the service somewhere?” 

“Marine fighter pilot,” she said wood- 
enly. “We were married secretly. Dad was 
too sick to—” 

“But Steve was there, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes, and Steve has been so sweet to 
me and so understanding.” 

“Now I’m locking you in and reporting 
your murder, Laura. Please, please trust 
me.” 

As I stood waiting for her answer, we 
heard the stentorian breathing, that had 
filled the house, stop. The silence was that 
of a tomb. Then the breathing started 
again, faltered, stopped. Long seconds 
passed. It did not begin again. Nothing 
could have been more clear. She turned 
her face to the wall and began to cry si¬ 
lently. I touched her shoulder, then tiptoed 
out and locked the door behind me. I 
phoned the Paynesburg police and reported 
a murder. 

Murder at the Dowling home brought 
out the Chief. Jody, somehow, had found 
time to change to a black dress. She had 
removed all makeup. I had never noticed 
before how thin her lips were. 

As I led the Chief and a group of im¬ 
pressed, tiptoeing minions back to Laura’s 
room, the Chief said, “I hope you realize, 
Merrit, that moving a body is a serious 
business.” 

“I know,” I said. I unlocked the door. 
The corpse was sitting on the edge of the 
bed. 

“Listen here,” the Chief said angrily, 
“just what kind of a darn fool—” 

“Shush!” I said. “Get in here, all of you.” 
They came in, red-faced with annoyance. 
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I said, “This was the spur of the moment 
thing. Mrs. Dowling and Steve Tarpin 
tried to kill this girl. The men you sent 
after Steve will lug him up here. Then we 
get the two of them together. 

"If they think they succeeded, my guess 
is that they’ll say something Laura here 
can refute, and then you can charge them 
with attempted murder, at' least. You see, 
they had to get Laura out of the way be¬ 
fore the old man died, otherwise I^aura’s 
husband—she’s secretly married—would 
get her half of the estate. They think she 
died before Roger Dowling. That means 
Jody Dowling thinks right now that she 
gets it all.” 

Laura covered her face with her hands. 
“No, no,” she said. 

There was a knock at the door. The 
Chief opened it a cautious crack, then 
swung it wide and let a man with a blood¬ 
hound’s sagging face in. “We found Tar¬ 
pin, Chief. Only not the way this fella said. 
We found him real dead, with his head 
beat in good.” 

They were all staring at me. My mind 
had stopped functioning completely. Jody 
had started dealing from the bottom of a 
brand new deck. The Chief made a wild 
grab but missed Laura as she fainted. 

I said quickly, “I made a bad mistake. 
I should have guessed Jody would see that 
perfect out. She went back and did it. I 
only knocked him out.” 

The Chief glared at me. “A nice little 
woman like that Mrs. Dowling. You must 
be nuts. I’m charging you with murder, 
my friend. Just who the hell are you?” 

“Will you play along with me for a half 
hour or so? What have you got to lose?” 

E WERE in the living room. All the 
animosity was directed at me. Both 
bodies had been taken away. Steve’s and 
Roger Dowling’s. Jody looked shrunken 
and small and white. 

I said, “I’ll make it brief. I’m not proud 
of it. I was the patsy. Steve, the child of 
servants, and Jody, from the wrong end 
of town, made a pact. Get rid of Laura and 
take over all the old man’s dough. Trouble 
was, there wasn’t any impartial witness 
around. Everybody had something at stake. 
Jody thought of me. She knew I’d come 
a-running. So they faked an attempt at 
Jody’s life.” 


I showed, them the lighter and the slug, 
retold Jody’s story, and then said, “Of 
course, the slug didn’t hit the shoulder- 
bag while Jody was behind it. They prob¬ 
ably laid it flat on the ground, and then 
Steve knuckled her hard in the right spot 
to make a convincing bruise.” 

Jody laughed flatly, without humor. 
Everybody glared at me. 

“Laura was secretly married. Only Steve 
was supposed to know that. Steve, to 
cover himself, made it look as though he 
were her boy friend. Jody played along 
with the gag by ordering Steve out of the 
house, knowing that Laura would fight 
it—and win.” 

“Laura told me she was married,” Jody 
said. 

"The murder was to look like mistaken 
identity. That’s why Laura was sent out 
wearing Jody’s yellow c<3at,” I said. “Steve 
was waiting out there in the brush to gun 
her down. Jody and Steve had been very 
discreet, but not discreet enough. I re¬ 
membered in time why parallel scratches 
on his neck looked familiar. Jody used to 
put those same marks on me in Los 
Angeles seven years ago. When I remem¬ 
bered, things began to add up fast. If they 
hadn’t added up, it’s a good bet that Jody 
would be marrying Steve sometime next 
year.” 

"How quaint!” Jody said. 

"When Laura went out, I ran after her. 
I got to her too late. I chased Steve down 
to the river and knocked him out. When I 
came back to call, Jody went down and beat 
his skull in. Now she doesn’t have to share 
with anybody. Laura died before her father 
did. Steve is dead. Jody has six million 
dollars, which is just the way she wanted 
it.” 

Jody smiled. She said to the Chief, “May 
I be permitted to tell my side of it, or are 
you going to send me to the electric chair 
immediately ?” 

“Please tell us what happened, Mrs. 
Dowling,” the Chief said, glaring over at 

"This is horrible—for me to have to 
have all this happen the night my husband 
dies,” she said in a small voice. “I’m sure 
I don’t know what Mr. Merrit is talking 
about. That is my lighter, but I don’t 
know what happened to it. I used to know 
Mr. Merrit, a long time ago. He found me 
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a few days ago and forced his way in 
here. Because of my husband’s illness, I 
couldn’t make a scene. I pretended he was 
my cousin. The nurse can back me up on 
that. 

“When I convinced him that I was no 
longer interested in him in any way, he 
started to force his attentions on Laura. 
He seemed quite taken with her. Steve was 
angry about it, but I refused to let Steve 
throw him out. I decided Laura could 
handle it in her own way. She told me she 
could. 

“All today he has been acting strange and 
—irrational. Even after my husband’s 
stroke, he still kept after Laura. When he 
followed her out of the house, I grew wor¬ 
ried. I went out and watched. I saw them 
argue. Then I saw a gleaming thing in his 
hand. There was a funny noise. Laura fell. 
He ran down toward the river. I ran after 
him and saw Steve run over and cut him 
off, just as Mr. Merrit threw something 
into the river. It was probably the gun 
and you’ll probably find it there. 

“Steve and Mr. Merrit fought, and I 
was afraid to go any closer. Finally one 


of them stood up. I could see in the moon¬ 
light that it was Mr. Merrit. He came ud 
to me with a bloodstained rock in his hand. 
I was too frightened to speak or move. 
Then he dropped the rock and picked up 
Laura’s body and—and carried her into the 
house.” 

She settled back and looked around con¬ 
fidently. Then she said, in a small voice, 
“Why is everyone looking at me that 
way?” 

I couldn’t help admiring her. I had been 
a good little boy and destroyed the letter 
she sent me, as per instructions in the let¬ 
ter. If I had reached Laura one full second 
later, Danny Deever Merrit would be hang¬ 
ing in the morning. 

“In the moonlight,” the Chief said, “you 
could see the rock was bloodstained?” 

His manner toward her had changed in 
a way that was not entirely subtle. Her 
hand clamped the arm of the chair and her 
eyes flicked across our faces. “I—I’m pret¬ 
ty certain I could.” 

“And this man killed your step-daughter 
in a jealous frenzy because she wouldn’t 
accept his attentions?” 
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She looked at me clinically. “I think Mr. 
Merrit is quite mad.” 

The Chief gave an abrupt nod to the 
man with the bloodhound face. The man 
walked out of the room. 

The Chief said, “It’s a shame that your 
step-daughter isn’t around to back up your 
story, Mrs. Dowling.” 

“Laura and I were very close. I’ll nev¬ 
er forgive myself for not having Steve 
throw Mr. Merrit out when he first ap¬ 
peared here.” She frowned. "And why 
should my story need backing up? Cer¬ 
tainly, that insane yarn he told you—” 
Laura walked into the room and said, 
"Jody, they told me you—” 

It wasn’t pretty. Probably it never is. 
Jody’s small face under the heavy black 
bangs fell apart. The flat, animal lines of 
the insane appeared. And she began to 
scream. She slammed her heels on the 
floor and arched her body upward, out of 
the chair, screaming. She flung herself 
against the arm, and the chair went over 
with her, and she clawed the rug, drum¬ 
ming with her feet as she screamed. 

After they took her away, it was largely 
a matter of cleaning up the details. They 
took Anna Lipcheck’s testimony about the 
bag. The Chief wondered why it wasn’t 
used as a prop, and then when Anna de¬ 
scribed it in more detail, it was easy to see 
that the powder burns around the hole 
made it useless. The clothes that Jody had 
been wearing before she changed to black 
were found wadded in the bottom of a 
hamper, the telltale spatter of blood and 
tissue near the hem. When Laura col¬ 
lapsed, the doctor came back and gave her 
a shot, told Miss Lipcheck it wouldn’t hurt 
to stay around another day or two. 

At three in the morning Anna Lipcheck 
and I sat at the kitchen table, coffee bur¬ 
bling peacefully on the big gas range. She 
ran her fingers back through the dark red 


hair at her temples and rested her elbows 
on the table. The house was as still as only 
a midwest three a.m. can be. Miss Lip¬ 
check was still in white, but not as starched 
as before. 

"You’ve got to stay around, eh?” she 
asked. 

I nodded. “Witness for the prosecution. 
I know Jody. A lot. of that was an act. 
Temporary insanity, she’ll plead. And I 
want premeditation to stick.” 

She closed her eyes. “Me, I’ve had 
enough. More than enough. It’s taken me 
long enough. I’m leaving this town for 
good, as soon as the shouting’s over.” 

“She’s haunted me for seven years, and 
now the ghost is dead,” I said. 

She got up wearily, brought the coffee 
over. “Where’ll you go?” she asked. 

I shrugged. “I’ve come this far. Might 
as well drive on out to the Coast. There’s 
some ghosts out there, too.” 

She filled my cup. “Get out of this 
white,” she said, “and I look like anybody.” 

I leaned back and stared up at her until 
she flushed. I wonder why I had thought 
her eyes colorless. “Not like anybody,” I 
said. “A lot better than most.” 

“Always wanted a look at those cable 
cars,” she said. 

And that’s how it was. That’s how, two 
months later, Anna got her check in the 
mail from the estate. Five thousand dol¬ 
lars, twice as much as she had expected. 
There were only two letters in our mail 
that July morning in San Francisco. The 
other one was for me. It was a check for 
ten thousand. From Laura Dowling 
O’Neill. There was a picture with it. I 
flipped it across the breakfast table to An¬ 
na. It was of Laura standing beside a good- 
looking kid with a good jaw and a grin. 
One arm was in a sling, and the other was 
around Laura. She was smiling right into 
the camera. 

END 
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.A Montgomery, Ala., man was arrested because, when he 
became dissatisfied with the performance of his new auto, he 
ran it through the plate glass window of the company from 
whom he’d bought the car. 

A man was fined $100 by a Hartford, Conn., judge for poking 
another man too hard in the chest with a forefinger to empha¬ 
size a point at dispute. 






Jay Danvers was a private detective who believed It began with a redhead who looked like an angel 
in life—and death—insurance. So he wrote out and behaved like a demon—daughter of the 
—well in advance—the story of how he came to straightest, and most doting, man in town ... the 
d' e ‘ governor’s special crime prosecutor. 



The tale took an interesting twist when Danvers 
became secret witness to a murder, helpless to stop 
the slaying, the disposal of the corpse—or the 
killer’s getaway. 


A grisly climax came when Danvers found himself 
buying one corpse for the price of two ... in 
Fred’k C. Davis’ “Death, My Darling Daughter” 
—in the next issue, out August 3rd. 



















WINE, WOMEN 
AND CORPSES 


CHAPTER ONE 

Beers and Biers 

I BROUGHT my maroon convertible to 
a stop, and Terrie and I waited for the 
light. The night was hot and sticky, 
and only heavy business could have torn 
me away from my scotch mists at the Pur : 
pie Eagle’s air-conditioned bar. That, or 
Terrie Walker. She was the kind of gal 
who could make any evening a memorable 
one on your calendar, and it was part of 
my everyday wishful thinking to get her to 
become more than my secretary. Her voice, 
on the phone, had been worth a double 
kick: 

“Mr. Rawson, do you want to make five 
thousand dollars tonight?” 

She wasn’t kidding. Even now, there 
was more emotion in her lovely face than I 
had ever seen her display. 

“You have to pick up this Regan girl at 
the Surf Club. You get one thousand dol¬ 
lars if you date her tonight. Four thousand 
more if you take her to your apartment.” 
Terrie’s cool blue eyes asked me if I 
thought I could do it, but all she said was, 
“The light has changed, Mr. Rawson.” 

The “Mr. Rawson” was too formal for 
the kind of private detective agency I ran, 
and sometimes I wondered if this secretary 
of mine was being sarcastic. Terrie wasn’t 
the easiest kid in the world to figure. 

We drove in silence until I asked, “And 
who’s tossing around all this lettuce?” 

“She gave me the name Nevel Nason— 
and a thousand dollars for a retaining fee.” 
“Cash?” 

Terrie nodded. “In the office safe, Mr. 
Rawson. This brunette target of your win¬ 
ning wiles—a Clarissa Regan—is a taxi 
dancer at the Surf.” 

I tried a cigarette. 

Terrie said, “You passed a light, Mr. 
Rawson. The policeman is blowing his 
whistle at you.” 
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Both of my bulldogged ,44’s 
were in my hands. 


Private-eye Rawson and the gorgeous singer 
had a past in common — 
and a future together . . . 
in death. 
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“Let him mail me a letter.” 

I took it away from there with a rush 
that tossed Terrie back on the seat. 

"Tell me about this Nevel Nason,” I 
said. 

“She’s a lovely little blonde, Mr. Raw- 
son. Her eyes are a sort of green, and 
sometimes they looked yellow. They com¬ 
pletely convinced me that there was noth¬ 
ing wrong in your taking this assignment 
tonight. The thousand dollars was convinc¬ 
ing, too.” 

I had to agree with that. "When will I 
meet this Nevel Nason?” 

“At a quarter to three in the morning,” 
said Terrie, "at your apartment. The four 
thousand dollars will be there, too—if you 
bring along the taxi dancer.” 

“Sounds zany to me.” 

Terrie leaned forward and pointed to a 
bright orange-and-blue neon sign two 
blocks ahead. “There’s the Surf.” 

The Surf was a joint. I’d heard of it. 
Why the police didn’t close it up was a 
mystery to a lot of people, including me. 
Above the entrance was a fifteen-foot 
lighted sign of a babe in a Bikini swim suit, 
and the big word: GIRLS. 

I pulled up a few doors away, looked the 
place over. The neon sign was bright but a 
long marquee above the entrance shaded 
the doorway. It was a dark, discreet en¬ 
trance for guys who wanted to slink in 
nonchalantly. 

The long marquee also shaded the mouth 
of an alley some twenty feet from the 
dance-hall entrance. Traffic on Tenth Ave¬ 
nue flicked by as I stared at the alley 
mouth. It was a handy exit for drunks who 
had gotten too athletic with the dancing 
hostesses in the Surf. 

I looked at, Terrie, spread my hands in 
resignation. "You, Nevel Nason and my 
natural curiosity win.” I got out and closed 
the door. “I’ll use cabs later. You take the 
car.” 

Terrie smiled. “Thank you, Mr. Raw- 
son.” Then she added, "I’ll be home till 
twelve tonight, if you want to call me on 
the case.” 

I resisted the impulse to ask her what she 
was doing after twelve. I walked under the 
marquee and into the dimly lighted entrance 
of the Surf. Upstairs, a tough little hat- 
check girl looked vastly annoyed because I 
was bareheaded. Blaring, brassy music 


from the dance floor blasted out into the 
lobby as I bought a yard of tickets. 

A big, slap-happy bouncer in a shiny, 
greenish-black suit opened a gate for me. 
He looked dumb but he knew his business. 
My tailor—well, he^s fired as of this min¬ 
ute. For this bouncer was wise to the bulge 
under each of my armpits. The bouncer 
looked unhappy but said nothing. I walked 
through the gate. 

The dance-hall was long and narrow. 
The ceiling was low, painted a deep sky- 
blue with small star-shaped electric bulbs 
giving off dim light. The walls were painted 
to resemble a beach with colored umbrellas. 
The breaking surf in the background looked 
like stale gingerale. The joint was not air- 
conditioned. It looked, smelled and was as 
hot as any shorepoint wiggle-wrassler. 

The orchestra was on a raised platform, 
ringed with beach ropes, at one end of the 
narrow dance floor. Some piece of music, 
which I couldn’t identify, was being mauled 
by six sweating musicians. Tobacco smoke 
lay heavily on the air. Girls in skin-tight 
evening gowns were the dancing hostesses. 
They stood at the rail waiting for partners. 
One of these mascaraed mademoiselles was 
a redhead who was not badly put together 
at all. I gave her my tickets. 

She folded the strip and tucked it in her 
strapless gown, though I could have sworn 
there wasn’t room for another item. She 
walked into my arms, draped herself, raised 
her head and smiled. 

I edged her into the writhing mass on the 
dance floor. About all we could do was 
stand and sway. And talk. 

“You don’t look like a misunderstood 
husband,” she said. "And you’re too hand¬ 
some to come in here for a pickup. . . 

I said, “Let me listen to the music, Red.” 

She snuggled again. 

I said, “It’s too hot, Red.” 

“Mister,” she said slowly, “if I’m boring 
you, I’ll give you back half your tickets.” 

I patted her shoulder. “Maybe you can 
help me, Red. I’m looking for a friend. Her 
name is Clarissa Regan. Know her?” 

The redhead moved to a strictly formal 
dancing distance. “Yeah, the Duchess is 
here, but she’s not on the floor right now.” 
The music stopped. “You still have tickets 
for half of the next number.” 

“Keep ’em, Red. If you see—the Duchess 
—send her over to me.” 
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I downed two beers, took the third over 
to the rail. I was watching the orchestra, 
determined to decipher the piece they were 
playing. It was tough detecting, with the 
minimum of clues they were handing out, 
and I’d gotten exactly nowhere with it, 
when I sensed someone beside me. The dis¬ 
tinctive perfume should have been a tipoff. 
I wasn’t quite prepared for what I saw. My 
first impression was that of a wavering 
flame. The flame effect was caused by the 
brunette’s clinging red gown. The wavering 
effect was caused by what was inside the 
red gown. 

S HE pursed her lips and casually looked 
me over. Her big blue eyes would have 
been starry, except for the twin pinpoints 
of steel deep in the irises. 

“Are you the friend who’s looking for 
me?” she asked. 

"Miss Regan?” I said. 

Her eyes seemed to be photographing 
my face from all angles, then checking the 
prints against others in her memory file. 
“If I agree that we’re old friends,” she 
murmured, “then what?” 

"We sit down,” I suggested. “I’ll tell 
you all about how I’m going to earn the 
pleasantest thousand bucks in my life.” 

She spoke carefully and distinctly. “I had 
you pegged for a copper—but copper and 
gold don’t run in the same vein.” 

“With me they do.” 

The steel in her eyes glinted. “So you’re 
a private dick. Where do I fit in with the 
money?” 

She walked over to one of the beach- 
umbrella-ed tables and sat down. We were 
at the far end of the narrow dance-hall, 
away from the clash and din of the orches¬ 
tra and the gong that tolled off the dances. 
The gong clanged several times to each 
piece of music. I pulled my chair close. 

“It’s the sixty-four dollar question— 
multiplied. How do you fit in with the 
grand? Maybe you could help. Maybe you 
could tell me why somebody would pay me 
a thousand bucks to date you tonight.” 

“No, I couldn’t,” she said coolly. She 
tried to bore holes in me with her big blue 
eyes. “Maybe this is just a new approach.” 

I shook my head. “You’re a neat pack¬ 
age, I’ll admit, but I wouldn’t have left 
my air-cooled bar to come up here to this 
hothouse for any girl on two feet.” 
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“Then why—” 

“Like I said, one thousand dollars— 
maybe the chance of more. I’ll begin at the 
beginning. Do you know a person named 
Nevel Nason?” 

Clarissa shook her black, silky head. 

“Well, this Nevel Nason walked into my 
office, plunked down a G in front of my 
secretary-assistant and said the dough was 
mine if I dated you tonight. But there’s 
more to it. I get an additional four thou¬ 
sand—if I take you to my apartment.” 

Clarissa grew stiff in the chair. A ciga¬ 
rette girl came up with some rake-off butts; 
Clarissa’s hand sliced the air with angry 
impatience, sending the other away. 

“Easy,” I said. “I said that the way I 
did on purpose—to get your reaction. 
Okay, I got it. You’re definitely not putting 
on an act. Put yourself in my place—I had 
to find out how you fitted into this setup. 
Frankly, I can’t figure the thing at all. 
Maybe someone’s playing games, or trying 
to make a damned fool of me. But I’m 
curious enough and mercenary enough to 
see it through.” 

Clarissa arched her brows. “I suppose it 
would hurt your reputation—to be caught 
in your apartment with a singer from a 
cheap taxi-dance joint.” 

I pushed both palms out toward her. 
“Please. Please don’t get me wrong. The 
only blue blood in me is black-and-blue 
from knocking around. I’ve been a soda 
jerker, movie usher and bellhop. Say! You 
said you were a singer. Nevel Nason said 
you were a taxi dancer. Apparently she 
doesn’t know you too well.” 

Clarissa looked at me for long, quiet 
moments. She said, “All right, you’ve got 
a date. And, to be mercenary myself, what 
do I get out of it?” 

“Without you, I get nothing. So—a split. 
Right down the middle. As of now, we’ve 
earned five hundred dollars each.” 

“And two thousand more for me if I go 
to your apartment?” she said. “Suppose 
we go to your office and split that grand, 
first. Fair enough?” 

“Fair enough,” I said. 

“I quit here at one. Right now I’ve got 
to do a number.” 

“I’ll stick around, Clarissa, I’d like to 
hear you sing.” 

She smiled for the first time, and it was 
something to see. “I haven’t a very good 


voice, but it’s good enough to get by in a 
place like this. . . . Incidentally, what’s 
your name?” 

“Rawson,” I said. “Jack Rawson.” 

She got up, offered her hand. This was 
the first time I had touched her. Bells didn’t 
ring or sparks didn’t shoot between us, but 
something happened. It felt good. 

“All right. Jack. See you later.” 

I forced myself not to watch her walk 
away. But the tail of my eye did register a 
wavering flame effect that sent me to the 
bar to do something about a very dry 
throat. 

The beer wasn’t too good but it was wet. 
I smoked a cigarette and tried to figure out 
what all this horsing around was about. 

The orchestra stopped and the silence 
really ached. Then I saw Clarissa’s lushly- 
filled flame gown ascend to the-dais. She 
moved toward the mike. 

A ND that was when the cops came pour¬ 
ing into the Surf. Police whistles 
shrilled into the drone of voices. Groans of 
dismay went up to the men near me at the 
bar. 

“Vice raid!” 

“If my wife—” 

There was a wild rush for the exits, but 
no one was going to get anywhere, I could 
see. I took another sip of beer. Morq cops 
swarmed in. This raid was too complete 
and efficient to be a routine vice roundup. 
Bribes, pleas and entreaties fell upon deaf 
official ears. 

A phalanx of cops pushed through the 
main entrance, then the phalanx opened 
to let a dapper little man strut into the 
dance-hall. This dapper little man was the 
D. A. 

District Attorney Plunkett came to a halt 
in the exact center of the dance floor. His 
aides drew up behind him with the pomp 
of general staff officers. Each had his special 
duty and went about it with military pre¬ 
cision. Then District Attorney Plunkett 
spotted me. 

From the corner of my eye I could see 
the red-headed dancing hostess with the 
gentle sway. She was staring bug-eyed at 
me as Plunkett, backed by his investigators, 
detectives and gold-badge policemen, stood 
in front of me. The redhead seemed to be 
trying to squeeze back inconspicuously into 
the crowd. Curvaceous Clarissa and her 
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wavering-flame gown were nowhere in 
sight. 

The D.A. fanned himself reflectively with 
his straw hat. "Good evening, Rawson. Is 
it possible that you’re here for—pleasure?” 

“It’s possible, Plunkett,” I said. Then I 
finished my beer and put down the glass. 

Plunkett addressed the crowd: "Anyone 
giving a false name will be dealt with 
harshly.” 

Dismay and apprehension clouded the 
faces of the customers. But the hostesses 
took the announcement with sighs of relief. 
There’d be no night-court jaunt for them. 

District Attorney Plunkett turned his 
eyes back to me. Plunkett was all right, but 
he was fifty-fifty manhunter and headline- 
hunter. Whatever had happened to bring 
Plunkett here was being weighed in terms 
of screamers, banners and pictures. This 
was election year. He nodded me to a place 
down the bar. 

“It is rather a coincidence, your being 
here—for pleasure. Which reminds me, 
Rawson, you have quite a secretary.” 

“She,” I said, “is none of your business. 
Don’t get any wrong ideas.” 

“Always the gentleman,” murmured the 
D.A. “But let me assure you that your 
relationship with your secretary is the busi¬ 
ness of the district attorney’s office.” He 
fanned himself for several moments. “How 
long have you employed her?” 

“Two years,” I said. "Why?” 

"In due time, Rawson. Of course, you 
checked her references?” 

I nodded. “She used to work for a 
private detective named Rex Keever.” 

“Did Keever like the idea of Miss Walk¬ 
er leaving him and going over to you ?” 

“I’ve never asked him,” I said. 

“Too bad. I guess we’ll never know the 
story on that. Keever won’t be likely to tell 
us—with his head bashed in.” 

Now it was out, the reason for the D.A. 
and the police brass. I said nothing. 

He cleared his throat. “How long have 
you been in this smelly place—and what 
have you been doing?” 

“About three quarters of an hour. The 
ape at the door noticed the guns under my 
coat. I danced with a redhead. Had some 
beer. Sat out a dance with a brunette. More 
beer. Then you came in.” 

“All for pleasure, Mr. Rawson?” 

“All for pleasure, Mr. Plunkett.” 


Detective-Lieutenant Tim O’Sullivan 
came over to us. He’s one of cleverest lads 
on the Homicide Squad. 

I said, “Hello, Tim.” 

He grinned. “Hi, Jack.” Then he handed 
D.A. Plunkett a brown envelope. “You 
said you wanted to see this, sir, before it 
went into the captain’s safe.” 

The D.A. took a filmy white handker¬ 
chief from the envelope. He whisked it to 
and fro under his nose. 

I got a good whiff of the perfume. Mak¬ 
ing my movements slow and careless, I 
took out cigarettes and got one going. The 
D.A. tucked the handkerchief back into the 
envelope. Suddenly he took it out again, 
held it under my nose, saying: 

“Did you notice any of the girls using 
this scent, Rawson?” 

“No,” I lied. 

The D.A. handed the envelope back to 
O’Sullivan. “I don’t envy the man who has 
to smell around here.” 

“The girls will all be checked, sir.” 
O’Sullivan nodded to me and walked away. 

I asked the D.A., “Want me to stick 
around?” 

“Awhile,” he said casually. “Do you 
want to go downstairs in the alley and see 
what somebody did to Rex Keever’s head ?” 

“Not especially,” I said. 

His shrug could have meant anything. 

I finished my cigarette in nonchalant 
aloofness. Then, as swiftly as possible, I 
took a round-about way to where Clarissa 
Regan was sitting at a table alone, chain¬ 
smoking. I made an elaborate business of 
patting my pockets, then asked her: “May 
I bum a cigarette from you?” 

She tossed a pack across the table. Her 
blue eyes were guarded, careful. “So you 
are a cop. And all the while I was begin¬ 
ning to believe that story about twenty-five 
hundred dollars.” 

I lighted one of her butts and said swift¬ 
ly, “Listen. Get rid of your handkerchief 
and any others you have in your pocket- 
book.” 

Her eyes got sick. 

I went on, “If there’s a dime-store per¬ 
fume machine in this joint, squirt yourself 
and the inside of your pocketbook good. 
Tell the cops that you want to go to the 
little girl’s room.” 

Clarissa pushed out the words through 
stiff lips. “Why are you doing this?” 
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“Five thousand dollars,” I said. “We’re 
still in business, baby. Partners.” 

CHAPTER TWO 

Suspicious Lady 

D istrict attorney plun- 

KETT kindly permitted Clarissa 
and me to leave the Surf, after the 
mortal remains of private-peep Rex Keever 
had been lugged off in the meat wagon. 

The marquee-shadowed, family-like en¬ 
trance to the Surf was crawling with cops. 
Detective-Lieutenant Tim O’Sullivan came 
down with us to clear us through the cor¬ 
don. This seemed to signify that Distract 
Attorney Plunkett was convinced that I 
had been at the Surf only to see Clarissa 
Regan. 

Clarissa looked good enough to attract 
any man. She had changed into a candy- 
striped cotton dress which revealed fine 
legs that the flame gown had covered. She 
wore no hat on her silky black hair. High- 
heeled, ankle-strapped white shoes, white 
gloves and an out-size bag touched off the 
toothsome picture. 

I steered her away from a waiting cab, 
and she slanted an inquiring glance up at 
me. “You want to air me out a bit? This 
dime store perfume is slowly suffocating 
me.” 

“No, I want to talk to you where there’s 
no chance of being overheard. Up at the 
next corner seems okay.” We walked slow¬ 
ly in the sultry, depressing heat. The street 
was dingy, lined with brownstone tene¬ 
ments. People hung out of every window, 
gaping at the crowded entrance of the Surf. 
The high stoops were peopled with per¬ 
spiring citizens. 

Up at the corner was a dimly lighted 
delicatessen. We stood there while I got 
two cigarettes going. 

“What was your handkerchief doing in 
the alley beside Rex Keever’s bashed-in 
head ?” I asked bluntly. 

Clarissa met my eyes and held them 
steadily. “I went down in the alley, hoping 
to get a breath of air. A light suddenly 
came on in one of the windows in the back. 
Then I saw the man on the ground. I’d 
been standing right beside him, all the time. 
He’d been badly beaten. I felt for his pulse. 
When I was sure he was dead, I went back 


into the Surf and kept my mouth shut. My 
handkerchief must have dropped when I 
saw him. I swear I jumped like a scalded 
cat. ” 

Her saying that she first looked for signs 
of life before running away from the guy 
had a ring of sincerity for me. She went on, 
“Then you came into the Surf, with your 
song and dance about the five thousand 
dollars.” She shrugged, a delicious move¬ 
ment in the dim light. “I still don’t know 
whether or not you’re lying.” 

“That’s easily proven,” I said, stepping 
into the street to signal a cab. “By the 
way,” I said over my shoulder to her, “I 
noticed that you dodged all the press 
photogs at the Surf. How come? A little 
publicity—” 

“^would cost me mv daytime- job.” 

The cab swung into the curb. I handed 
Clarissa in, gave the cabbie my office ad¬ 
dress and settled back on the hot leather 
seat. 

“What kind of a job?” 

“I’m secretary to an insurance execu¬ 
tive.” 

I wagged my head. “Wonders will never 
cease. Why two jobs? You need the money? 
But tell me something. When I first made 
my proposition in the Surf, you were pretty 
cold toward me. Then, all of a sudden, you 
warmed up to my idea. Now, you’re here 
on the way to my office. Considering that 
you’re working at two jobs, the money 
must be important to you—but it’s not all. 
What changed you, Clarissa?” 

“Something you said, Jack.” 

The cab slid into the curb. I looked out 
and saw the darkened front of my office 
building. 

We walked across the sidewalk up to the 
locked glass doors of the building. Back at 
the end of the corridor I could see a dim 
bulb over a table with an open book on it. 
I rang the night bell and could hear its 
strident peal fill the foyer and rise up the 
elevator shafts to search out the night 
watchman. 

Clarissa said, “I'll tell you what your 
magic words were, Jack. You said that you 
had been a movie usher.” 

“Complete with white trousers with a 
blue stripe, white mess jacket with brass 
buttons and blue epaulets, starched dickey 
and a black bow tie.” I bowed, touched my 
temple in salute. “Carlton service, ma’am.” 
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The night watchman was at the glass 
door, peering out at us. His muted voice 
came through the glass: 

“Oh, it’s you, Mr. Rawson.” He turned 
the key in the lock and opened the door. 

We walked in silence to the elevator and 
got inside. Something seemed to be bother¬ 
ing Clarissa. She was mad at me again for 
some reason or other. 

On the 20th floor, I led the way to my 
office door. It announced grandly: Raw- 
son Detective Agency. I inserted the key 
in the door. 

Clarissa said, “You certainly must have 
done some tall checking up on me—to learn 
about my working at the Carlton Theater.” 

I was so dumbfounded I took the key out 
of the lock without unlocking the door. I 
stared at Clarissa. “Will you say that again 
—slow-like?” 

She tossed her head in anger. “I’m mad 
at myself for swallowing your whole lying 
story.” 

“But it’s the truth 1” I insisted. “Before 
tonight, I never laid eyes on you or even 
heard your name. Now—wait a minute—” 
This whole whacky business was just be¬ 


ginning to make a glimmer of sense.— 
“When were you in the Carlton?” 

Those tiny pinpoints of blue steel were 
back in Clarissa’s eyes. "Nine years ago.” 

I tapped my finger gently on her shoul¬ 
der. “That’s very interesting. And it’s a 
a fact that I, also, worked there nine years 
ago.” 

She twitched my hand off her shoulder. 
“Forgive me if I think you’re a liar.” 

I LET that one slide by because I could 
understand her viewpoint. My mind 
swept back to those days when I worked 
in an office from nine to six and at the 
movie theater from eight to closing. The 
afternoon shift of usherettes went off the 
floor at seven o’clock. The night shift of 
ushers went on at seven. Because I couldn’t 
et from my daytime job, eat dinner and 
e on the floor by seven, I had a special 
arrangement of starting at eight and lock¬ 
ing up every night with the assistant man¬ 
ager. 

“Clarissa,” I said, "I never saw any of 
the usherettes because I went on the floor 
from eight to closing every night. You girls 
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knocked off at seven. Let’s see, you may 
remember some of the ushers at that time. 
Billy was a tall blond lad. Dick was stocky 
and dark haired. Skinny was the film boy. 
Skinny needed glasses but thought they 
would mar his masculine beauty. He could 
hardly see his hand out in front of his face. 
Joe was the assistant manager. Joe was 
a—” 

"Don’t say it.” 

I said, “Guess we both knew Joe . . . 
Now. What do you make of this whole 
night’s business ? Where do you fit in, 
honey?” 

Clarissa moved close to me. “I wish I 
knew, Jack. I’m beginning to be frightened. 
First, there’s this business of five thousand 
dollars—and then, that dead man in the 
alley ...” 

I put my arms around her, drew her to 
me. She came willingly at first, then abrupt¬ 
ly pulled back. Her voice became very 
solemn: 

“Jack, you’re carrying guns. Two of 
them!” She paused for a long minute be¬ 
fore going on. “Let’s postpone that kiss till 
we’re not thinking of dead men. Then— 
then we’ll concentrate,” her eyes met mine 
steadily, “on the kiss.” 

I dropped my arms back to my sides, 
nodded toward my office door. “Let's go 
inside, get the money from the safe—and 
see if we can get a line on this mysterious 
Nevel Nason who knows we both worked 
at the Carlton.” I stepped away from her 
reluctantly and opened the door to my 
office. 

Terrie's large, blond-oak secretarial desk 
dominated the reception room. There was 
an ornate brass lamp on the desk. Clarissa’s 
eyes took in the room as she said: 

“I detect a woman’s touch, Mr. Rawson. 
Nice place, Jack. You’ve come a long way 
since the Carlton.” She wagged her head 
slowly. “It floors me to think that we 
worked there at the same time—and never 
knew each other." 

“I’ll bet it would floor Nevel Nason, 
too. She undoubtedly figured that we would 
recognize each other from the Carlton. Old 
friend and stuff. And your being an old 
friend, or old co-worker, you would fall 
right in line with my suggestion.” I rubbed 
my palms briskly together. “Nevel Nason 
never figured on your doubting my word.” 

In my private office, I tried the safe. It 


was a small, rugged-looking chunk of steel. 
I sat on my heels in front of it and dialed 
the combination. Swinging open the heavy 
steel panel— I stared at the empty cash 
box. My ledgers were in there, and two 
extra bulldogged .44 Colts and a box of 
shells. But that was all. As I suspected, 
there was no money. 

Clarissa’s eyes were mostly veiled by her 
black, sooty lashes. She said, “It was only 
money, anyway.” 

“Terrie lied to me. There never was any 
money.” I shook my head. “I’m sorry for 
all my big talk about thousands and thou¬ 
sands of dollars—” 

“You sound like Mrs. Murphy.” 

“Private joke?” 

“Mrs. Murphy,” Clarissa repeated. “A 
nice old lady who used to come to the 
Carlton. She always sat in the last row, 
and usually talked to herself about thou¬ 
sands of dollars.” 

“Sure,” I said, remembering her then, 
“a gentle old lady with pure white hair. 
Summer and winter, she always wore a 
black coat with a great, big monkey-fur 
collar.” 

Clarissa swung off the desk and came 
over to me. Her smile radiated red-hot 
atoms. “Forgive me for doubting you, 
Jack.” 

“Thanks, honey,” I said, making sure 
to keep my arms from going around her. 
“I can use a little belief in me right now. 
When I opened that safe, I didn’t expect 
to find any money in it—but I was still 
hoping that I would. I believed Terrie up 
until you pointed out how strange it was 
that we had never known each other at the 
Carlton. Believe me, kid, I didn’t lie to 
you.” 

“I know you didn’t, Jack. We’ll just 
call it one of Mrs. Murphy’s thousands . . . 
What now?” 

“I’m getting right back on Nevel Na¬ 
son’s planned schedule. I’m going to my 
apartment.” 

“Me, too,” said Clarissa. 

I shook my head. “We don’t know what 
we’ll be walking into. Don’t forget what 
happened to Rex Keever tonight.” I sliced 
the air decisively with my hand. “You 
don’t go.” 

Clarissa shook her head. “I do go. you’ve 
got two guns to protect me with. What do 
you want—a bazooka?” 
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CHAPTER THREE 

Kiss the Corpse Good-By 

W E WENT to my apartment. My 
two windows face the front of the 
house. They were dark. If anyone 
was up there looking out, they would have 
seen Clarissa with me as we walked into 
the lighted entrance. The apartment house 
was the center one in a row of five exactly 
alike. They were remodeled brownstones 
with a face-lifting and casement windows. 

My apartment was the second floor front. 
We walked across the small foyer, Claris¬ 
sa’s heels . clicking smartly. Those heels 
would have been heard up in my rooms. 
Then we went up the marble steps. I un¬ 
locked my apartment door, opened it a 
crack and said as lightly as I could manage: 

“Come into my parlor.” I pushed Claris¬ 
sa back from the door, ducked inside alone 
and closed the door behind me. Silently I 
dropped to the floor, crouched on the balls 
of my feet, looking and listening. The 
apartment was dark, the only illumination 
coming from a nearby street lamp. 

The light from the street lamp glinted 
on something long and shiny that was 
sliding out of my bedroom door. Both of 
my bulldogged .44’s were in my hands. I 
fired two fast shots from each gun. The 
reverberations from the walls of the tiny 
foyer were deafening. But this noise was 
nothing to the thunderous blast that mush¬ 
roomed from my bedroom door. 

The shotgun blast tore into the wall over 
my head. Plaster, chips of wood from my 
television set, bits of glass rained onto my 
face. If that shotgun had been fired from a 
few feet further away, I would have been 
included in its shredding, tearing destruc¬ 
tion. 

A heavy thud sounded on the bedroom 
floor. I lay still in the choking powder 
fumes. My guns were ready for the slight¬ 
est motion in the bedroom—but none came. 

Slowly penetrating my shocked brain 
was the racket of someone pounding the 
corridor door. I rose from the splinters 
and plaster dust, found the foyer switch 
and pressed it. A ceiling light—spared, 
somehow by the blast—sent an oblong of 
smoke-filtered brilliance into the bedroom. 
In that oblong of light, for all the world 
like the shape of a coffin, lay Terrie. 


The effect was even more startling when 
Terrie raised her head and gave me a 
twisted smile. I saw two dark stains on the 
front of her dress. She was half laying on 
the floor and half propped up against the 
wall. Beside her was the discharged, single- 
barrel shotgun. 

Her low voice chided me, "Two hits and 
two misses. Just fair-to-middling shooting, 
Mr. Rawson.” Her eyes moved to the two 
.44’s still clutched in my hands. She said, 
“You won’t need them now, unless you 
want to finish the job quick.” 

Swiftly I slid the ,44’s into my armpit 
holsters. 

The pounding on the corridor door in¬ 
creased in tempo. Going to the corridor 
door, I opened it and stepped out into the 
outer hallway. A candy-striped hurricane 
hit me, almost knocking me off my feet. 

“Jack, darling—are you all right? Are 
you—?” 

"I’m all right, honey. I was shot in the 
television.” Gently I pushed her out into 
the corridor. “You wait for me downstairs, 
honey.” 

Garissa asked, “Who’s inside, Terrie 
or Nevel Nason?” 

“There never was a Nevel Nason,” I 
said. "Terrie stopped two slugs. She can’t 
last very long. ... You wait downstairs, 
honey.” 

The only other apartment on the floor, 
in the back of the house, was still unten¬ 
anted. But I heard people talking excitedly 
in the corridors both upstairs and down. I 
went back into my apartment and closed 
the door. 

Taking up the phone I called for an 
ambulance. 

Then I went into the bedroom. Terrie 
seemed to be in the same position, but her 
eyes were closed. When I went in, she 
opened her eyes. “Why didn’t you invite 
‘honey’ in? I always did want to meet a 
real heiress.” 

I chewed over that last remark. 

Terrie studied me for a silent second, 
then said, “A girl’s dying wish, Mr. Raw- 
son. You should humor a dying girl.” 

I didn’t answer her. I was feeling dis¬ 
tinctly uneasy about something; for some 
reason I couldn’t clearly understand. Terrie 
was speaking again: 

“Anyway, I brought you and honey to¬ 
gether again. I’m some Cupid, eh?” 
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“That,” I said quietly, “is where you 
made your mistake. You thought Clarissa 
would fall for my line right off. You 
figured we’d remember each other from 
the good old Carlton-theatre days. But, 
you see, Terrie, I didn’t know Clarissa—or 
any of the girls-there—so she wanted to 
make sure of me. She wanted to go to the 
office for the money that you said was in 
the safe.” 

Terrie’s eyes closed again. Her brows 
knitted. She sank her teeth into her lower 
lip. 

I sat on my heels in front of her. “Does 
it hurt, kid?” 

. Her eyelids raised. Her eyes, now again 
inscrutable blue ice, looked into mine. “Yes. 
But most of the pain is in my head, think¬ 
ing how stupid I’ve been. Rex talked me 
out of leaving that thousand in the safe. 
Damn him to hell!” 

“Knowing Rex Keever for the yellow- 
bellied rat he was,” I said, “I figure that 
this deal of yours must have given him 
cold feet at the last minute.” 

“Check, Mr. Rawson. Rex was going to 
queer the whole business there at the Surf. 
I got him into the alley and—uh—dealt 
him out.” 

I fired two cigarettes, stuck one between 
her lips. “There must be money back of 
your play, Terrie. Lots of it.” 

“The chance of a lifetime,” breathed 
Terrie. Her usually unfathomable blue eyes 
lighted with the first emotion I had ever 
seen in them. And that emotion was greed. 
“It all started right in your office, Mr. 
Rawson, with that first letter from Knight, 
Adams and Knight. You never saw it, of 
course. Or the ones that followed.” 


F DR several seconds I was very thought¬ 
ful. KAK were the biggest and swanki¬ 
est lawyers in the city. I said, “They wanted 
me to find Clarissa Regan. She seems to 
have become an heiress for some reason or 
other. Why did they pick me to find her ? I 
never laid eyes on her before tonight.” 

Terrie was weakening. She spoke slowly. 
“Mrs. Murphy made the same mistake that 
I did.” 

“Mrs. Murphy!” I got to my feet. 
“What did that nice old lady—?” 

“That nice old lady,” butted in Terrie, 
“owned the Carlton Theater, among other 
very valuable properties. She willed the 


Carlton to Clarissa Regan. Mrs. Murphy 
had lost track of Regan. But the old lady 
had followed your business career. She 
figured you knew Regan and would be the 
one to find her and break the good news 
to her. Joyous and happy ending, isn’t it— 
for Regan? And me? I get slugs in my 
stomach. Compliments of Two-gun Raw- 
son.” Her voice took on a pleading note, 
something new for Terrie. “Please bring 
her in. I want to congratulate her. Sporting 
of me, eh? Stout fella—that’s me.” 

“I’ll bring her in,” I said. “And the 
ambulance will be here any second now.” I 
wagged my head at Terrie. “You had to kill 
me, didn’t you? You knew I’d never let 
you pass yourself off as Clarissa Regan 
and collect a fortune. And I figure that my 
shotgun murder was going to be blamed on 
some unknown hood with a grudge.” 

“You’re much smarter, Mr. Rawson, 
than I ever gave you credit for being. 
You’ve got the whole angle figured.” 

I shook my head. “All except how the 
hell you figured to blast me with a shot¬ 
gun, spirit Clarissa away, and pop back 
here to act the role of Clarissa.” 

“Rex had rented the back apartment on 
this floor. We were going to hold Clarissa 
there and dispose of her later. With Rex 
out of the picture, I had to go through 
with it anyway. I hoped that I could swing 
the whole deal myself—with luck.” Her 
mouth twisted. “Lucky me. Well, Mr. 
Rawson, let me congratulate the real lucky 
lady.” She slumped back against the wall. 
“It will probably be the very last thing 
I’ll do.” 

Somehow I didn’t feel right. Something 
was dead wrong. I walked over toward the 
corridor door. When Terrie had changed 
her position— That was it! My hand on 
the doorknob, I looked back to what had 
partially registered on my mind. Under 
Terrie’s arm .was an exploded shotgun 
shell. 

Then I saw the barrel of the gun slowly 
raise in Terrie’s hands. The big, gaping 
muzzle centered on the door and on me. 
Terrie had reloaded while I had been out¬ 
side talking to Clarissa. Now, with her 
last physical movement on earth, she was 
going to press the trigger to kill both 
Clarissa and me. 

There was no escape for me. I was at 
(Please continue on page 112) 
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“Kill that light,” Me- / 

Gary said. “They’re 
outside!” 


If was something that old 
McClary couldn’t teach the 
rookie; he’d have to learn 
it for himself—that cold, cold 
feeling of being at the wrong 
end of a gun. . . . 


Occupational Hazard 


L ieutenant clark was on the 

phone when Dave McClary came 
in. He glanced up and nodded at 
a chair, but McClary crossed the office to 
look at a photograph of the city police 
force, taken nearly thirty years before. 
Young McClary, third from the left, sec¬ 
ond row, wore a stern expression. The old 
McClary smiled faintly. It was getting so 
he was having trouble associating himself 
with the rookie in the photograph. The 


shock of black hair was now grey. The 
shoulders, once lean and erect, were thick 
slopes that strained the seams of his uni¬ 
form coat. 

But the change was only physical. Mc¬ 
Clary had never regretted joining the force. 
His pride in his job had never faltered. 

The lieutenant pushed the phone to one 
side and snapped a switch on the desk in¬ 
tercom. “Be right with you,” he told 
McClary, then turned his head to the 
43 
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intercom and said, “Come in here, Gregg.” 

The door opened and a small, lean man 
in plainclothes entered the office. He grin¬ 
ned at McClary. “Well, Dave, how long 
now before you collect the fat pension?” 

McClary had never been able to figure 
out why so many cops were stuck on the 
pension deal. Catch four or five in a bull 
session, and all you heard was how many 
years to go before collecting the pension. 
As if it was some kind of goal, and all you 
did was sweat out the years in between. 
McClary wished he had another ten years 
to sweat, but he said, “A week. How’s it 
going in your department ?” 

“Fine,” said Gregg. "Well, watch the 
alleys tonight. That Leftv Markham ain’t 
no slouch." 

“You come to gab or to take orders?” 
the lieutenant said. “A guy named Adams 
called. Phillip Adams. His cabin cruiser 
was stolen from his private dock about an 
hour ago. See what you can dig up.” 

Gregg made a face. “At this time of 
night? Hell, it’s raining—” 

“Get going,” Clark said. 

Gregg shrugged and went out. McClary 
glanced at the wall clock, then gave the 
lieutenant a blunt look of impatience. “I’ve 
got five minutes to meet roll call.” 

Clark didn't answer directly. He leaned 
back in the chair and looked at bis hands. 
Then he looked up and said, “I’d rather 
you didn’t go out tonight, Dave.” 

TVTOTHING changed on McClary’s face. 

He knew from the way the lieutenant 
had spoken that it wasn’t an order. 

“That rookie,” Clark said. “What’s his 
name—" 

McClary frowned. “Eddie Jameson.” 

“Yeah. Well, he’s able to handle the beat 
by himself, isn’t he?” 

“No, he isn’t,” McClary said shortly. 

A look of annoyance crossed Clark’s face. 
“He had top marks in rookie school. And 
before that he had three years in Germany 
with the MP’s. It seems to me—” 

“Pounding a beat isn’t the Army,” Mc¬ 
Clary cut tn. “Anyway, he’s still too 
damned cocky.” 

The lieutenant gave a small grin. “They 
tell me you weren’t exactly bashful when 
you joined the force." 

McClary started to say that it had been 
different with him, but he knew it hadn’t. 


not really. But a stubborn look settled on 
his face. “I’ll finish my hitch the way I 
started—pounding a beat. And I’m not 
turning in my badge until I’m certain the 
kid can handle it.” 

Clark leaned forward and put his elbows 
on the desk. “It’s just that I hate to see 
you get hurt.” 

“You’ll hate it worse when word gets 
around that you pulled me off the beat be¬ 
cause some punk threatened to gun me.” 

“Ah!” the lieutenant said, and McClary 
knew then that he had won. He knew the 
lieutenant would be thinking of the depart¬ 
ment, and how it would reflect on the de¬ 
partment if one cop was given undue pro¬ 
tection at the first hint of danger. 

Clark said, “We know Lefty got in town 
this morning, but he shook our man. Be 
careful, Dave. He’s nobody’s fool.” 

“He’s a punk,” McClary .said and went 
out. There was still time, and he used the 
pay phone down the hall. In a moment his 
wife was on the line. 

“Maggie?” he asked and felt good when 
he heard her quiet answer. Calling her be¬ 
fore he went on duty was a habit the years 
had not altered. “I’m in kind of a hurry, 
Maggie. ” 

“What’s the matter? The lieutenant call 
you on the carpet?” 

McClary smiled. She knew about this 
thing with Lefty Markham, but it was like 
her not to worry him with her worries. 
“Rain held me up,” he said. 

“Well, don’t forget to invite that young 
man you’re working with to dinner. My 
land, living in a rooming house! He prob¬ 
ably hasn’t had a decent meal—” 

“Now, Maggie. The next thing you’ll 
be for hunting him a wife.” 

“Probably what he needs.” 

“He’ll never find one like you, Maggie,” 
he said, then said good-night and hung up, 
smiling. But the blunt expression was back 
on his face when he entered the squad room. 

r T , HE rain slanted with the wind when 
they trooped out of the Harbor Precinct 
Building. It put an instant shine on rain¬ 
coats, still warm from the radiators. Mc¬ 
Clary pulled his hood down and checked 
his equipment for the last time. This mid- 
night-to-eight beat was never a picnic, and 
tonight anything could happen. 

Eddie Jameson caught up with .him on 
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the street, the long raincoat slapping against 
his legs. Eddie was an alert young man, 
tall and lean, complete with crew haircut 
and grin. He said, “A night to hole up 
with beer and hamburgers.” 

“You’ll get coffee at four,” McClary said. 

Eddie grinned and said, “Okay, old- 
timer.” 

The kid had an edge on the average 
rookie, all right. McClary had to admit 
that. But some things a cop learned only 
through experience, and during the week 
they had worked together McClary had 
got the feeling that Eddie figured he knew 
it all. 

Walking down the street, McClary felt 
the weather in his joints. By the time eight 
o’clock rolled around he would be stiff and 
tired, glad to get home. Still it saddened 
him to know that he would soon turn in 
his badge. Thirty years, the last fifteen 
on this very beat, so that the smell and the 
feel of the streets and the waterfront had 
become part of him, as familiar as the house 
he lived in. 

Eddie tried the doors of the shops and 
the stores as they moved toward Front 
Street. McClary waited on the corner and 
glanced around. The street had its toes 
in the harbor and its head at the foot of 
Brick Hill. The street was beer joints, 
hock shops, flop houses and all-night movie 
houses on one side; the other side was 
tracks, a rail depot, a few scattered ware¬ 
houses. Beyond the tracks an oiled road 
followed the piers that slanted into the bay. 
The big houses fronting the beach started 
around the Point and stretched for a mile. 
That was prowl-car territory. 

Eddie came back and cracked a poor joke 
about ducks. It ruffled McClary a little to 
witness the rookie’s cocky assurance. He 
supposed Eddie reminded him of his own 


reckless youth and made him envious. 

But there was more to it than that, Mc¬ 
Clary knew. This young one didn’t think 
too much of McClary. He would be won¬ 
dering why this old cop still pounded a 
beat after thirty years. This one would be 
climbing the ladder in his head, wearing 
the good suit instead of the uniform, see¬ 
ing his name and “Police Commissioner” 
printed on a glass door. And maybe, just 
maybe, he could get up there. But by the 
time he’d learned the angles, by the time 
he’d bucked the political factions, by the 
time he’d beat himself dry trying to pass 
the stiff examinations—maybe by that time 
he’d change his tune. 

A kink developed in McClary’s right 
thigh, and he had to stop and massage it. 
Back in ’36 a hophead’s bullet had ripped 
the muscles wide open. Eddie looked up 
the street and said, “What’s all this talk 
about Lefty Markham? Didn’t he just get 
out of the pen ?” 

“A couple days ago,” McClary said. 

They moved on along the sidewalk, in 
the rain. 

“Well,” Eddie said, “he’s out to get you 
on account of you killing his brother, isn’t 
that right?” 

“Pretty good reason,” McClary said. He 
glanced at the rookie, at the lean face 
framed by the hood. 

“No, not the way I see it,” the rookie 
said. “How did it happen?” 

“Lefty and Pat headed a gang that spe¬ 
cialized in robbing warehouses. I caught 
up with ’em one nigh% is all.” 

“How did they work it?” 

“There were four in the gang,” Mc¬ 
Clary explained patiently. “They had a 
truck backed up to Jenkins’ warehouse and 
were loading it.” 

“Yeah, but what happened?” 
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“I’ll tell you about it some time,” Mc- 
Clary said. 

TTE DIDN’T like to talk about it, but he 
could remember very easily how it had 
been that night. When he had told them it 
was all over, two of them had jumped off 
the dock and had got away. Pat had tried 
for the cab of the truck, throwing two shots 
at McClary as he wrenched open the door. 
McClary had killed Pat with a single bullet 
from his .38 Police Special before lunging 
at Lefty and dropping him with a kick. 

When Lefty heard that his brother was 
dead, he had screamed revenge. He was 
still screamipg when the judge sentenced 
him to five years in San Quentin, and he’d 
never stopped. 

Now Lefty was out, his sentence served, 
and McClary didn’t need a blueprint to 
know why he’d made the city his first stop. 

A brawl broke out of the saloon up ahead, 
and McClary was there first to break it 
up. Maybe because he’d sensed it coming. 
You could expect three or four brawls 
every night in these dives. These two were 
young fellows, longshoremen, and they 
knew McClary. All-right guys with a few 
beers too many. McClary had them collared 
when Eddie said crisply, “I’ll call the 
wagon.” 

“Not necessary,” McClary said in an 
aside. To the dock workers, he said, “Think 
you can behave yourself the rest of the 
night?" 

“Sure, Mac,” they said in unison. 

“Disturbing the peace,” Eddie said, 
glowering. “Fighting drunk on the street.” 

McClary dropped his hands. “Off the 
street,” he said. 

The two grinned with relief and walked 
away. 

Eddie turned with a hard look. “The 
book says—” 

“I know what it says,” McClary broke 
in. “I read it—a long time ago. But give 
and take, give and take. Don’t draw a 
black line. You’ll live longer and sleep 
better.” 

They made the length of the street and 
then cut across the tracks to the water¬ 
front. Eddie butted his head against the 
rain as if he were trying to rush this eight- 
hour shift. McClary kept a wary eye on 
the dark places. 

They turned on the oiled, rain-spattered 


road. Freighters loomed at the first three 
berths; the rest of the berths were empty. 
Single lights marked the warehouse that 
stretched the length of the piers. 

McClary breathed easier when they 
turned from the road and walked to the end 
of the last. pier. The watchman’s shanty 
had a single bulb lighting its door. Dan, a 
thin man wearing the dark green uniform 
of a private guard under his slicker, stepped 
outside at their approach. “Coffee’s on,” 
he said. 

“Not tonight,” McClary said. He dug 
for a handkerchief and wiped rain from 
his face. “Everything clear?” 

“Except for the weather," Dan chuckled. 

A half-dozen tarpaulin-covered stacks 
dotted the pier beyond the shanty. Rain 
splattered on the drab canvas and ran in 
rivulets from its folds. “Why didn’t they 
put that stuff inside?” McClary asked. 

“Warehouse’s full,” Dan said. “Sure 
about the coffee?” 

McClary nodded. He looked at Eddie 
who was catching a smoke in the lee of the 
shanty. When the rookie flipped the butt 
away, McClary said, “Let’s go,” and turned 
back to the road and hamburgers at Toby’s 
place. 

I T WAS twenty past four when they left 
Toby’s. The wind and the rain hit them, 
flattened their raincoats against their bodies. 
Eddie‘swore. “You’d think it’d let up.” 

“You’ll see plenty nights like it,” Mc¬ 
Clary said. 

They walked along the street that was 
dark and empty now. McClary moved his 
thick shoulders beneath the raincoat, re¬ 
membering when the street had been open 
to every manner of vice. That was when 
a reputed toughness had bought him this 
beat, the year young Mike had died. Some 
of his ambition had gone with young Mike. 

A prowl car swung around the corner 
close to the curb, its tires shooting a spray 
of water. McClary frowned when he saw 
the lieutenant next to the driver. He leaned 
over to look at the lieutenant and said, 
“You’re supposed to go off duty at mid¬ 
night.” 

The lieutenant knuckled his nose. 
“Couldn’t sleep. Anything doing?” 

“Not what you expect,” McClary said. 
He knew why the lieutenant couldn’t sleep, 
and it irked him a little. 
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"Still no line on Lefty,” the lieutenant 
said. “Keep your eyes open.” 

“That’s been my trade,” McClary 
grunted. 

“I’ve got men ready in case anything 
happens.” The lieutenant looked at Eddie. 
“How’s it going, Jameson?” 

“All right, sir.” 

"Get to a call box at the first sign of 
trouble,” the lieutenant said. 

"Yes, sir,” Eddie said. 

The lieutenant lifted his hand and the 
rowl car rolled away. Eddie shook his 
ead and said, “That’s for me. Why walk 
when you can ride?” 

“You learned to crawl before you 
learned to walk,” he said. “Let’s go.” 

Three rounds of the beat in an eight- 
hour shift. The steady tramp of leather 
along the sidewalk, and McClary thinking 
of the pension that could keep him idle— 
if he wanted it to. If he lived to collect 
it. He had no doubts concerning Lefty’s 
threat. 

Crossing the tracks, McClary reached 
through the slash pocket of his raincoat 
and eased his holstered revolver around 
so that it felt handy. They followed the 
oiled road past the freighters. Eddie turned 
his head and said, “Lefty must be nuts 
to come back here. If I was him, I’d be 
heading for new territory.” 

“You’re not him,” McClary said. 

The thing was that crooks didn’t think 
in the way of honest men. Lefty, a habitual 
criminal, hated the law and what it stood 
for. The uniform was his enemy. He 
would not be thinking of McClary as an 
individual, but as a representative of that 
which he feared and hated. It just hap¬ 
pened that McClary had been forced into 
the position of target for his hatred. 

Now they were walking along the pier 
in, Eddie close to the warehouse, Me¬ 
ry where he could look down into the 
bay. The tide was out, and the black water, 
ruffled by wind and rain, slapped noisily 
against barnacle-crusted pilings. McClary 
was wondering when and where and how 
it would come. And he was suddenly think¬ 
ing of Maggie, and just as suddenly not 
thinking in that direction. Such things 
had happened before, yes, but in this case ... 

The thing was that Lefty would be very 
smart in this operation. He’d had five years 
to plan it, and he would be impatient. But 


smart. He would have the manner of it 
well planned, plus the perfect getaway. 

And then, all of a sudden, with Eddie 
skirting the puddles that fronted Dan’s 
shanty, with McClary a dozen paces to the 
rear, McClary heard an alien sound and 
knew the answer. He drew his gun and 
stepped quickly to the side of the ware¬ 
house and gave a low whistle. Eddie didn’t 
turn; he was opening the shanty door and 
looking inside. McClary had moved to 
the corner of the warehouse when Eddie 
looked back. 

“Dan’s not here,” Eddie called. "There’s 
coffee on the heater. Let’s grab a cup.” 

He entered the shanty. 

M cCLARY cursed softly and stayed 
where he was. He did not like this 
situation, because what he had heard was 
the purr of an idling engine, and he had 
remembered that a Phillip Adams had re¬ 
ported a stolen cabin cruiser. Yes. That 
had been Lefty’s plan, all right. He would 
know that if he killed McClary the city and 
the highways would not mean safety. So 
he had stolen the cruiser, alone or with 
help, and had run it beneath the pier. From 
there he could go anywhere in this dark¬ 
ness. He could steal out of the harbor and 
down the coast before daylight. He could 
have arranged a rendezvous somewhere 
along a beach and be a hundred miles away 
by daylight. 

McClary looked back along the dark and 
empty pier. He strained to listen but could 
not hear the engine now. Eddie opened 
the door of the shanty. In the glow of the 
single light, through the rain, McClary 
saw him hold up a cup, heard him call: 
"You coming, Mac?” 

McClary thought then that it would real¬ 
ly be something if he was imagining all 
this. Maybe he was getting old. He put 
his right hand, holding the gun, against his 
thigh and started the walk to the shanty. 
His eyes slid along the tarpaulin-covered 
stacks, and as he walked he knew it was 
going to happen and he had trouble to keep 
from breaking into a run. A figure rose 
from behind the nearest stack. It was Lefty 
Markham, and Lefty was allowing Mc¬ 
Clary a good look at him because that was 
the way ne wanted it. 

McClary realized all this in the split sec¬ 
ond it took him to recognize Lefty, and 
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in that moment Lefty fired, and McClary 
was down and rolling, knowing he had 
been hit, but not badly. 

There was a shout and a shot from a 
different angle. There was the sound of 
the shanty door being flung open, and Mc¬ 
Clary slid on his belly against it and looked 
up at Eddie’s startled face. 

“Kill the light,” McClary said. 

Eddie threw the cup against the bulb, 
breaking it. McCleary put his hands against 
the shanty and got up in the darkness. He 
felt a burning sensation along his side where 
the bullet had creased him, and he said, 
"There’s a phone inside. Call headquarters 
and tell ’em to have the police launch cover 
this pier. Clark will know what to do.” 

Eddie entered the shanty and McClary 
heard him calling. There’s more than one 
out there, he thought, remembering the 
second shot. Maybe one in the cruiser, too. 
Eddie came back. “What do we do now?” 

“We wait,” McClary said. He was lis¬ 
tening for sirens, remembering that lad¬ 
ders were spaced along the pilings, from 
the top of the pier to the catwalks beneath 
the pier. He saw the faint flicker of light 
to his left. 

Eddie saw it too and McClary touched 
his arm and went ahead of him around the 
shanty. He could hear Eddie’s hoarse 
breathing. 

There was a shot behind them. McClary 
heard it thud against the shanty. They 
think we’re inside, he thought, and heard 
feet running in front of them. 

“This way,” McClary said. He didn’t 
want any more shooting if he could help 
it. He ducked and ran with Eddie behind 
him to a stack near the edge of the pier. 
There was a shout, then an answering 
shout. McClary peered around the stack. 
In the lighter darkness of the pier against 
the water he saw two figures scrambling 
over the edge. Lefty was turning tail, and 
McClary knew why when he heard the 
sirens, but not the police launch. 

McClary said, “We go after them.” 

He ran heavily inside the raincoat to the 
edge of the pier, running at a crouch to 
spot one of the ladders. There was the 
roar of an engine bursting into full life. 
McClary cursed. He was moving on his 
knees, his hands feeling for a ladder in the 
darkness. 


McClary’s hand found the top rung of 
a ladder, and he grasped it with both hands 
and lowered himself, then scrambled down 
as fast as he could. When he was near the 
water, he groped with one leg, found the 
catwalk behind the ladder. He ran along 
it with the roar of the engine to one side. 
The boat was backing from beneath the 
pier, he knew, but he could not see it in 
the darkness. He stumbled, moved ahead 
carefully. 

And suddenly was caught in the white 
glare of a spotlight. 

McClary stood there in the glare. The 
cruiser was no more than twenty feet from 
him, and he knew an awful moment. A 
shot exploded on his left; a crash of glass 
followed the shot; the light went out. Three 
shots sounded in quick succession, followed 
by a scream, then another shot. A siren 
sounded from the bay. The police launch 
cut in sharply and flooded the pier with 
light. Past the piling, McClary saw the 
tan cruiser. Saw the rookie board it from 
a catwalk, his gun out in front of him. And 
McClary walked over there carefully, feel¬ 
ing suddenly foolish, feeling his age. 

The rookie had been ahead of him all the 
time. 

T^HE police launch had taken the cruiser 
in tow, and a dozen cops stood around 
the pier, talking. They had found the 
watchman unconscious behind the shanty. 
Eddie had killed one of the men in the ex¬ 
change of shots and had wounded Lefty. 

The lieutenant, who arrived after it was 
all over, didn’t know this. “How did the 
rookie handle himself?” he asked McClary. 

“He’ll do,” McClary said and explained 
what had happened. 

The lieutenant chuckled. “You think 
he can handle the beat from now on?” 

McClary nodded gravely. In his mind 
he was seeing the stern look on the rookie’s 
face as he boarded the cruiser. And he 
felt again the agony of his own fumbling 
when quickness counted, and he thought, 
I had to be convinced sooner or later. 

Walking with the lieutenant to the prowl 
car, he could face it. And in his mind he 
handed the beat over to Eddie Jameson. 
I’ll wait for him to come off duty, he 
thought. I mustn’t forget to invite him 
to dinner tonight. 




Trigger Triangle 

Detective Cram had to learn that charity 
begins at home—and ends in homicide. 



D ETECTIVE Lieutenant Paul Gram 
sat across the desk from the girl. 
She was young and slim. She had 
dark brown eyes and black hair. The lip¬ 
stick was gone, and she needed powder. As 
she talked she squeezed one thumb in the 
palm of its hand. Her face was beginning 
to show the strain, and the tears that had 
gone an hour before were threatening to re¬ 
turn. Her name was Alice Meadows, and she 
had been arrested for murder. 
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Gram glanced at his watch. It was 2:51 
a.m. Almost three hours before he had 
brought her in, while news photographers 
flashed bulbs and reporters clamored for a 
story to beat the midnight deadline. 

The case had moved fast. The body had 
been discovered at 9:40 p.m. by prowl car 
officers. The gun—identified by one o’clock 
through a trace of locally registered serial 
numbers, oil in the glove compartment, lint 
on the gun—had been on the ground on the 
far side of the car from the driver’s seat. 
It wasn’t suicide. The first flash hit the 
radio on the seven o’clock news. Mrs. 
Schultz had called in immediately. The girl 
had been arrested in her apartment. 

Lab tests had identified the gun, but the 
paraffin test had missed. It didn’t mean any¬ 
thing. She had worn gloves. There might 
not have been powder residue. It could miss. 

Now he looked at her nervous hands. She 
was tiring. Across the room Sergeant Mike 
Judd sat in a chair tipped back against the 
wall and watched and listened. 

Gram said, “Once again, Alice. Tell us 
again.” 

She shut her eyes. Her shoulders dropped 
even more listlessly. 

“I’m so tired . . . please . . 

“Just once more, Alice. From the begin¬ 
ning.” 

She began to speak again, with her eyes 
closed, and Gram thought it was like hear¬ 
ing Sue read a story to the kids for the 
fiftieth time. But this was the way you had 
to do it sometimes. You had to listen to 
every word, visualize every scene again, 
watch, wait, be alert for the thing that might 
be different—the thing that might break it. 

“I met him down at Seaside last summer. 
One Sunday. I was on the beach and he sat 
near me and said something about the view 
and then . . .” 

Gram lit a cigarette and began again to 
visualize it into a mental picture as her voice 
droned on: 


His name was Clyde Downey. He was in 
his ntiddle thirties, tall and slim. His eyes 
were blue, his hair brown. He said he was a 
salesman taking his vacation. 

Alice Meadows was lonesome. She had 
come to Portland from Idaho and found a 
job with an insurance company as a typist. 
Other than the few men in her office, Clyde 


Downey was the first man to speak more 
than a dozen sentences to her since she had 
left Idaho. In a few months life had become 
a dull routine of work and lonesome eve¬ 
nings in her small west-side apartment. 

When the sun began to go down that first 
Sunday, Clyde stretched luxuriously in the 
sand and smiled at her. 

“Hungry?” 

“Starved!” She looked at him and felt 
an impulse to rus her fingers through his 
hair, put her hands on his bare, tanned shoul¬ 
ders. She hadn’t brought ^ bathing suit be¬ 
cause she didn’t own one and couldn’t afford 
to buy one. The bus fare had taken her 
budget for the weekend. She wished she 
wore one now. It would have been good to 
swim once before returning. 

He stood and smiled down at her. “Look 
... I’ve a cabin up the beach. If you’ll 
come up there until I take a fast shower 
and dress I’ll take you to a seafood dinner. 
There’s a later bus you can take back to 
Portland.” 

She hesitated, but the frankness of his 
smile reassured her. 

It was a larger cabin than she had ex¬ 
pected. He busied himself in the kitchenette 
mixing drinks. 

Again she hesitated, but he took it for 
granted that she wanted a drink before 
dinner. 

“I’ll take my shower. Then we’ll get sea¬ 
food.” 

He left her and the sound of the shower 
came through a door. 

She sat at the window and watched the 
breakers and the setting sun. It was peace¬ 
ful and friendly. She sipped the drink and, 
when he came out dressed in a sport shirt 
and slacks, her drink was gone. He reached 
for the glass. “Better have another. If we 
wait a half hour we’ll miss the dinner 
crowd.” 

The second drink was stronger. 


Gram interrupted. “He didn’t tell y6u he 
was married?” 

She shook her head. 

“You’re sure?” 

She looked down at her clenched hands. 
“He didn’t tell me.” 

“And for the next three months he took 
you out and you didn’t know he was mar¬ 
ried?” 
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“I didn’t know.” 

“When did you learn about his wife?” 
“Tonight.” 

“Tell us again about that part, Alice." 


When she answered the door, the woman 
stood there wearing a fur coat and a small, 
chic, black hat that emphasized her blonde¬ 
ness. She was smooth and expensive and sure 
of herself. She smiled and said. “Are you 
Alice Meadows?” 

Alice stood uncertainly in the doorway, 
feeling the inadequacy of the raincoat she 
wore. She was going to meet Clyde. In a 
few moments he’d drive by in the sedan and 
they’d go for a ride in the rain. 

“Yes . . .” 

“Going out to meet Clyde?” 

“I . . . who are you?” 

“Clyde’s wife.” 

For a half-moment the words were there, 
as if they’d been spoken from a radio, or a 
movie. They were part of someone else’s 
life, not hers. Then they were hers. ‘Clyde’s 
wife.’ This woman in the expensive fur and 
the chic hat—the woman with the cold blue 
eyes and thin smile—this was Clyde’s wife. 

Alice said, “That’s . . . that’s not true! 
He doesn’t have a wife!” 

“May I come in a moment?” 

The woman stepped forward, and Alice 
drew back. She watched the woman shut the 
door and look around the small apartment. 
The smile didn’t change. 

“Did he say he was a salesman?” she said. 

“Yes . . . but there’s some mistake. You 
can’t mean Clyde. He wouldn’t—” 

“There’s no mistake. It’s happened too 
often. Although it’s never been a brunette 
before.” She looked at Alice with delibera¬ 
tion, appraising her hair, eyes, the soft lines 
of her body beneath the raincoat. 

“Listen . . .” Alice said, her anger quick 
in her voice, “I don’t know who you are 
or what you want, but I think you’d better 
go. I don’t want to talk with you ...” 

The woman smiled again. “You’ll listen. 
It won’t take long. I’m Edith Downey. I’m 
his wife with a certificate to prove it. We’re 
not living together, but we’re married and I 
don’t intend to give him a divorce. I put up 
with him long enough to earn the check I 
get every month. I like it this way. I in¬ 
tend to keep it this way. 

-v Meanwhile. I don’t appreciate having 


him make a fool of me ... or maybe I’m 
just a possessive shrew at heart. Anyhow, 
I won’t have him running around with other 
women. It’s bad for his law practice and 
his income. I don’t like scandal. Stay away 
from him or I’ll make trouble . . where you 
work, here where you live, anywhere I can.” 

She turned then and walked out, gently 
closing the door after her. 

A LICE stared at the closed door. After 
C*- a time— a long time, it seemed—she 
went out and down the stairs. Clyde was 
parked at the curb. He opened the door, and 
she saw the whiteness of his smile. 

“You’re late, baby!” he said. 

She got in the car and stared straight 
ahead of her. 

“A woman was just up to the apartment,” 
she said. “She said her name is Edith 
Downey. She said she’s your wife.” 

She expected him to say something. He 
didn’t. After a moment he lit a cigarette. 

“Is it true?” she said. 

“I should have told you, but—” 

“She says she won’t give you a divorce. 
You can’t marry me.” 

His fingers played along the collar of her 
coat and his hand rested on her shoulder. 

“Let’s be sensible about this, Alice. What 
difference does it make for a while? Sooner 
or later I’ll find a way out. She’ll slip. I’ll 
find grounds for divorce. Meanwhile, we’re 
two adults. We have to face things sensibly. 
What we mean to each other is more im¬ 
portant than—” 

She leaned forward, away from his arm, 
and faced him. 

“Can you marry me, Clyde?” 

“Not right away, baby. Try to under¬ 
stand. Another year, perhaps. I’ll find a 
way—” 

“Now.” 

He frowned, and his lips tightened. A car 
moved into the parking space behind them, 
its lights filling the car before the driver 
switched them off. Clyde reached forward 
and pressed the starter button. 

“Let’s get out of here,” he said. “I’ll ex¬ 
plain . . .” 

Tears blinded her and she reached for the 
door handle. Dimly she realized that Mrs. 
Schultz, who lived in the apartment across 
the hall from her, was in the doorway strug¬ 
gling with an umbrella. Two men were get¬ 
ting out of the car that had parked behind 
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Clyde’s. Someone else walked down the 
street toward them—Mr. Claybottom, the 
apartment manager. 

Clyde grasped her wrist. 

“Come on,” he said tensely. “We’ll talk 
this out. Let’s get out of here. Come on!” 

She pulled away from him. “Leave me 
alone! Haven’t you done enough? 1 —/ 
should kill you!” 

She heard Mrs. Schultz gasp. The two 
men looked at her curiously. Mr. Claybot¬ 
tom stopped and stared at her. 

“Come on!” Clyde said. Panic came over 
her. It seemed that Mrs. Schultz’s eyes, Mr. 
Claybottom’s, the two men’s, were all the 
eyes of the world looking at her, accusing 
her. 

Somehow the car door was closed and they 
were out in the west hills. Neither spoke. 
The windshield-wiper clacked a little wearily 
as they climbed a hill. Clyde turned into the 
abandoned dirt side road where they had 
parked so many times before. 


“Just a moment,” Paul Gram said. “You 
quarreled again. You say you got out of the 
car and ran back to the main road. He 
didn’t follow you?” 

“He didn’t follow me. Near the turn-off 
another car was parked. A couple was in it. 
They must have seen me. Maybe there were 
other couples parked near there.” 

“We haven’t found the couple. Nor any 
couple.” 

“But . . .” 

“You say you walked home from there.” 

“Yes.” 

“Alice . . . you knew the gun was in the 
glove compartment. You said you’d seen it 
there.” 

“Yes.” 

“And you got it out and shot him with it. 
That was the gun, Alice. You said you wore 
gloves that you lost on the way home. There 
would be no prints. Nothing for other tests. 
You shot him and ran, Alice. You’ll never 
beat this. We have too much. Why don’t 
you admit it?” 

“I didn’t kill him.” 

“Mrs. Schultz and Claybottom heard your 
threats. They say you looked as if you would 
kill him!” 

“I told Mrs. Schultz his name one day. 
It was a mistake. She didn’t approve of me 
after she saw him leave late one night.” 


“You killed him, Alice.” 

“No.” 

“Tell me the truth.” 

“Are you married, Lieutenant?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you have children?” 

“Three.” 

“Ask you wife if ... if she could have 
killed you . . . when . . . when you were en¬ 
gaged . . . when you were ...” 

“All right, Alice. I’m going to let you get 
some sleep.” 

“I didn’t kill him.” 

“That reason you gave me—I’m going to 
ask Sue. But spurned love’s been the motive 
for murder a good many times, Alice.” 

“Not . . . not for all women.” 

“I don’t know. I’m going to call a ma¬ 
tron and let you get some sleep.” 

“Thank you.” 

“What did he say just before he died, 
Alice?” 

“Lieutenant ... I didn’t kill him. I’m 
tired. I can’t think. You’ve asked me a 
hundred times. Things are getting mixed up. 
But I didn’t kill him. Whatever you say . . . 
whatever you think ... I didn’t kill him 
... I didn’t kill him ... I didn’t kill 
him . . .” 

“We’ll talk again tomorrow.” 

“I didn’t kill him ...” 


A morning bird’s song came cheerfully 
into the Gram bedroom. A truck stopped 
outside and there was the sound of milk 
bottles being handled. Paul Gram watched 
pre-dawn cast a grayness over the ceiling. 

Sue Gram spoke very softly again. “But 
it’s so hard for me to know, Paul. It was 
different. I was in love, too, but there was 
the ring and security and knowing I was 
yours and you were all mine.” 

“I guess it’s a hypothetical question that 
doesn’t get answered. A shot in the dark 
by a scared kid. Women’s minds work in 
odd patterns sometimes.” 

“Don’t you see what I mean? She’s—well, 
sort of innocent. She doesn’t think in terms 
of ‘having been around,’ or ‘knowing what 
it’s all about.’ From what you say, I think 
she was honestly and humbly in love with 
the heel.” 

“That’s quite a description of a gal who’s 
just murdered a man!” 

“You asked me, Mr. Policeman. I didn’t 
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volunteer. You asked me the question and 
if I didn’t know you’re tired and really try¬ 
ing to do the right thing, I’d run you out 
of bed for being belittling!” 

He chuckled. “Okay. Just for the record, 
and so I can stay in bed and get some shut¬ 
eye—what’s the answer to my question? The 
one she said to ask you.” 

“The answer, I think, depends upon 
whether a woman wants the man or what 
the man has. If she wants the man, I don’t 
see why she’d kill him!” 

“Revenge.” 

“She still wanted the man, Copper! Now 
go to sleep or I’ll never get you up.” 

“This is a hell of a job, Sue.” 

“I’m glad you feel that way about it. If 
you didn’t, you wouldn’t be such a swell man 
for a husband—and a cop.” 

S IX hours of sound sleep had helped a lot 
but finding John Pierney of the District 
Attorney’s staff in his office made Paul 
Gram tired all over again. Gram greeted 
the authoritative young man with a political 
smile. 

“Sorry I’m late,” he said. “Up most of 
the night on the Downey case.” 

“That’s why I’m here.” Pierney said. He 
was short and thin and certain. “Looks like 
you’re wrapped it up. We think we’ll get an 
indictment and conviction without trouble. 
There’s no doubt that she killed him.” 
“Circumstantial.” 

Pierney smiled depreciatively. “It won’t 
sound circumstantial by the time the Old 
Man gets through with it.” 

Gram found a battered pipe in a desk 
drawer, filled it, and lit it as he glanced over 
the papers spread on his desk. 

“Did you know Downey?” he asked. 
“Not well. He’d been practicing in Los 
Angeles.” 

“Oh? But he’s from here, isn’t he?” 
Pierney nodded. “Came home with enough 
to retire.” 

“Good lawyer?” 

“Mouthpiece, some called him.” 

Gram’s eyebrows went up. “Mouthpiece?” 
“He defended Phil Ris and some other 
L A. mobsters who took a rap down there. 
He lost this last time—but it was the first 
time. Guess he decided to quit while he still 
had dough.” 

Gram studied his briar. “Wasn’t there 
some talk that he laid down on the job with 


Ris this last time? Seems I remember some¬ 
thing about it, but didn’t connect that 
Downey with our dead boy.” 

“That was the talk. Some say that’s why 
he came back here. Some of the boys were 
a little peeved bv the way he handled the 
case. And some say he managed to get away 
with a nice piece of change—with Ris out of 
the way. Hidden dough, property, and one 
thing and another that Downey handled for 
him. Having Ris behind bars made it con¬ 
venient for him—especially as the sentence 
was life.” 

Thoughtfully, Gram said, “But a man like 
Ris would have pals.” 

“Undoubtedly. In fact a couple have been 
seen around here lately. Mike Tjaljo and 
Ike Listich.” 

“Downey’s widow a California girl?” 

“No. He married her here before he went 
down there ten years ago. Very attractive 
girl, but they didn’t seem to get along well. 
Maintained separate apartments and that 
sort of thing.” 

“That’s what I’ve heard.” 

“Well, I thought I’d check with you. I 
read the reports.. It’s practically enough for 
us to proceed.” The smart young man got 
up to leave. 

“We’re still looking for evidence,” Gram 
said. “We’ll give you as good a case as we 
can.” 

“Thanks, Paul. I’ll see you later.” 

After the attorney had left, Paul thought¬ 
fully called the identification bureau. They 
said they had pictures on file of Mike Tjaljo 
and Ike Listich. They’d send them up imme¬ 
diately. 

Gram hung up and dialed again. He asked 
for Sergeant Mike Judd. 

In a few moments he and Judd studied the 
photographs of Tjaljo and Listich. 

“Check on them,” Gram said. “What they 
did last night. I’ll talk with the woman.” 

Edith Downey admitted him to an expen¬ 
sive apartment. His chair gave him a view 
of the city, and across the room the woman 
watched him pleasantly. She was slim and 
attractive in skirt and sweater. If she suf¬ 
fered grief, it didn’t show in her eyes. 

“I’ll make this brief, Mrs. Downey.” 

She nodded. “Naturally you have ques¬ 
tions. I was just reading the news stories.” 

“The girl told us you saw her.” 

The nod again. “Perhaps a little foolishly. 
I told her that Clyde was married. Obvi- 
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ously—and as I suspected—she didn’t know. 
But then, I had no illusions about Clyde. 
And I wanted to break that up. To protect 
myself—and . . . well, to protect her. My 
husband, Lieutenant, was somewhat of a 
heel.” 

“That’s what I’ve gathered. Incidentally, 
do you know a man named Tjaljo ... or 
one named Listich?” 

“I know who they are. My husband was 
afraid of them. It was something to do with 
his defense of Phil Ris.” 

“Why?” 

“I knew very little of what Clyde was do¬ 
ing. We were separated. When he decided 
to return here, I decided to come, too. This 
is my home. And, frankly, I’ve felt a need 
to keep my eye on him. There was the mat¬ 
ter of my support.” 

“But you knew why he was afraid of 
those two men?” 

“He came to my apartment down there 
one night. He said he didn’t want to return 
to his—that those two men blamed him for 
Ris’s conviction and thought he had con¬ 
cealed some of Ris’s wealth. They were try¬ 
ing to get It and even the score for Ris.” 

“Do you think they killed him?” 

She regarded him thoughtfully. “I don’t 
like to say this—I feel sorry for her—but I 
think Alice Meadows probably had very 
good reason to kill him—knowing Clyde. I 
doubt that Tjaljo or Listich had anything to 
do with it.” 

“Why not?” 

"Well—for one thing, wouldn’t they have 
used their own guns?” 

He rubbed his chin and finally nodded. 
“That’s good reasoning,” he admitted. “And 
thanks for your help.” 

She went to the door with him. 

“Will you let me know?” she asked. 

“It’s only a matter of time.” He thanked 
her again and left the building, thinking that 
the two California men could be smart 
enough not to use their guns—to plant a 
rap on Alice Meadows. Perhaps Judd would 
have news. 

J UDD had news. “Mrs. Schultz and that 
guy Claybottom identified them as the 
men who got out of the car parked behind 
Downey’s.” 

Gram’s eyes brightened. “Pick ’em up!” 
Judd smiled. “Ahead of you, Bossl I got 
’em on ice downstairs.” 


“Let’s see them.” 

Tjaljo and Listich dressed like insurance 
salesmen, but their eyes had no friendliness. 
They sat in Gram’s office and watched him 
with attentive politeness. 

Gram said, “You followed Downey to an 
apartment house last night. A girl started 
to get out of his car after you parked behind 
him and then stayed in—after some quarrel¬ 
ing. We have two witnesses who saw you.” 

Tjaljo nodded. He was tan and young and 
confident. “So you want to know if we fol¬ 
lowed Downey when he pulled out. Right?” 

“Yes.” 

“When we heard that girl say she ought 
to kill him—and she looked like she would— 
we thought an alibi would be handy. We 
made sure we had one.” 

“Thoughtful.” 

“Just careful.” 

“Okay. What’s the alibi?” 

Tjaljo glanced at Listich. They smiled a 
little. 

“We hadn’t had dinner,” Tjaljo said, “so 
we picked that place across from headquar¬ 
ters where you cops hang out. We had steaks. 
We told the counterman we thought his clock 
was slow and furnished a nickel for him to 
call the time number. His clock was right. 
He’ll remember. After we ate we played his 
pinball machine until he closed.” 

Gram reached for a telephone and dialed. 
The counterman was off shift, but happened 
to be there. They’d send him right over. 

No one spoke while they waited. The 
counterman came in and nodded his bald 
head at Gram and Judd. 

“Ever see these two birds?” Gram asked. 

“Sure, Paul. In the joint last night. Had 
me catch the time. Eight-ten, it was. They 
stayed until I closed at two, playin’ the pin¬ 
ball machine.” 

Gram sighed. “Okay, Bill. Thanks.” 

The California men exchanged smiles 
ajgain. 

* “Satisfied?” asked Listich. 

“You can go.” 

“We’ve got two guns in the car. If you 
want to check slugs that killed him against 
our guns, that’s okay, too. We’re clean.” 

“Get out. Beat it.” 

The men smiled again and left. 

Judd stretched. “Nice try, Boss. We start 
again on Alice?” 

“Yes.” 

Judd started for the door and suddenly 
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Gram stared at him, his memory jogged. 

“Mike! Bring me every morning paper 
you can find! Quick!” 

A half hour later he shoved them aside 
and smiled at Judd. 

“Come on,” he said. “I’ll need you.” 

Edith Downey had changed to a street 
suit. She looked a little impatient when she 
saw Paul Gram at her door. 

“I’ll only take a moment,” Paul said. He 
intrpduced Judd. 

“I’m interested in your theory about 
Tjaljo and Listich not being the killers,” 
Gram said. “Maybe you can clear up a 
point or two.” 

She looked puzzled. “I don’t see how I 
can help. I only said that they’d probably 
use their own guns.” 

Gram nodded. “That’s what I wanted 
Judd to hear you say. That makes two of 
us.” 

“But what . . ?” 

“How do you know that it wasn’t one of 
their guns? I checked the papers. It’s not 
in any story. In fact, I haven’t released 
information about the gun. The statement 
I finally made this morning—which didn’t 
mention the gun—was too late to make a 
morning edition. The papers carried only 
overnight stories about the murder and 
arrest. I wasn’t sure myself about the gun 
until after one o’clock this morning. How do 
you know it wasn’t one of their guns?” 

“Why . . . I . . .” 

“You know because you used his gun to 
kill him. You followed them. The car Alice 
saw was yours. She assumed there was a 
couple in it. When she ran away, you went 
up there. I don’t know what was said, but 
it ended in your killing him.” 

“Why should I kill Clyde?” 


“To make certain you’d get his money. 
It’s probably plenty if rumors are true—a 
big slice of Ris’s. And you made sure you’d 
get it—pinning the murder on Alice Mead¬ 
ows. You ran too much risk of losing him 
and the money if he lived. He restricted 
your life too much. He wanted a divorce. 
I’ll probably find witnesses to prove you 
stayed parked near the apartment last night 
and saw what happened there.” 

“You can’t—” 

“I think we can. Your car tires probably 
have soil on them from that muddy side- 
road. That, along with what you’ve admitted 
about the gun, should do it. We want a 
paraffin test of your hands for powder resi¬ 
due. You’ve already admitted too much.” 

“You’re very clever, Lieutenant. But after 
I left her place I called on Judge Ramsey 
and Mrs. Ramsey. I was his secretary when 
I met my husband. Mrs. Ramsey is an in¬ 
valid and always home. I’m very fond of 
them. I stayed quite late.” 

Gram went to the telephone and called the 
Ramsey residence. His questions were polite 
and brief and to the point. He frowned as 
he hung up. 

Judd looked at him. Gram nodded. “She 
was there.” 

“Then you won’t need me?” the woman 
smiled. 

“I’ll find you if I do,” Gram said. 

O UTSIDE Gram and Judd sat in their 
parked car. Gram’s eyes were narrowed 
in thought. Judd stared morosely at passing 
traffic. “Maybe we been wrong,” Judd said. 
“It looks like Alice.” 

“She was ready to leave.” 

“She . . ? Oh, you mean the Downey 
dame?” 
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Gram nodded. “Maybe she’s spotted us. 
We’d better move.” 

He drove around the block and parked 
down the avenue where they could watch 
the door. 

Ten minutes passed. She came out and 
walked to a blue coupe. The detectives 
pulled into traffic behind her. 

“What’s this buy us?” Judd said. 

“I’m not sure. Maybe it’s a hunch.” 

Edith Downey drove swiftly and expertly. 
They threaded into downtown traffic and she 
swerved to the front of a hotel. A man got 
into the car. 

Judd swore softly. Gram nodded. “Tjaljo. 
She took a chance.” 

“She’s taking another, kissing him in this 
traffic,” Judd said. “What makes?” 

“They figure we’ve lost interest in them. 
No reason to tail ’em.” 

“I still don’t get the pitch.” 

“Those alibis were too damned pat,” Gram 
said. 

He parked at a drug store and found a 
telephone booth. 

He looked grim when he returned to the 
car. “Remember that counterman?” 

“Bill Crowley? Sure. He’s been in that 
joint a couple of years.” 

“Know where he was before that?” 

Judd shook his head. 

“I found out. San Quentin, doing time. 
He worked for Ris until they caught him 
rolling a customer in back of the place.” 

“Things begin to add.” 

“To a nice answer,” Gram nodded. 

It was a dilapidated rooming house. They 
found Bill Crowley packing two cheap suit¬ 
cases. 

“Going somewhere?” Gram asked. 

“I got a new job in California.” 

“Who got the job for you?” 

“I—well, I just heard about it.” 

“Tjaljo and Listich?” 

“Who?” 

“How much did they pay you to set up 
their alibis?” 

“Look, Paul, I don’t get this. You know 
me and—” 

“Because you’ve served me coffee and 
sandwiches a couple of years? And don’t 
‘Paul’ me. You’re coming to headquarters.” 

“Hell, Lieutenant. I got a train to catch. 
I haven’t the least idea what you’re—” 

“How much dough are you carrying?” 

“Why ... I got a little.” 


“We’d better take a look.” Gram nodded 
to Judd and the sergeant moved toward the 
small, bald-headed man. 

Crowley drew back. “I been lucky with 
the ponies.” 

Gram’s lips tightened. “And we’ve had 
some guys rolled lately.” 

Crowley blanched. “You can’t pin no rap 
on me! I’m a two-time loser. If you tag 
me for another rap I’ll—” 

“You’ll spend a hell of a long time in the 
big house.” 

“I didn’t do nothing.” 

“I’m doing this the nice way, Crowley. I 
can be tough.” 

Crowley sat on the unmade bed in the 
room and stared at the suitcases. 

“Yeah,” he said finally. “I got no out.” 

“They paid you to alibi them?” 

“One grand. They had it rigged for sev¬ 
eral days, waiting for the right time.” 

“And they didn’t come in the joint when 
you said?” 

“No. They came a lot later.” 

“Let’s go to headquarters. You can dic¬ 
tate a statement there.” 

Attorney John Pierney was enjoying him¬ 
self. He sat behind his desk and looked at 
Edith Downey, then at Listich and Tjaljo. 
Gram and Judd sat in the background. 

He said, “Lieutenant Gram informs me 
that laboratory men have identified soil from 
your car, Tjaljo. It’s from that road where 
you murdered Downey. Crowley has con¬ 
fessed that you paid him for an alibi. I’ve 
already reviewed that and the rest that Gram 
has. We have plenty for a conviction.” 

Edith Downey spoke. “I don’t see what 
I have to do with this!” 

“Didn’t you help thenrplan it? You and 
Tjaljo are obviously on better-than-speaking 
terms. You couldn’t afford to give your hus¬ 
band divorce evidence—you’d lose the money 
he was paying you. And sooner or later he’d 
catch up with you and Tjaljo.” 

“So what?” 

“It would be much simpler if your hus¬ 
band died and left you his estate—includ¬ 
ing the Ris money rumored to be involved. 
Tjaljo and Listich came here for a specific 
reason. You found it convenient to help 
them by telling of your husband’s habits and 
actions—how Alice Meadows could be in¬ 
volved. Of course, Tjaljo may have per¬ 
suaded you to help.” 

(Please continue on page 113) 
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“You go over 
and wait by his 
car,” Hank said. 


Luke’s continued talk-talk-talk to Pa 
and Little Davy got on Hank’s nerves 
something fierce. How could Luke expect 
them to answer from the depths of their 
graves? 


H ANK PUTMAN guessed that 
maybe a lot of people thought he 
was crazy, but he knew different. 
There are two ways of getting something 
that isn’t for sale. You can work and 
work until it finally becomes yours, or you 
can kill for it. In this case killing wouldn’t 
have done any good, so Hank just worked. 
But the work was killing him. 

After wiping beads of sweat from his 
face, he cracked leather across the backs 
of two mules and grabbed the handles of 


the plow. The shining sharp blade bit 
into the black earth, turning up big clods 
of fresh dirt. It was nearing sundown and 
soon he would be finished. Every muscle 
in his lanky body sagged wearily like the 
beat-up straw hat that was pulled down 
squarely over his grim, hawk-like face. 
His grimy hands matched his faded-blue 
overalls. And the smell of fresh, new 
soil spurred him on. 

So did the thought that this land would 
some day be his. 
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Since Ruby’s husband had died six 
months ago, Hank had worked and 
sweated and slaved for her. He had 
neglected his own place to help her out, 
although God knew he was glad to get 
away from Ma and Luke every day. He 
didn’t want any pay for his labors. He 
was shooting for much higher stakes. 
This land of Ruby’s was the finest in the 
country—ten times better than the pile of 
rocks that was his own farm. This land 
was what he wanted, and he meant to have 
it. 

That was why he came over here every 
day to work. He wanted to show Ruby 
how much she needed him and how much 
he could do for her. Of course, after he got 
her and the land she could go to hell as far 
as he was concerned. She was awfully 
pretty, though. Be real nice to have around. 
He might let her stay around until he got 
tired of her. 

Suddenly Hank jerked the team to a 
stop. His eyes narrowed as he peered 
towards a pine grove at the end of the 
field. Cursing, he hurled the reins down 
and ran in that direction. It was hard run¬ 
ning over the plowed ground and when he 
reached the edge of the field his breath was 
coming in deep gasps. 

"Luke!” he shouted. 

He stood looking into the pine trees. 
Nothing moved. 

"I know you’re behind that big pine. 
Come out from there!” 

Like a child, Luke stepped from behind 
the tree. He was a giant in tattered shirt 
and trousers—and mind. Snickering, he 
said, "I—I didn’t think you’d see me if I 
came through the woods.” 

“Get on back to the house.” 

"No! I come over to sneak a look at 
pretty Ruby. I won’t go until I do. You 
can’t make me go.” 

"You ain’t goin’ to do no such thing. 
Now get!” 

Luke was pouting. He reached down 
and picked up a big stick from the ground. 
It was a good three inches in thickness. 
"I’m goin’ to see her. I might even get 
close enough to touch her.” 

Automatically Hank took a step back¬ 
wards. "All right! If you do I’ll tell Pa 
and Little Davy.” 

Fear exploded in Luke’s eyes. "No! 
Don’t do that, Hank. They’re mad enough 
at me as it is. They might not talk to me 


if they get any madder, and I’ve got to 
talk with them so they won’t be mad.” 

“Okay. I won’t tell them about this if 
you’ll go home.” 

"Promise?” 

"Promise.” 

Big tears started to form in Luke’s eyes. 
He snapped the stick between his fists as if 
it were a match. Then he turned around 
and lumbered into the woods. 

Hank watched him disappear with con¬ 
tempt. You see, Pa and Little Davy had 
been dead for several months. 

H ANK had seen the black-and-white 
sedan sitting in front of Ruby’s house 
as he came in from the field with the mules. 
He saw her and Jim Goss, the deputy 
sheriff, on the weather-beaten porch. They 
were standing close together. Too close. 

Leaving the mules in the weedy yard, he 
walked towards them. Jim Goss viewed 
him with cool indifference. The deputy 
was tall and straight in his neat khakis, 
wore a pair of fancy boots and had a brand- 
new white Stetson. Hank spat on the 
ground. He wasn’t much on clothes. 

When he stepped upon the sagging 
boards of the porch, Ruby frowned at him 
and said gayly, “Hank, you’re just covered 
with dirt. Why don’t you learn to stay 
clean and proper like Jim, here?” 

Damn Jim Goss, Hank thought. What 
did he want to hang around here for? He 
hadn’t done any work. 

"Wake up, Hank,” Ruby said. "You 
look like you’re in a dream. Maybe that 
sun was a little too hot on you this after¬ 
noon.” 

Lifting an arm to his streaming face, 
Hank wiped away the sweat and stole a 
penetrating glance at Ruby. She was 
young and pretty, and the smooth curves 
of her plump body pushed revealingly 
against the thin cloth of her cotton dress. 
Yes, with both her and the land he’d be 
a very fortunate man. 

Jim shifted, and his shadow fell across 
Ruby. Sullenly Hank dropped his eyes 
and said. “I’ve seen it cooler.” 

"Hank’s been the kindest thing to me,” 
Ruby declared. “Almost every day he 
comes over here to work. If it hadn’t of 
been for him, this place would have gone 
to seed. And do you want to know some¬ 
thing else?” Ruby smiled and nodded at 
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Hank. “He won't let me pay him a cent. 
Ain’t that nice of him ?” 

“Yes, ain’t it,” Jim said flatly. 

Hank shifted uneasily. The expression 
on Jim’s face told him that Jim knew he 
wasn’t over here working for his health. 
But Jim didn’t have any rights to her or 
the land. He hadn’t worn any blisters on 
his hands. 

“Look over there,” Ruby said, pointing 
her arm. “Hank worked all day plowing 
that field. I wasn’t even goin’ to bother 
with it, but Hank said it ought to be done. 
So this mornin’ he brought his mules over 
and lit in on it. He’s the workingest man 
I ever saw—always seems to know what 
needs to be done.” 

Sure he knew, Hank thought. He’d 
have to do something about Jim Goss. But 
what ? 

Ruby sighed and continued, “I’m the 
most helpless person in the world. With¬ 
out someone to help me I’d just rot down 
like this old shack. I guess I need a man 
to take care of me.” 

She smiled at Jim, and Jim smiled back. 
Hank tensed, then suddenly grew weak all 
over as he said, “If it’s a man you’re need¬ 
in’, Ruby, I’d be much obliged if you mar¬ 
ried me.” 

It was just a slight movement, but Ruby 
flinched. Hank was certain that she did. 
For a second the whole world seemed to 
stand still. 

Jim broke the spell,of awkward silence. 
“How’s Luke, that halfwitted brother of 
yours, Hank? Is he still talking to dead 
people?” 

Hank set his jaws firmly. 

“You won’t have to put up with him 
much longer,” Jim went on. “After his 
sanity hearing next week he’ll probably 
be sent to the state hospital. That’ll sure 
be a load off you and your ma, won’t it?” 

“He ain’t much trouble,” Hank mum¬ 
bled. Squinting his eyes at the low, red 
sun he added, “It’s gettin’ close to sun¬ 
down. Reckon I’d better be headin’ for 
home. You leavin’ Jim?” 

“No. I’m staying here at Ruby’s for 
supper.” 

Ruby flushed and said, “I’d of asked 
you to stay, too, Hank, but I knew that 
you had to go home.” 

“Yeah—that’s right. I’ve got to go.” 

“Wait a minute,” Jim said, catching him 
by the arm. “I’ve got something I want to 


tell you before you leave. You may not be 
bothered much longer with all these extra 
chores and work. If I can talk Ruby into it, 
tonight, she’ll not be without a man any 
longer. That’ll sure be a load off your 
shoulders, won’t it? Better wish me luck.” 
Hank jerked away and left. 

T HE streaked sky had turned blood-red 
as Hank drove his team down the rutted 
road that led to his farm three-quarters 
of a mile away. His stooped frame trudged 
wearily behind the bony creatures, leaving 
a trail of dust that lazily sprang to life and 
then slowly drifted and settled into death 
again. Everything reminded Hank of death. 
There was death in the tall fallen pines and 
in the stench from the swamp and in the 
slowly circling buzzards in the distance. 
The thought of death seeped into Hank’s 
pounding heart and made it cruel and 
wicked. . . . 

When he arrived home, he left the mules 
standing outside and moped into the dark, 
crumbling house. In the kitchen he found 
Ma pulling a bread pan from the oven of 
an ancient stove. Her hair was white and 
tangled and her thin body bent. Tossing 
the hot pan onto a scarred table, she glow¬ 
ered at Hank and said, “ ’Bout time you’re 
showin’ up. My life ain’t been livable since 
you took a notion to have that land of 
Ruby’s.” 

Hank motioned for her to be quiet. 
“Shut up. Do you want Luke to hear you? 
You know what happens every time he gets 
to thinking about her.” 

“Don’t fret, sonny. He can’t hear us. 
He’s out talking to your dead pa and 
brother. I imagine he’s having a right in¬ 
terestin’ conversation.” 

Hank grunted and slouched down into a 
cane chair. Ma grabbed the edge of the 
table and peered down into his face. The 
corners of her thin mouth turned down as 
she asked, “Why did you do it?” 

“Do what?” 

“Tell them that Luke’s crazy so they’d 
come and take him away.” 

“You’re the one who’s loony.” 

“No I ain’t! Jim Goss was by here about 
an hour ago and said they were taking 
Luke to a hearin’ next week. That’s your 
doings, Hank, and let me tell you why you 
did it. You ain’t got any money to buy 
that land and the only way you figure you 
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can get it is to marry Ruby, but you can’t 
marry her as long as Luke’s around. He’s 
crazy mad about her and goes out of his 
head even when he hears her name, so 
you’ve got to get rid of him to carry out 
your plan. That’s why you did it. You 
think more of that land that you do your 
own brother’s soul!” 

Hank wanted to change the subject. 
“What’s for supper?” 

“Cornbread and molasses.” 

Hank screwed up his face. “Can’t we 
have somethin’ decent to eat for a change?” 

“Not as long as you spend all your time 
up the road. It’s your fault if you haven’t 
got anything to eat. You haven’t hit a 
lick of work around this place for a month. 
But things will be different soon. Real 
soon.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“I know something.” 

“What?” 

Ma grimaced and leaned closer. “I know 
that if Ruby marries anyone, it’ll be Jim 
Goss, and that it hasn’t done you a bit of 
good to have your poor brother sent to the 
asylum or break your back workin’ for her. 
That woman has put a spell on you and 
turned your heart black!” 

Hank pushed to his feet. "Get supper on 
the table,” he ordered harshly. “I’m goin’ 
to get Luke.” 

T HE light was fading rapidly and cast 
a ghostly hue over the weird scene that 
met Hank’s eyes. At the foot of a huge, 
lifeless pine were two graves, reclaimed by 
nature and with their wooden markers half 
eaten away by insects. Luke was on all 
fours in the weeds, swaying back and forth 
like a wild animal and talking to the silent 
mounds of red earth. 

Luke was saying in a woeful voice, “Tell 
him, Pa—tell Little Davy that I didn’t 
mean to hurt him. It weren’t my fault. He 
just made me mad. And you know what 
happens to my head when I get mad. It 
begins to hurt and throb and makes me do 
things I don’t want to do. Tell him that, 
Pa. Ask him to forgive me. Little Davy’s 
poutin’ and he won’t listen to me.” 

* Twisting his massive head to one side, 
Luke listened with complete absorption. His 
wide eyes glowed mystically in the semi¬ 
darkness as he heard sounds that would 
never reach another human’s ears. Jubilant¬ 


ly he cried, "Do you hear Pa, Little Davy? 
He’s on my side. He knows that I didn’t 
mean to do it. Now, why don’t you be 
friendly and—” 

“Come on, Luke,” Hank said sourly. 
“It’s time for supper.” 

Luke gazed up at him and then slowly 
climbed to his feet, like a trained beast 
obeying his master. Hank felt no pity or 
sorrow for his confused brother, only dis¬ 
gust. He thought that Luke would be bet¬ 
ter off beside his brother and Pa. Then his 
mind slipped back to Jim Goss. Funny, 
but every time he thought of death it ended 
up there. 

“I’ve got to go, now,” Luke said to the 
graves. “I’ll fie back tomorrow and maybe 
you’ll be feelin’ better by then, Little Davy. 
Please don’t stay mad at me.” 

“Come on, Luke, before I pick up a pine 
knot and whack you.” 

"I’m coming, Hank. Don’t hit me.” 

Indifferently Hank turned and started 
back to the house. Luke followed, occa¬ 
sionally glancing back at the graves and 
mumbling to himself. When they entered 
the lamp-lit kitchen, they plopped down at 
the table and began stuffing their mouths 
with the cornbread and molasses Ma had 
placed there. The food choked Hank. 

Ma wasn’t eating, but sat and glared at 
Hank with mocking eyes and a twisted 
smile. He knew what she was thinking and 
he despised her for it. She was happy be¬ 
cause he was unhappy, and she was so 
intent upon her own thoughts that she 
didn’t even know Luke was at the table. 

Sneering, Ma said, “Jim Goss ain’t come 
back by. ... I guess he and Ruby must be 
havin’ a big time.” 

Cornbread fell from Luke’s gaping 
mouth. He rose to his feet, knocking the 
chair to the floor. 

“You fool!” Hank snapped. “Now look 
what you’ve done. Luke, sit down!” 

First shock and then fear crossed Ma’s 
face. “I didn’t mean to say it, Luke! I 
wasn’t thinkin’!” 

Luke was staring into a dream world 
of his own as his face twisted and quivered. 
Slowly his big fists grew into knots as he 
growled, “Ruby—pretty Ruby and Jim?” 

“Stop him, Hank! He’s out of his head! 
Make him sit down!” 

Hank didn’t move. He studied the 
jealous monster through narrowed eyes. 
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If he didn’t get Luke calmed down he’d 
grow worse and worse, and if lie got his 
hands on Jim Goss he'd kill him. If that 
happened Luke would he sure to be sent 
away for the rest of his life, and Jim Goss 
wouldn’t be around any longer to cause 
trouble between him and Rubv. That way 
he could get rid of two birds with one 
murder. 

“Help-me, Hank!” Ma cried. She had 
thrown her frail arms around Luke’s heav¬ 
ing chest, trying to make him sit down. 

“Leave him be,” Hank said coldly. 

Ma let go of Luke and looked at Hank. 
She grabbed the edge of the table to steady 
herself and bawled, “What are you thinkin’ 
about? Why won’t you make Luke sit 
down? Don’t you know that—” Suddenly 
she grew pale and began trembling. “No! 
You wouldn’t sic Luke onto Jim Goss?” 

Hank came to his feet and moved to 
Luke’s side. Placing his mouth to Luke’s 
ear, he said, “Jim’s hurtin’ Ruby, Luke, 
so you’ll have to hurt him.” 

Luke’s eyes were ablaze. His big muscles 
tensed into knots of destruction. 

Ma flung herself upon him. “Don’t lis¬ 
ten to your evil brother, son!” 

“Ruby, Ruby, Ruby, Ruby!” Hank 
yelled. 

Fleeing to a corner, Ma grabbed an 
axe and shouted, “I’d rather see him dead 
before I’d let him kill!" 

“Ma’s jealous of pretty Ruby,” Hank 
told Luke. 

She charged with the axe and swung 
down at Luke. Hank jerked Luke back 
and the axe chopped into the floor. Franti¬ 
cally Ma tried to bring it up again, but it 
was stuck. Luke struck at her with his 
big fist and knocked her to the floor. 

"Good boy,” Hank said. “Come on.” 

T HE night was black as the two men 
journeyed to Ruby’s on their lethal mis¬ 
sion. With each step Hank took Jim Goss 
died another horrible death. He had died 
a thousand times in Hank’s mind, but soon 
he would die for the last time. Permanently. 

It was a perfect plan. He could murder 
Jim Goss without murdering him. Every¬ 
body knew about Luke’s head, and that 
was all they needed to know. But it gave 
Hank real pleasure to know that he was 
killing Jim as surely as if he were doing 
it with his own hands. 



Hank said, “Listen, Luke. I’m your 
friend. I’m goin’ to help you kill Jim 
Goss, but you’ll have to do what I say. 
I know the best way. Understand?” 
“Sure, Hank. You’re my friend.” 
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“Good. We’re coming there now.” 

A weak beam of yellow light came from 
the window of Ruby’s house. As they crept 
forward through the clinging weeds and 
tall grass, the glowing window seemed to 
have a hypnotic effect upon Hank. They 
were getting very close now, and Hank 
suddenly became wary and cautious. Drop¬ 
ping to his hands and knees, he tugged com- 
mandingly at Luke’s ragged clothes. Luke 
kept stalking forward with Hank dragging 

"Down, you fool!” Hank hissed. 

Luke stopped, convulsed with conflicting 
desires. Desperately Hank pulled and 
pulled, and finally Luke eased to the 

E id, confused and uncertain. Large 
of sweat began popping out on 
Hank’s face. “I’m your friend,” he whis¬ 
pered. “I know best.” 

A throaty animal sound came from 
Luke as he tossed his head up and down. 
Hank’s heart began pounding and for the 
first time he began to fear his unstable 
brother. If Luke got out of control . . . 

They crawled slowly and purposefully 
to the edge of the house, just below the 
window. Forcing Luke to stay down, Hank 
raised up carefully until he could see oyer 
the windowsill. 

On the edge of an old sofa, Jim sat kiss¬ 
ing Ruby. His handsome face was cupped 
in her soft hands as they lingered in em¬ 
brace. For a brief second he imagined Jim 
in the final-embrace of death—with Luke. 

Cynically Hank turned away and whis¬ 
pered into Luke’s ear, “Jim’s in there with 
pretty Ruby. You go over and wait by his 
car. I’ll go in and send him out. When he 
comes you kill him. Understand?” 

Hank clapped his hand over Luke’s 
growing mouth as his brother nodded in 
anxious agreement. As soon as Luke was 
quiet again, he led him to the car. Hank 
left him there and went up to the door of 
the house. 

Without knocking he burst into the room. 
Jim sprang to his feet. “What the devil—” 
“It’s Luke!” Hank cried, taking in great 
gasps of air, as if he had been running. 
“He’s gone, Jim, and he’s plumb out of 
his head! No tellin’ where he is or what 
he might do!” 

Ruby’s hand went to her throat, and Jim 
said excitedly, "That’s bad! Have you 


got any idea which way he was heading?” 

“No. But we’d better find him fast!” 

Jim grabbed his hat from the bed and 
started for the door. "I’ll get some men 
and we’ll start a search.” At the door he 
paused and studied Hank doubtfully. Then 
he said, “You’d better stay here with Ruby 
until I get back. Just in case.” 

Hank fought back with a smile. “Yeah 
—I’ll do that.” 

Jim left and Hank stared at the door 
for a moment, feeling contempt for him 
because he was so easily fooled. 

Ruby said in a frightened voice,"Do 
you think they’ll find Luke?” 

She had moved from the sofa and was 
standing by his side. Her closeness had 
taken him unawares because he had been 
thinking of other things. He said, “Don’t 
be afraid, Ruby. I’m here to protect you. 
I’ll protect you all your life if you’ll let 
me.’ 

He reached for her and pulled her into 
her arms. A frown crossed Ruby’s face, 
and she tried to push away. Hank squeezed 
tighter. 

“Let go of me. Hank! You’re hurtin’ 
me!” 

Ruby squirmed and tried to get away. 
Then Hank heard something that caused 
him to let her go, except for a vise-like 
grip on her wrist. 

The engine of Jim’s car sprang to life 
and the gears whined as it sped away. 

A tremor of doubt passed through Hank 
as he wondered what it meant. Why 
weren’t there screams? And why . . . 

Ruby cried, “Please let go! You’re 
hurtin’! Hurtin’!” 

Glass shattered into the room as Luke’s 
big foot came through the window. Hank 
dropped Ruby’s wrist, paralyzed with fear. 
Screaming, Ruby ran to the door and dis¬ 
appeared. With the cunning of a panther, 
Luke cut off Hank’s escape. 

Backing away, Hank pleaded, “No, 
Luke! I’m your friend! I’m your bro¬ 
ther!” 

But Luke, snarling and white with rage, 
kept coming—coming. And Hank knew 
that his brother, his brother who talked 
to dead people, would soon be saying, 
"Make him listen to me, Pa and Little 
Davy. Tell Hank that I didn’t mean to 
hurt him!" 




Joe roared down the highway to exact his own vengeance— 
for a hijacked truck and his kidnapped wife. 


DANGER— 
DOOM AHEAD! 



J OE BRADLEY shifted from fifth gear 
to fourth as the grade cut the tractor- 
trailer’s speed to forty. As he climbed, 
the fog in the wooded hollow of this devil’s- 
washboard country thinned, unleashing the 
white and yellow headlight beams. Joe s 
hands, resting high and relaxed on the 
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“Cut them lights and hop 
down outta there!” 
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wheel, tightened involuntarily as he saw the 
black sedan parked with lights out on the 
ridge above. Marti, his wife, sat forward 
on the seat beside him and peered intently. 

“Joe, you think that’s the same car?” 

“No,” he lied, shifting into third. Short¬ 
ly after leaving Junction Truck Stop a half 
hour ago, a black sedan had begun to tail 
them. When it had passed, it had stayed 
abreast of the tractor, as if looking him 
over, for several hundred yards. Then, about 
a mile back, the same sedan had been parked 
on a ridge like this one. At that time there 
had been traffic coming in both directions. 
Now there wasn’t a glimmer of headlights 
and at four in the morning there wasn’t like¬ 
ly to be. 

Joe could feel without checking the speed¬ 
ometer that his speed was down to twenty 
and shifted into second. His eyes, dark with 
anger and apprehension, stared steadily at 
the sedan. If its occupants meant trouble 
they were in the spot for it, because Joe’s 
sixty-three thousand pounds of gross weight 
would be moving at a crawl on the crest. 

He wished now that he hadn’t taken this 
secondary road, but he’d got word back at 
Junction Truck Stop that the state police 
were weighing every big truck on the main 
highways. He was loaded above this state’s 
legal limit, but he’d figured he could be 
across the state line in a couple of hours on 
this route. Taking the main highway would 
have meant a tough fine—maybe as much 
as two-hundred-and-fifty bucks. 

Marti fished nervously in the slant pockets 
of her mackinaw, put two cigarettes in her 
mouth and scuffed a match aflame. Under a 
pert, white-knit stocking cap her round, 
babyish face puckered earnestly as she 
lighted. She put one of the cigarettes in his 
mouth. 

“It was all a gamble anyway, wasn’t it, 
Joe?” she said. 

They were thirty yards from the crest, 
moving in first gear at ten miles an hour and 
losing speed every second. Her voice was 
nearly lost in the roar of the powerful engine 
and the heavy whine of the transmission. 

“Becoming an independent contractor was 
a gamble and risking carrying an overload 
for Mr. Elton—so he’d appreciate it and 
give you that swell contract—was a gamble 
and taking this route was a gamble, and ...” 

“Don’t be scared, baby,” Joe broke in. 
She sounded as if she were rallying to a bat¬ 


tle cry. And dammit, Joe thought, the kid 
has something better than a battle coming 
to her on this trip of trips. 

Marti had never come with him before. 
They’d postponed her first ride till it could 
be a victory run in their own rig. He 
reached over and gripped her hand. This 
was second honeymoon and celebration 
rolled into one, and it was supposed to be 
the fulfillment of a dream for her, nctf a 
nightmare. 

“Listen, honey, I think it’s only a bunch 
of drunks in that sedan,” Joe told her. “But 
it might be some tinhorn racketeers. Some¬ 
times if they get an independent out on a 
limb somewhere they shake him down. They 
probably figure I’m on this back road be¬ 
cause I want to keep out of the cops’ way, 
so I’m easy game. A hundred bucks will 
pay them off, chances are—at the worst. 
And, Marti, I’m paying it—because this 
is your trip and there’s not going to be any 
trouble for you to get scared about. See?” 

“Sure, Joe. It’s probably like you say. 
Drunks.” 

Marti was young and pretty, and when 
they’d got married she’d wanted doll-up 
clothes and the fun that went with them— 
plus a home with all the gadgets, including 
a well-stocked nursery. Marti had wanted 
everything and all at once and right now! 
All Joe had ever wanted, except Marti, was > 
his own truck. So she had taken over his 
dream, lock, stock and barrel. She’d kept 
her job and got grim about it. For three 
years they’d held to the single goal of get¬ 
ting a three thousand-buck down payment 
for Joe’s dream. 

Most of Joe’s patience was reserved for 
the road and sometimes he’d damn the 
bankbook and splurge on fun and gifts for 
her. Marti would reproach him, but with 
a look of contentment in her soft eyes be¬ 
cause he loved her more than he loved a 
truck. 

When she, in her turn, would give way 
to some extravagance, she would suffer noisi¬ 
ly about it in an embarrassingly foolish way. 
She’d beg forgiveness, but she wouldn’t ac¬ 
cept it, calling herself weak, cheap, worth¬ 
less and what not. She’d carry on for hours, 
making him baby her and force her to see 
how wonderful she was. Afterwards, when 
she’d nearly exhausted him, she’d eat like 
a glutton, looking as fresh and happy as a 
cherub. 
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"VT'ESTERDAY Marti had got her first 
-*• glimpse of their new truck. The big, 
beautiful, eighteen-wheel, fifty foot-long 
sleeper truck and aluminum, refrigerated 
semi had been loaded and ready to roll its 
first thousand miles to New York. She had 
stood beside him reading the huge, blue, 
block letter legend: JOMAR TRUCKING 
COMPANY. 

Joe had warned her gruffly not to make a 
spectacle in front of the gang of truckers 
gathered at the terminal to wish him luck. 
Marti had turned to look in his face and 
suddenly she had exploded with laughter, 
doubling forward and howling. Then she’d 
flung her arms around him. Of course it 
had been ridiculous because he’d been the 
one to make a spectacle, what with his eyes 
filling and a couple of tears sliding down 
his face. 

Now, on the crest ahead, Joe saw the 
doors of the sedan open. Three overcoated 
figures moved swiftly onto the pavement like 
shadows transformed into ominous solids by 
the flood of Joe’s lights. Two of them, nar¬ 
row men moving at a wary crouch, carried 
double-barrelled shotguns. They took up 
positions on either side of the road, guns 
at the ready, squinting at the truck under 
low hat-brims. The third, who was short 
and wide, planted his keglike figure astride 
the center-line like a grotesque pigmy colos¬ 
sus, holding a revolver and a lighted flash¬ 
light. 

When the truck was twenty feet from 
him, he began to make sweeping motions 
with the flashlight. He opened his mouth, 
showing dull glints of gold teeth, and bel¬ 
lowed something that was lost under the 
roar of Joe’s engine. But the meaning of the 
flashlight signals was clear. He was order¬ 
ing the truck to turn to the right, off the 
road. 

Joe’s speed was down to a ponderous, in¬ 
tolerably slow crawl. He glanced at Marti 
and reached past her to make sure her door 
was locked. She was so rigid that the truck’s 
massive vibration ran through her small 
body in a rough current, shaking her help¬ 
lessly. 

“It’ll rattle your teeth out. Relax, baby.” 

“I’m trying to. Oh, Joe! Those guns.” 

“The guns are part of the pressure, that’s 
all. They threaten to shoot up all the tires. 
I’m going to kick through to save my half 
of the tires,” he said. “As co-owner, Marti, 


will you authorize contribution for your 
half of the tires?” 

“Joe, please! All I ask is don’t be funny! ” 

Joe watched the stubby man with the 
flashlight and revolver. He turned his head, 
his mouth opened and chopped shut. The 
narrow, crouching figure on the left side of 
the road sprang toward Joe’s side of the cab, 
cutting through the flood of headlights into 
the dimmer glow. He trained the shotgun 
on Joe’s side window, backing slowly with 
the truck’s movement. Joe leaned instinc¬ 
tively away from the window, his heart 
doubling a beat, his breath stopping. He 
began to twist the steering wheel to the 
right. 

The faint tracks of a little-used road ran 
out along the ridge from the highway 
through a sparse woods. The man with the 
flashlight trotted ahead of the truck along 
one of the tracks, his dark overcoat flapping 
against his short legs. He twisted around 
every few steps to motion Joe on. 

The men with the shotguns paced along¬ 
side the cab, covering both doors. Two hun¬ 
dred feet from the highway the man in front 
turned and thrust an outspread palm toward 
the truck. As Joe threw on the air brakes, 
he came trotting back. The one with the 
shotgun began to bang the muzzle against 
Joe’s door. 

“Cut them lights! Hop down outta there, 
fast.” 

The man on Marti’s side was trying to 
open her door. Joe cranked down his win¬ 
dow. 

“I’ll talk from here.” 

“Mac told you to cut them lights,” the 
one with the shotgun said, his voice a 
querulous whine. 

Mac, the short one, spoke for himself, 
his deep voice hoarse and gritty. “Cut them 
lights and hop down outta there or Freddy’ll 
blast your damn head off.” 

He was the real goods, a very tough baby. 
Freddy, slanting the pair of shotgun bar¬ 
rels up at him, was almost the real goods. 
The difference is, Joe thought, that Freddy 
couldn’t stand as much tension. He kept 
shooting glances toward the highway, as if 
afraid of being spotted by a truck or car, 
though there was no traffic in sight. Freddy 
would shoot at the shadow of a threat. 

Joe switched off the trailer’s system of 
running lights, the headlights and finally 
the dash lights. Mac’s flashlight slanted up 
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through the window, catching Joe’s head, 
throwing its enlarged shadow over Marti’s 
face. He was acutely aware of her fingers 
locked to the sleeve of his leather jacket. 

“Mac has to impress his underlings by 
making me come down to his level to deal. 
He wouldn’t shoot. He wants dough. Sit 
tight!” 

The idling engine rocked them gently. 
She bobbed her head in a little nod. Her 
wide, mute stare held to him as her fingers 
released his sleeve. Joe wanted to pull her 
stocking cap down over her eyes and muss 
her curly brown hair, but he knew he 
couldn’t put the playfulness across. More 
than anything he wanted to kiss her, but he 
thought it would make things seem worse 
and frighten her more. 

Joe swung around on the seat and flung 
the door open. He took a deep drag from 
his cigarette and let it fall to the ground, 
then jumped lightly down out of the cab. 
Mac and Freddy backed off a couple of 
paces. Mac kept the flashlight aimed in his 
eyes. Joe groped back of him for the door 
and slammed it shut. He faced the pair and 
said: 

“0. K., Mac. What’s the deal?” 

He wasn’t sure the words left his mouth. 
He heard and saw a flicking view of the 
third man’s stealthy approach. The stock 
of a shotgun swung like a bat at his head. 
His senses outpaced his action so far that 
he thought he’d ducked the blow. His skull 
seemed to split. He felt his neck wrench as 
his head slammed toward his shoulder. 

Another blow crashed against the back 
of his head. He felt his body pitch toward 
the ground and tried to get his hands up 
to break the fall. The breath and strength 
went out of him, leaving only a terrible 
nausea and numbness. Marti’s scream 
sounded, sudden and raw above the engine’s 
muted thunder. 

T HE thunder grew louder, rolling nearer 
like boulders across a slack drumhead 
which grew more and more taut. Then, as 
if the piling weight had burst the straining 
gut of the drumhead, there was a crack\ 
Joe snapped alert, heart pounding, senses 
raw with the violent shock of waking. He 
stared from where he lay, propped on one 
elbow, toward a tree a hundred feet away, 
still smoldering from a strike of lightning. 
Real lightning, real thunder, real rain! 


He lay on muddy ground halfway down 
a wooded slope. Through bare branches he 
saw the desolate gray sky of daylight. Cold 
rain drove straight down in a steady drone. 
Joe tried to get up, and his feet slipped from 
under him. He caught the trunk of a small 
tree higher on the slope and pulled him¬ 
self half erect. A chill ran over his body 
and pain struck the back of his head like a 
fist-driven lance. He clung limply to the 
tree, resting his wet, bare head against it, 
his body trembling. He shut his eyes and 
breathed exhaustedly through his open 
mouth. 

His slack lips formed Marti’s name silent¬ 
ly. His head shot up. He spun about and 
scanned the area frantically. He went lower 
on the slope and then to the right and to 
the left along the flank, searching. He 
charged up the hill, body doubled forward, 
shoes gouging and slipping in the mud, his 
hands snatching holds on the trees. He 
reached the top and ran to the roadway. The 
truck was gone. Marti was gone. 

He went down the other side of the 
ridge, a wildness in his eyes, a numbing 
terror in him, fearing to find her, fearing 
not to find her. She was nowhere. 

He went back onto the ridge. He peered 
to make sure this was where the truck had 
been. It was. The rain hadn’t obliterated 
the deeply embedded tire prints. In seconds 
he made sure the truck hadn’t gone farther 
along the ridge away from the highway. He 
ran out to the highway. He studied the tire 
marks where he had driven off the road, 
and where the truck had been backed out 
onto the highway again. The truck had 
gone west, back toward Junction Truck 
Stop. 

He stared in both directions along the 
rolling, wet, empty highway, his eyes des¬ 
perate. He heard the dim sound of a heavy 
engine through the drone of the rain, and 
stared at the next ridge. A westbound truck 
appeared, its headlights blurred and swollen 
through the downpour. 

He clenched his fists at his sides and 
focussed his eyes painfully, trying to identi¬ 
fy it as it sped downhill. It was a Seaboard- 
Great Lakes Diesel outfit. Joe knew most 
of the company’s drivers in this division. 
He paced anxiously, oblivious of the pain 
in his head and the cold rain in his face. 
He watched the truck’s tedious climb to¬ 
ward him and began to flag it down. 
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He and the driver, Ken Mattson, recog¬ 
nized each other. Ken braked, leaned 
across and flung open the right door. 

“Climb aboard. What the hell happened, 
Joe?” 

“Get me to the cops, Ken,” Joe said 
hoarsely, climbing in. He slammed the 
door. “My wife’s gone, Ken. They took 
her. Hijackers. Took my whole rig and 
Marti, too!” 

“We’ll highball it to Junction Truck 
Stop!” Ken released the air brakes and 
roared the big outfit into motion. “When’d 
it happen?” 

“Little past four.” 

“Six-ten, now.” 

“I think this’s the direction they went. 
But they might’ve gone east. Ken, did you 
see my rig east of here? It’s new. Aluminum 
reefer semi and heavy tractor. We called it 
JOMAR TRUCKING COMPANY.” 

“JOMAR? No. iU of spotted a name 
like that. You got your own rig now, huh?” 

“Yeah. First trip in it.” Joe spilled out 
the whole story as coherently as he could, 
and finished, “Ken, you ever run across a 
short, thick, tough baby like this Mac? Or 
Freddy?” 

Ken, frowning gravely, keeping his eyes 
on the road, shook his head slowly. “No. 
You didn’t get a good look at the third mug, 
huh? The one that clubbed you.” 

“Not a good one. But I’d know him. 
Medium tall, thin. They all wore plain 
business clothes, but one of them must’ve 
been a trucker to be able to tool my rig. I 
want to get word to all the drivers I can 
and get it spread out over the roads to all 
the truck stops and shipping terminals. 
Some trucker someplace is bound to know 
one or all of them'—if any of them is a 
trucker.” 

“I’ll brief everybody I can from here to 
Chi. I got buddies there who’ll get the 
word to the west coast terminals. But hell, 
they only got a two-hour start. The cops’ll 
have a teletype network around them in 
minutes! What were you hauling, Joe?” 

“Elton Brand Frozen Foods.” 

“Oh-oh. Brand stuff like that has a 
helluva demand. Easy stuff to fence. What 
they probably did was run your rig into a 
crook warehouse in this area. Somewhere 
close, I’d say, maybe within fifty miles. 
They wouldn’t keep your rig out in the open 
any longer than they had to.” 


“I guess I had this coming. I never 
should’ve risked carrying such an overload. 
If I hadn’t been on this damned back road 
it wouldn’t have happened.” 

“Aah, nuts! Who ain’t overloaded some¬ 
times? Half the trucks out of our terminal 
chance it every haul. It was the same with 
the Speed-Freight Trucks, when you were 
driving for them.” 

“I know. And Mr. Elton knew the score. 
He told me the consignment was heavy, in 
case I didn’t want to chance a surprise 
weigh-in in this state. How would it look 
if I’d suddenly gone holy, and said: ‘Sorry, 
Mr. Elton, I got to protect me first, you 
second.’ He’d have played hell throwing 
business to JOMAR in the future if I 
couldn’t come through for him on the very 
first job. Marti felt that way about it, too, 
and . . .” 

“What’s your wife like, Joe? I mean 
what’s she look like?” 

“Pretty. Little. Brunette. She was wear¬ 
ing—” Joe began to grind his teeth, the 
muscles of his throat achingly tight, his 
face anguished. 

“Hey, pal!” Ken cried. “Don’t let it get 
you that way.” 

Joe pulled in a painful breath. “Gimme 
a dry smoke.” 

“Sure.” Ken handed him cigarettes and 
matches. “Joe, whyn’t you grab a blanket 
from the bunk back there and dry off and 
wrap up?” 

Joe lighted, puffed nervously. “Never get 
colds.” He handed back the cigarettes. His 
hand was shaking. He looked quickly away 
from Ken’s anxious scrutiny. Then the 
words seemed to rip from his throat. “If you 
knew her, Ken, you’d know! I can’t stand 
thinking about her. I’m half nuts with it!” 

A BOUT forty trucks were in the parking 
area at. Junction Truck Stop. Joe left 
Ken tooling into a spot near the road and 
ran for the low, square building that housed 
a dormitory, repair shop, restaurant, lounge 
and office. When he entered the lounge 
there was a familiar hub-bub of talk, juke 
music, the slaty voice of the intercom calling 
fuel charges against trucks from the outside 
pumps to the office. Joe crossed to the 
counter between office and lounge and took 
up the receiver from one of the phones. 
When the county operator answered, he 
said: 
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“Get me the State Police.” 

A group moodily smoking, gabbing, re¬ 
reading messages on the bulletin board while 
they waited for word from their dispatchers 
glanced curiously at Joe and eased toward 
him. Two drivers just in off the road, spilling 
the torrents of talk dammed up through 
lonely hours at their wheels, fell silent and 
tame over. 

Others, moving aimlessly about the lounge 
or in and out of the adjoining restaurant, or 
trying to fix edgy atterftion on magazines 
and comic books, focussed on Joe. Presently 
every trucker in the stop who was awake had 
come to share his trouble. They listened 
avidly, exchanging surprised and indignant 
glances while Joe told his story to the police. 

When Joe hung up and said, “They’re 
coming right over,” the flood of questions 
and sympathy broke. Answering their ques¬ 
tions and listening to the men’s outrage, Joe 
felt a sense of well-being and surging hope. 
He felt more keenly than ever his cama¬ 
raderie in this far-flung but closely knit 
world with its special language and shared 
problems. Ken came in and pointed out on 
the big wall map where he had found Joe. 
But no one had seen Marti or the truck, and 
none recalled a pair like Mac and Freddy. 

“I’m going to see if the boys out at the 
pumps know anything,” Joe said. He de¬ 
tached himself, crossed the lounge and went 
out. 

The station, between the entrance and exit 
drives, commanded'a view of the road. Both 
men had been on duty since midnight and 
remembered his JOMAR truck pulling out 
around three-thirty. 

Phil, a bald, sporty old-timer, said em¬ 
phatically, “The JOMAR didn’t come back 
here. If it had come back down off the old 
road, it would either’ve had to stop out front 
there at the junction with the main highway 
or else turned in here. Whitey or me—one of 
us—would sure have spotted it in either 
case, Joe.” 

Whitey, a gangly tow-headed kid, nodded 
seriously. Phil pushed back his cap, 
scratched his bald pate and went to peer 
through the back windows toward the park¬ 
ing area. 

“There’s a rig back there that came down 
off the old road a few minutes ago, since you 
and Ken Mattson pulled in. I don’t know 
if he’s grabbing some shuteye in his rig or if 
he went in the dorm. But why don’t you see 


him Joe? He might’ve passed your Jomar 
rig someplace on east.” 

Whitey said, “Yeah, he’d know. He said 
he hadn’t made a stop for five hours. He 
asked me if the cops were still weighing out 
on the main highways. I told him they were 
still at it. So he griped and said he’d pull 
in and lay low here because he was heavy as 
hell.” 

“Which rig is it?” Joe said, going to the 
door. “I’ll go talk to him.” 

“It’s the green one,” Whitey said, “fourth 
from the back end of the first line. B-Z-B 
EXPRESS.” 

“Thanks,” Joe said, going out. 

He hurried along the rain-spattered pave¬ 
ment to the back of the parking lot. He 
reached the rear of the big, green, B-Z-B 
semi-trailer, turned and wen* up to the 
tractor. He got a foot up on the high step 
to the cab, hoisted himself and peered into 
the murky interior. Seeing somebody in the 
bunk, he rapped on the window. The man 
stirred in his blankets, then sat up, reached 
forward and cranked the left door window 
down a few inches. 

“What’s the trouble, bud? I’m trying to 
get some sleep here.” 

“Sorry to bother you. I’m Joe Bradley. 
Phil and Whitey up at the pumps said you 
just came in off the old road. I was hijacked, 
and I wondered if you saw my rig. JOMAR 
TRUCKING COMPANY. Big, aluminum 
job. A reefer, like yours.” 

“Sorry, Bradley. No. I didn’t pass it. You 
call the cops?” 

“Yeah. I’ll be getting back inside. I 
thought you might’ve known something.” 

“Hope you find it.” 

Joe headed back toward the building. He 
went inside out of the rain through the dorm 
entrance along the side. As he was shutting 
the door a hiss reached him. He recognized 
the sound of released air brakes. An instant 
later there was the low, explosive growl of a 
tractor’s engine. Joe opened the door, star¬ 
ing outside, toward the B-Z-B rig. The 
engine sound rose swiftly to a roar and the 
massive load lurched forward. The strain 
nearly killed the engine. A trucker didn’t 
abuse a rig that way, gearing into his power 
before it had warmed up. 

Joe headed out at a dead run toward the 
rear of the big green rig, which was moving 
forward now out of its parking space into the 
wide driveway leading out of the truck stop. 
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He raced forward along the flank of the 
semi-trailer. The tractor was making a wide 
turn as Joe’s run took him past the front 
curve of the trailer. He spurted, sprang up, 
got a foot on the'cab’s high step. His left 
hand secured a hold on the long iron bracket 
of the rear-view mirror. His right hand 
gripped the locked door handle. 

Pressed close to the rain-streaked glass, 
Joe got a close-up view of the driver, who 
stared expressionlessly at him. The dark 
eyes were under the visor of a trucker’s cap 
now. But this was the man who had handled 
the shotgun on the right side of the road, 
the one who had clubbed him. 

S UDDENLY the door handle seemed to 
fall away. The hijacker unlocked it and 
slammed his shoulder against the door, 
throwing it violently open. Joe lost his right- 
hand grip and the impact knocked his foot 
from the step. The tractor’s turn brought 
the front left pair of the trailer’s massive 
wheels hooking around in a deadly arc that 
would crush him if he fell. 

He clung precariously to the mirror 
bracket with his left hand, clawing to get a 
new hold on the door. The door was pulled 
shut. The trucker inside cranked the window 
down and struck at Joe’s knuckles with a 
jackhandle. Joe slammed his right fist in 
through the open window. The outlaw 
trucker dodged the blow, but Joe had an arm 
inside. He grabbed the steering wheel and 


held on. He freed his left hand and got it 
inside the cab and clung with both hands to 
the steering wheel. 

The effect was to lock the front wheels in 
a turn that would have brought the rig 
smashing into another parked truck. The 
driver yanked the emergency. Joe unlatched 
the door from inside, dropped to the wet 
pavement, hauling the door open. He cata¬ 
pulted upward, driving blows into the truck¬ 
er, who backed across the seat. 

Joe beat him to the shotgun in the bunk 
and thrust the muzzle into his ribs. 

“Where’s my wife?” 

“She ain’t hurt. Take it easy, pall They 
just tied her up and put her out of the way 
in the bunk in your rig.” 

“Where, I said!” 

“About a mile from where we got you.” 

Running, shouting truckers poured out of 
the lounge and mobbed the truck. Joe 
shouted out to them. 

“Got one of them. Will you hop to and 
unhitch his trailer? This mug is going to 
take me to my wife!” 

In minutes, the wiring and airlines were 
disconnected from the trailer. Joe, at the 
wheel, released the lock mechanism and 
rolled the tractor free. Ken was aboard, 
sitting with his back to the right door, hold¬ 
ing the shotgun on the outlaw trucker, as 
Joe headed out onto the old road. Other 
drivers were unhitching their tractors. With¬ 
in a mile there was a cavalcade of powerful, 
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truncated detached tractors. Joe took the 
rises at sixty, the dips at eighty, knowing he 
had, even on this wet pavement, enough 
weight and traction with gripper front tires 
and double-drive wheels in back. 

The hijacker, whose name was Baalmark, 
came alert. “It’s this next ridge.” 

Joe slowed the tractor, let the climb do 
his braking. He hand-signaled the tractors 
following, made his turn. The ridge road 
was like the one where they’d hijacked him. 
Driving along the puddled ruts, he said, 
“This is the spot where you planned to get 
me, isn’t it, Baalmark?” 

“I never planned nothing. I just work in 
the setup,” he answered sullenly. “Yeah, 
this is where they figured to tag you, but 
there was traffic. So we went on to the other 
place. I just went along with them so as I 
could handle your rig and bring it back here 
to where my rig was waiting.” 

“Just an innocent trucker!” Joe said dis¬ 
gustedly. “All you did was sneak up in back 
of me and knock me out and drive my truck 
with my wife tied up in it. Then all you did 
was load all my cargo into your rig. . .” 

“I never loaded nothing. I don’t do that 
kind of work. They had three common-labor 
loaders for that.” 

“A proud man,” Ken said bitingly. “A 
skilled worker.” 

“All I say is, being we’re all truckers, 
don’t hold it against me if Mac and Freddy 
and the boys have already beat it, headed 
for the warehouse.” 

“If they’ve beat it, Baalmark,” Ken said, 
“you better start praying that they left his 
wife here unharmed.” 

Joe knew he was driving badly. He was 
so nervous he couldn’t feel the ground under 
his wheels the way he should. They were 
fully a quarter mile into the woods. It was 
a bleak, empty area, made worse by the rain. 
Ahead, the road made a turn. He felt Baal¬ 
mark tighten beside him. They swung into 
an open area a couple of hundred yards 
across. He saw his rig there on the soft 
ground off the road. 

He drove up alongside his cab. “Give me 
the shotgun, Ken.” 

Ken handed it across. They could both 
see the sedan on the other side of the truck. 
It was moving, as though Mac had heard 
his approach and had tried to circle around 
out of sight. If he’d planned to make a run 


for it, the presence of a dozen more truck- 
tractors rolling into the area changed his 
mind. The sedan whined into reverse, back¬ 
ing toward the front of Joe’s rig. Joe entered 
his tractor’s cab from the'left. He went onto 
his knees on the seat. Marti was bound and 
gagged there in the bunk. She stared at him, 
began to blink and to cry. 

The right door opened. Mac started to 
climb up, revolver in hand, saying over his 
shoulder. “Hell, we’ll take his woman. No¬ 
body’ll give us no trouble getting away when 
we got a gun at her head.” 

Then Mac saw Joe. His face turned to 
stone. The revolver leaped in his hand, 
roaring. A bullet crashed through the roof as 
Joe fired one barrel of the shotgun. Mac 
went over backwards, his arms flapping. 
Freddy jumped out of the way of the falling 
body. Joe leaped out with the shotgun, and 
Freddy went under the truck on his belly. 
Joe aimed the shotgun under, and Freddy 
backed out slowly on .hands and knees with¬ 
out Joe’s saying a word. 


Marti was flouncing around their hotel 
suite, alternately admiring herself in the 
mirror, popping a chocolate in her mouth, 
and looking down onto Broadway. 

“What I don’t understand, Joe, is why 
Baalmark stopped at the truck stop.” 

“Don’t you remember, honey? The over¬ 
load. He wanted to lay low till the cops 
stopped weighing before driving on the main 
highway.” 

“But if he waited you were bound to 
catch him.” 

“He didn’t expect to see me at all. And 
he could have driven that stolen cargo on 
over to Cleveland to that crook warehouse 
he was headed for without anybody sus¬ 
pecting. Even if the alarm had gone out 
about a stolen cargo, the cops would have 
been looking for a JOMAR truck. But when 
I showed up and he found out the cops 
were coming there and would question him, 
probably in my presence, he knew he’d 
better scram. He knew I’d recognize him.” 

“Joe,” Marti said soberly, “we got in all 
that trouble because you were illegally 
loaded. So. . ..” 

“Got out of it for the same reason, too,” 
he said. “But I wouldn’t outvote you in the 
affairs of JOMAR even if I could.” 





A TIME EOT. DYING 


By LARRY HOLDEN 


The lady didn’t mind being alone with 
Woody on that storm-tossed boat, for 
she had already died. But Woody now 
—Woody still had it ahead of him. . . . 


T HE murderer, Marmot, picked 
Woody up in a gin mill at one A.M., 
and after that he stayed with him, 
watching, calculating, waiting for the exact 
moment of drunkenness at which Woody 
would be manageable without being un¬ 
conscious. 

Woody realized none of this. The night 
was full of faces, floating happily by, like 
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jellyfish on a summer sea. Woody was 
celebrating; he was on a vast, joyous toot 
of triumph, for that very afternoon old 
man Haskins had signed over the charter 
boat, Coquina, to him, and had formally and 
finally retired. The terms were so unbe¬ 
lievably generous that every time Woody 
lifted his glass he grinned a toast. The 
world was such a delightful place that there 
were many toasts, and by one A.M. he was 
really looping. 

Marmot found him in the gin mill sit¬ 
ting privately at a side table beaming at the 
empty chair opposite. Marmot had come 
in as if walking hand in hand with fear, 
and terror only a step behind. He had 
been drinking steadily and desperately, but 
it needed more than liquor to change the 
fact that his wife lay dead in the stateroom 
of their cruiser, anchored at the Yacht 
Basin dock, more than liquor to change 
the fact that he had swung the fire ex¬ 
tinguisher that had bloodily crushed her 
skull. But the sight of Woody, happily 
toasting the empty chair, brought Marmot’s 
aimless flight to a sharp and sudden focus. 

A face swam into the line of Woody’s 
vision and hovered there. He knew it was 
a face because there was a hole in it that 
opened and closed and voice sounds came 
forth. He could not distinguish Marmot’s 
weak, fleshy chin, or his petulant mouth, 
but it did not matter. Everything was 
so wonderful. 

“Gonna get married now,” he announced 
happily. “Wonderful girl. Big s’prise.” 

Fresh drinks appeared on the table. The 
mouth opened and closed. The voice said, 
“Can you swim?” 

Swim? Go swimming? He could swim 
like a trout, but he didn’t want to go swim¬ 
ming. He wanted to drink another toast to 
old man Haskins. And one to Gracie. But 
swim? He laughed and said, “No.” 

“Can you run a boat, a cruiser?” 

Woody gave the face a chiding glance. 
The Coquina, his very own now, was a 
cruiser. What did this face want, anyway? 
To go out in the Coquina at this hour of 
night ? 

He shook his head and said, “No.” 
Then mysteriously, “Gracie,” meaning that 
Gracie was to be the first to go out in the 
Coquina under his skippership. 

To Marmot, all this meant something en¬ 
tirely different. It meant that Woodv could 


neither swim nor run a boat. That Woody 
was, in fact, made to order. Marmot had 
the bottle brought to the table. 

The gin mill closed at three. Woody 
lurched from his chair and looked hazily 
around the emptying room. 

“Gonna get married,” he said solemnly. 
“Big s’prise.” 

H E DID not seem a whit drunker than 
he had at one. Marmot’s face was 
whiter and his hands trembled as he slipped 
the waiter a ten-dollar bill in exchange for 
two flat pints. Dawn was a bony finger of 
gray in the eastern sky when Woody reeled 
all but helplessly out on the Yacht Basin 
dock, clutching an envelope Marmot had 
thrust into his hand. 

The watchman yelled, “Hey, you! 
Where you think you’re going?” and 
plodded up the dock in the thinning dark¬ 
ness. He recognized Woody at six paces 
and growled,’“What’s got into you?” 

Woody beamed foolishly on him and 
swayed. “Ferg’son,” he said with an air 
of triumph. Ferguson was the watchman’s 
name. , 

“What’s this?” 

The watchman took the envelope Woody 
was carrying and read the note inside. 

Mr. Ferguson: This is Johnny 
Woods, who is going to repair my 
boat. Please pass him. Orin Marmot. 
Marmot let out a harsh breath as the 
watchman took Woody’s arm and led him 
up the dock. talking sternly to him. 

“Oughta be ashamed getting soused like 
this. Woody. You never got soused before. 
What’s got into you ... ?” 

He watched until he saw the watchman 
help Woody into the cockpit of the cruiser. 
That was as far as they’d get. The salon, 
with its grisly occupant, was securely 
locked. 

Marmot slipped into the warm water and 
silently swam under the dock. Overhead, 
he heard Ferguson’s plodding footsteps re¬ 
turning. He waited until they stopped, as 
Ferguson went back into his shack, then 
swam over to the side of the cruiser. He 
climbed the swimming ladder and slipped 
over the side. There was no apparent rea¬ 
son for it, but the moment he touched 
Woody, he began to tremble violently again, 
as if he had touched a corpse. 

As swiftly as he could, he pulled off 
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Woody’s striped Basque shirt and drew it 
on himself. He dragged Woody into the 
salon, then came out and securely locked 
the door again, rattling the knob several 
times as if to reassure himself that it was 
really locked. He stepped to the controls of 
the cruiser and took a deep breath. He 
almost fainted when he remembered that 
the boat was still moored with both bow 
and stern lines. If he had started the en¬ 
gines then, Ferguson would have come run¬ 
ning and it would have been all over. 

Stealthily he cast off the lines and stag¬ 
gered back to the controls. He ransacked 
his mind. Was there anything else he had 
overlooked? He couldn’t think. The words, 
anything else, anything else, anything else, 
spun senselessly until his head reeled. He 
stretched out a faltering forefinger and 
pressed the starter button. The motors 
roared thunderously. Without giving them 
time to warm up, Marmot headed out into 
the bow at the pass between Dinghy Key 
and Treasure Island, purposely steering 
such a crazy course that it would be obvious 
to anyone watching that there was a drunk¬ 
en man at the wheel. 

The watchman came pounding up the 
dock, shouting angrily, “You damn fool, 
come back here! Damn it, Woody . . .” 

Marmot licked tremulously at the sweat 
that pebbled his upper lip. He glanced back 
over his shoulder and saw Ferguson stand¬ 
ing at the end of the dock, futilely brand¬ 
ishing his arms. He turned back to his 
course and gave the engines full throttle. 
He leaned precariously over the side and 
peered through the window into the salon. 
His heart lurched as he saw Woody roll 
over on his side, then heavily push himself 
to a sitting position. Marmot pulled him¬ 
self hurriedly back to the bridge and felt for 
the .45 automatic that hung beside the con¬ 
trols in a leather holster. Then, to relieve 
the terrible tension, he threw back his head 
and screamed at the top of his lungs. 

T HE scream came to Woody as the cry 
of a hungry gull. He was sitting up, 
leaning now in the angle of the lounge seat 
and the side wall. He felt the throb of the 
engines, and he was trying to puzzle it out. 

Out of his alcoholic haze came the awful 
thought that the Coquina was running wild, 
helmless, while he lay down here in the 
cabin. He lunged to his feet with a cry, al¬ 


ready half sobered. The pitch of the cruiser 
sent him staggering across the salon and he 
crashed into the dropleaf table. He clutched 
the table and stared at it. A table? There 
wasn’t any table in the cabin of the Coquina. 
This wasn’t the Coquina. This was too big, 
too luxurious. But how . . . 

He rubbed his chin, half grinned and 
said, “Whew!” The things that happened 
when you were on a toot! 

In little snatches, he began to remember. 
Ferguson. He remembered Ferguson. Fer¬ 
guson had put him aboard. But why? Fer¬ 
guson knew he belonged to the Coquina. A 
note, a note in an envelope. Somebody had 
given him a note in an envelope, something 
to do with the cruiser he was on, but he 
couldn’t figure that one out. He was still 
too fuzzy for such close reasoning. 

The cruiser was pitching quite heavily. 
He glanced through the window. They 
were going through the pass out into the 
Gulf, Treasure Island to starboard, Dinghy 
Key to port. A half-mile beyond was Peli¬ 
can Key, a God-forsaken strip of mangrove, 
Spanish dagger, scrub pine, horseshoe crabs 
and water moccasin. What were they doing 
out here—going fishing? He didn’t want 
to go fishing. He wanted to get back to the 
Coquina. He grinned again, remembering 
that he was now master of the Coquina. 
He wanted to go back to the dock and ad¬ 
mire it. He wanted to stand on the tiny fly¬ 
ing bridge and be monarch of all he sur¬ 
veyed, or something. He wanted to call 
Gracie up, as soon as she returned from 
Miami, and casually—oh, so casually!—in¬ 
vite her out for a cruise among the Keys, 
and watch her face when she learned the 
stupendous news. 

He didn’t know whose boat he was on, 
and he didn’t care. He wanted to get back 
to the Coquina. He bent over the basin in 
the galley and splashed his face with water 
to wash the cobwebs out of the uneasy cor¬ 
ners of his mind. 

The cruiser was in the Gulf now, and she 
was rolling badly and pitching. She was 
taking the seas heavily on her slim, aristo¬ 
cratic nose, and standing there in the salon 
was like standing inside a well-beaten bass 
drum. Something in the forward stateroom 
rumbled and thudded against the door. A 
good sailor, Woody knew the damage it 
could cause, and he opened the door. . . . 

Two paralyzed minutes later he closed it 
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again and unconsciously wiped his right 
palm down his thigh, feeling slightly sick at 
what he had seen in there on the floor. It 
was the heavy fire extinguisher that had 
been banging against the door, but at that 
moment he would not have touched that 
ugly encrusted thing if it had been batter¬ 
ing holes in the hull. 

He turned and sprang for the door that 
opened to the cockpit. It was locked and he 
rattled the knob savagely. A face appeared 
in the port to his right, twitching. A hand 
appeared with a gun and violently ordered 
him back from the door. 

Wholly sober, Woody stepped back 
from the door. He glanced at the windows. 
They could be slid open, but open or closed, 
they were too small for anything larger 
than a trout to wriggle through. There was 
no way out to the forward cockpit—and, 
anyway, that maniac out there at the con¬ 
trols had looked as if he meant everything 
the gun had implied. 

He clenched his fists and looked around 
the salon for something he could use as a 
weapon. There were pots and pans in the 
galley, an electric iron; in the salon there 
was the dropleaf table, a bronze ashtray, a 
pair of copper lamps. He lifted the hatch 
cover in the middle of the floor and found a 
collapsible rubber boat and a pair of alumi¬ 
num oars. But there was nothing that was 
proof against bullets. 

ITH the suddenness of murder itself, 
the engines stopped. ~Woody leaped to 
the window. Aft, Pelican Key was a thin 
line of white and green and the sea between 
was serried with whitecaps, like rows of 
teeth. The sky was a smoldering gray, and 
the wind was coming up strong. A series of 
rending crashes came from the outside, as if 
someone were hacking the cruiser to bits. 
Woody lunged to the porthole and flattened 
his right cheek against it. 

Panting, Marmot gave the controls a 
final, smashing blow, then tossed the fire 
axe over the side. Ignoring Woody at the 
port, he stripped down to a pair of swim¬ 
ming trunks and lashed a cushion-type life 
preserver around his waist. His face was 
contorted, and he kept throwing anxious 
glances at the sky, at the tossing sea. Trip¬ 
ping and staggering in his haste, he gath¬ 
ered up an armful of life preservers he had 
piled in the cockpit and threw them over 


the side. He hesitated over the .45, then it, 
too, followed the life preservers. He threw 
one last glance at the locked salon, and 
Woody saw in full the drained, fleshy face, 
the weak, tremulous mouth, the muscle 
jerking in the sagging cheek. Then Mar¬ 
mot turned and, in a stumbling run, dived 
over the bow and struck out for shore with 
a clean, powerful stroke. 

Woody stared, unbelieving. First, that 
the man thought he could live in that 
mounting sea. The gale was coming up 
fast, and already Marmot’s bobbing head 
was lost in the fierce chop. No one could 
outswim what was coming. 

Then the full significance of his own 
position burst upon Woody. The helpless 
cruiser was wallowing drunkenly, and it 
would soon be obviously in distress, a sig¬ 
nal for the Coast Guard to pull up along¬ 
side—and find him aboard with the mur¬ 
dered woman! 

That was it, that was the whole strategy. 
Grimly, Woody glanced toward the win¬ 
dow and wondered if the murderer were 
enjoying his triumph, as stroke by stroke 
he began to realize the hopelessness of his 
struggle to reach the shore. 

Not once did it occur to Woody to throw 
the body overboard, and he would not have 
done it if it had occurred to him. He had 
seen the condition of bodies washed ashore 
and, though she was dead and past caring, 
he would not have thrust her into that final 
degredation. 

But he had to get out of the salon, off the 
boat. Big as the cruiser was, she was dis¬ 
abled and the coming storm would play cat- 
and-mouse with her. The dropleaf table 
was of heavy birdseye maple. It went 
through the locked door as if the door were 
made of glass. Woody squeezed through, 
scratching himself on the splinters. One 
glance at the wrecked controls told him 
there was nothing to hope for there. And 
there wasn’t a life preserver aboard. Woody 
felt a rising tide of helplessness as he stared 
at the sea. It would have been suicide to at¬ 
tempt to swim for it, as Marmot had done, 
especially without a life preserver. 

Marmot had had the cunning of despera¬ 
tion. Woody was imprisoned with the 
corpse, and all he could do was wait for the 
Coast Guard. How fantastic would his 
statement of facts sound to the cold-eyed 
officer who would find the body? To the 
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police? To the jury? Even to Gracie? 

But Woody’s anxiety was not mixed 
with the gibbering fear that had scourged 
Marmot. He could still think with a sem¬ 
blance of calm, he could still spot the one 
thing that Marmot, in his haste to spring 
his trap, had overlooked—the inflatable 
rubber boat in the hatch under the salon 
floor. 

Woody’s last act, before he launched the 
little boat, was to cast off the bow anchor. 
The cruiser was a beautiful craft, and it 
would have been sacrilege to let the coming 
storm wreck her. There was no bottom 
here for the anchor, but as the cruiser was 
driven toward the shore, there were coral 
ledges on which it could catch and hold. 

He lashed himself to the built-in rubber 
oarlock, then shoved off. His hands tight¬ 
ened on the shore oars. It was going to be 
a muscle-cracking job. 

TTE WASN’T twenty lengths from the 
cruiser when he remembered Fergu¬ 
son. Ferguson had put him aboard the 
cruiser, and when the police asked their 
questions, Ferguson would remember. Dis¬ 
may seemed to drain him of strength. He 
was actually worse off now than if he had 
stayed aboard, for now he had to fight the 
angry sea as well, to remain alive. 

He looked over his shoulder, straining 
for a glimpse of Marmot amid the waves. 
His only hope lay with Marmot, the real 
murderer. Alive, Marmot was his alibi. 
Dead, the police could say Woody had 
killed him as well. 

He rowed. At times the height of the sea 
hid the cruiser from him entirely, and then, 
finally it was gone. The little rubber boat 
was so light and bobbed so crazily that half 
the time Woody was thrashing the air 
emptily with his oars and he seemed to be 
getting nowhere in a nightmare of water 
and wind. The rain came, slanting sting- 
ingly into his face, and that alone told him 
that he was still heading for shore. He had 
no other way of knowing, for he had no 
horizon but the jagged peaks of the sur-»- 
rounding waves. The wind came driving 
hard. Finding Marmot in that maelstrom 
would have been nothing but crazy, fantas¬ 
tic luck. He rowed. Fatigue was just an¬ 
other thing that came out of the rising 
storm, like the tear of the wind, like the fist 
of the waves, another thing he had to battle. 


Stray thoughts scudded across his mind— 
thoughts of Gracie, incredulous, then de¬ 
lighted when she learned that he now 
owned the Coquina; thoughts of the Co¬ 
quina riding calmly in a quiet bay on a sun¬ 
lit afternoon, Gracie fishing off the bow, 
himself at the controls on the bridge ; Gracie 
had never trolled for tarpon. In this crash¬ 
ing nightmare, it was sometimes hard to 
separate the visions from the reality. He 
had been out in a storm before, but never in 
a ten-foot rubber boat. His mind reeled 
with the immensity of it. 

He did not recognize the final wave that 
seized the little boat in its teeth, but sud¬ 
denly he was amid the roar and violence of 
the surf. Somehow, the boat had struck 
something and capsized, leaving him chok¬ 
ing and flailing in die green water. Fran¬ 
tically he tried to pull himself free of the 
line that tied him to the boat, for it was 
dragging him out to sea again. He was 
tumbled into the branches of one of the 
dead, fallen trees that spiked the tiny beach 
of Pelican Key, and he clung to it, holding 
his face barely above water, sobbing for 
breath and strength. 

The boat was still a powerful drag on the 
line, and, catching sight of it as it streamed 
seaward, he could see why. The wave had 
flung it into the tree and it had been ripped 
open from bow to stern. It lay flat on the 
water like the carcass of a manta ray. Cling¬ 
ing to the branches with one arm, he 
worked his knife out of his pocket and cut 
himself free. It immediately disappeared 
into the sea. He waited until he saw the 
rhythm of the waves, waited until the big 
one thundered by, then scrambled for the 
shore as the smaller one raged after him 
like a terrier. He staggered into the soft 
sand and fell full length. 

TTHE sounds of the storm receded from 
him. He lay with his head cradled in 
the bend of his arm. It was sheer luxury, 
not having to move. Then, slowly, that 
passed and he could no longer lie still. He 
sat up. A few feet away from him, one of 
the hollow aluminum oars had been tossed 
ashore, but of the boat there was no sign. 
The breakers snarled along the shore, but it 
was a changed world, looking at it from the 
land. 

He was astounded. It was a storm, all 
right, but nothing even approaching the 
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hurricane intensity he had thought it. The 
waves were not mountains, and the wind 
did not have a maniacal shriek, though it 
was strong enough to chill him to the bone. 

He thrust himself to his feet and winced 
as his right ankle buckled under him. He 
had gotten that when he was flung into the 
tree. He hopped over to the oar and picked 
it up. In this soft sand it was a bad crutch, 
but it was better than nothing. And, any¬ 
way, he did not want to go exploring; all 
he wanted was shelter from the wind. 

He was on the southernmost tip of Peli¬ 
can Key, a scrap of beach hardly as large as 
half a city block. 

Wryly, he muttered, “Thank God for 
small mercies.” But it was more than a 
small mercy, for the rest of the Key was 
nothing more than a water moccasin-in¬ 
fested mangrove swamp. Even without the 
snakes, to have been flung into the tough 
tangle of mangrove roots would have gotten 
him worse than a twisted ankle. The man¬ 
grove was a tree that grew on a multitude 
of stilts. 

Woody laboriously hobbled toward the 
dunes, skirting the murderously pointed 
clusters of Spanish dagger plants. Panting, 
he hoisted himself up on the shelf of sand 
the sea had made. He rounded the dune 
and stopped dead, his jaw dropped. 

There, in the lee of the dune, sat Marmot, 
huddled miserably over his knees. At the 
sight of Woody, Marmot’s face turned gray. 
With a hoarse cry he scrambled to his feet 
and pelted up the beach, throwing terrified 
glances over his shoulder, as if Woody 
were not real, but a monster. 

Woody yelled and flung the oar end over 
end. It caught Marmot across the knees 
and brought him down, but before Woody 
could close the gap between them, Marmot 
lurched to his feet and, limping, pounded 
across the sand toward the mangrove. 
Woody retrieved his oar and grimly swung 
himself after the fleeing man. Marmot 
stopped at the grove and looked back. He 
ran up and down before the mangrove, as if 
seeking another avenue of escape, but the 
grove covered the Key solidly from side to 
side. In a frenzy, he ran to the raging edge 
of the water, then back along the mangrove. 
Finally, whimpering, grasping the trunks of 
the trees, he fearfully edged into the grove. 
He was ten feet in and clinging desperately 
with both arms when Woody hobbled up. 


Woody stared at him. With his twisted 
ankle, it was impossible for him to follow. 
He planted the oar before him and leaned 
on it. 

“That’s just where you’re going to stay, 
fella,” he said heavily. “You come out 
here and I’ll brain you. But maybe you’ll 
think it’s worth it when the water mocca¬ 
sins come swimming around. They’re very 
nosy, and you’ll interest them, but if you 
stand perfectly still, you’ll be all right. 
They won’t strike unless you move.” 

Marmot’s terror was so obvious that it 
was a weapon to be used against him. He 
threw a horrified glance at the black water 
below his feet. The tangle of mangrove 
root seemed to writhe, and each root be¬ 
came a snake. 

Woody sat down stolidly in the sand 
with the oar across his knees. He wanted 
to keep Marmot in there. After finding the 
abandoned cruiser and its bloody cargo, the 
Coast Guard would make a search of every 
Key, and Woody did not want Marmot to 
see them land. 

Marmot shifted on his perch to get a bet¬ 
ter view of the water below. 

“That’s right,” Woody called, “commit 
suicide. There are probably ten or twenty 
moccasins swimming around you right 
now.” 

Marmot moaned and looked up at the 
slender trunk of the tree. He could climb 
up a little way, but beyond that the 
branches were too frail to support him. He 
would have nothing but the trunk to cling 
to, nothing to stand on, and it would not be 
very long before he would drop off. 

“Help me out of here, Woods,” he 
begged. “I’ll clear you. I’ll tell them I 
framed you. I’ll tell them I killed my wife. 
Help me out of here!” 

“I’ll help you out—with the butt end of 
the oar.” 

Marmot, he felt, would promise anything. 
If there were pen and paper, he would 
write anything, confess anything Woody 
demanded. But he wasn’t to be trusted. He 
-had to be kept in a state of constant terror 
until there were witnesses to his confession. 

Marmot, still pleading, took a tentative 
step toward the edge of the grove, lifting 
his legs very high. Woody rose and omi¬ 
nously hefted the oar. It was so light that 
if Marmot forced the decision it probably 
would not even stun him. 
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But there was no force in Marmot. He 
stopped and hugged the tree, openly weep¬ 
ing. His pleas became so abject, so grovel¬ 
ing that Woody turned sick just listening. 

Marmot tried twice again to come out of 
the grove, but each time Woody drove him 
back with the oar. Marmot cowered there 
and shrieked. He shrieked until Woody, 
unable to bear it any longer, leaped to his 
feet and cried, 

“Damn it, come on out. Come out, but 
for the love of God, stop yelling!” 

Marmot either did not hear or he did not 
understand. He started to laugh. 

“Ah, you had me fooled, Mona,” he gig¬ 
gled. “You really had me fooled. You were 
punishing me, weren’t you? You were 
angry with me. I’m sorry, Mona. I didn’t 
mean it. I lost my temper. You know what 
a bad temper I have. You should have 
given me the money when I asked you. 
You’d never have missed it. I know you 
said I shouldn’t gamble, but just this last 
time you should have given it to me.” 

Woody felt his heart contract as the chill 
closed around it. He had pushed Marmot 
too far. He had gone crazy. . . . 

fPHE storm traveled slowly north and by 
T midafternoon a long pennant of clear 
blue floated over the southern horizon. The 
Coast Guard came ashore an hour later, 
four men and a lieutenant, all wearing side 
arms. Woody stood and waved his oar 
Marmot was lying on the sand beside him, 


sleeping. Woody knew the lieutenant. His 
name was Thompson. 

He called, “Hiya, Tommy.” 

Thompson barely nodded. “We found 
the cruiser,” he said shortly. “The police 
want you, Woods. Ferguson told them you 
took her out this morning. Let’s go.” 

Woody said, “Wait . . .” and bent over 
to shake Marmot. There was a tension in 
him that hummed shrilly. Marmot had 
been sleeping, and he might wake up sane. 

“Wake up, Orey,” he whispered—he 
had learned that Marmot’s wife always 
called him Orey. “Wake up.” 

Marmot stirred and sat up, sleepily dig¬ 
ging his knuckles into his eyes. He looked 
at Woody and broke into a big, foolish 
smile. 

“You’re not mad at me?” he wheedled. 
“Say you’re not mad at me.” 

“No. I’m not mad at you, Orey.” 

“I didn’t mean to hit you, you know. 
But all of a sudden the fire extinguisher 
was in my hand and you were on the floor. 
Anyway, you shouldn’t be mad at me. You 
punished me enough, pretending to be 
dead. I almost went out of my mind.” He 
waggled a horribly playful finger. 

Woody shuddered. The Coast Guard 
lieutenant stared. 

“He thinks,” said Woody dully, “that 
I’m his wife, that he didn’t kill her after all. 
I can get him to tell more, if you want." 

The lieutenant just looked at him. Words 
were not necessary. 


THOSE OF CONTRARY OPINIONS 

A Blackpool, England, man, endeavoring to get his wife to 
quit her job as a trolley conductor and come home to do the 
cooking, was arrested for stopping traffic by assembling a crowd 
on his wife’s tramline and telling his troubles. 

A Rockport, Mo., preacher was fined $25 for giving another 
minister a bloody nose in a fight over who was to perform a 
marriage ceremony. 

An 11-year-old Boston boy was hauled off to police head¬ 
quarters for declaring himself “king of the block” and brand¬ 
ing with a cigarette children in the neighborhood who refused 
to bow down before him. 

A man in Freehold, N.J., was seized by police because he be¬ 
came angrily boisterous when he entered a bank and the teller 
wouldn’t serve him a drink. H. H. 
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BOUT the early 1800’s, on this side 
of the Atlantic, a female host was, like 
a tiger, devouring all who came within 
reach of her claws. 

The trap she set was an inviting old 
house set among trees on the pike near 
Johnson’s Crossroads, on the Delaware- 
Maryland line, and the name of this sinister 
hostess was Ann Walters. 

She came of a criminally-tainted family, 
originally from England. Her father whose 
name was Smith, went to the gallows in 
Canada for a brutal murder. His widow, 
left with several children, the youngest of 
whom was Ann, turned her house into a 
den of thieves. It was impressed on the 
children that injustice had been done to 
the father, and they drifted into crime, the 
son being hanged as a horsethief. 

Ann, who was a pretty brunette, married 
a wheelwright from the South who had 
stopped at the roadhouse and become ill. 
The mother found out he had some small 
fortune, and keeping the family history 
from the young man, encouraged him to 
marry Ann. The young pair set up a home 
at Johnson’s Crossroads. 

Ann found she had a permanent invalid 
on her hands so she got rid of her husband 
with poison. No one suspected her. The 
sick man was supposed to have died a 
natural death. Much sympathy was ex¬ 
pressed for the young widow who wore 
black for a year and seemed overcome by 
her loss, but Ann was a clever actress and 
during these months she was planning to 
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turn what she had learned about innkeeping 
to profit. 

She selected the inn described, and hung 
out the sign: Walter's Inn. She chose the 
site because customers must be those who 
had come from a distance, travelers, sales¬ 
men and slave dealers—all men who would 
be gratified by a warm welcome from a 
young and fascinating hostess with a fine 
taste in wines and food. For Ann Walters 
knew how to bait her trap. 

As she could not conduct her business— 
her real business, that is—without some 
strong-arm aid, she engaged three young 
men, on a sharing basis, to wait on table, 
attend to the horses, etc. But during the 
night they became her accomplices in mur¬ 
der. 

It is said that a poor person who came 
into the place was given the best of every¬ 
thing and need not pay a cent, but that the 
rich man who crossed the fatal threshold 
and fell under the spell of his hostess only 
came out dead, and in a sack. Bodies dis¬ 
appeared in the nearby swamp or were 
buried in the garden. 

To give you an idea of the horror of this 
den, I may tell you that Ann Walters con¬ 
fessed to the killing of some ninety-seven 
unfortunate travelers, most of them 
strangled by a slip noose, drawn tight by 
her own hands in many instances. She was 
careful to find out everytime if her intended 
victim had relatives, and, if so, if he had 
told them where he was going. She struck 
down only those who had left no trace of 

c., under title: “Mine Host Death.” 
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their travel through the country, or were 
not in cdmmunication with friends. 

From the first victim who was shot as he 
sat at table she took three thousand dollars. 
His body was hidden in the swamp. Three 
slave dealers, with the price of many slaves 
in their saddlebags, managed to get away 
from the inn unharmed but were waylaid 
by her men and shot. A mill owner was 
stabbed to the heart as he flirted with his 
hostess, and his body sunk in the river. A 
mother and child spent the night there. The 
mother, having money was killed, and the 
baby, who persisted in crying, soon 
followed. 

Such was the character of this human 
monster. A few days later she stabbed a 
Negro boy who had seen this killing and 
threw his body into the cellar. It was the 
first of many bodies to go there. No sex, 
no age was spared. The man or woman 
who carried money into this death house 
never left alive. 

Many were mourned by sorrowing rel¬ 
atives who did not know whether their 
loved ones were dead or alive, and many 
more would have been added to the number 
but for the foresight of a traveler. 

This was a Philadelphia Quaker, 
William Morse, traveling in the South, who 
kept his wife posted at each stage of his 
journey. He had written to her that he was 
staying at Walter’s inn and that letters 
could reach him, care of a friend whom he 
had met in the neighborhood, a Mr. Jones. 

Mrs. Morse wrote in reply and her letter 
lay in Mr. Jones’ house for some days un¬ 
claimed. As Morse did not show up Jones 
opened the letter and learned that the 
Quaker had said he intended making quite 
a stay at the Inn. Cautious inquiry dis¬ 
closed that Morse was not at the Inn, and 
had not been seen for days, and that nobody 
had seen him depart. 

Jones then took up the matter with the 
sheriff, who was already suspicious of 
strange happenings at the inn, and with 


another man they formed a plan to search 
the inn without rousing suspicion. 

They appeared at the inn with a story 
that the sheriff’s friend wished to erect a 
house similar to the inn and would be 
obliged if he might be allowed to take the 
measurements. Mrs. Walters told them to 
go ahead, but when she found them trying 
the locked door of the cellar, told them 
sharply to keep out. She had some wine 
down there which she did not want dis¬ 
turbed. 

The three men went all over the rest of 
the house without coming on a trace of any¬ 
thing suspicious, and were leaving, much 
disappointed when they ran into a feeble¬ 
minded old crone who was doing odd jobs 
about the kitchen. They questioned her ask¬ 
ing finally what Mrs. Walters kept down in 
the cellar. The old woman showed such 
evident terror at this question that without 
further delay, the three men broke down 
the cellar door. 

The nauseating odor of a charnel house 
met their nostrils. They hurriedly lit a 
candle and by its flickering light gazed with 
horrified eyes at a spectacle they would 
never forget. The place was a graveyard. 
Bodies—remains of women, men and 
children, lay exposed. No attempt had been 
made to even commit the poor relics to 
earth. 

For a time the three men stood there 
stunned beyond action, then with grim 
determination written on their faces went 
upstairs and into the room where Mrs. 
Walters sat sewing and humming a song. 

She looked up quickly, saw the message 
in their eyes and ran for the door. But 
escape was now too late. 

In her prison cell she took poison that 
day, but it was slow to work and the 
wretched woman was in agony before the 
end came. And in that period she made full 
confession of her many crimes to a clergy¬ 
man, to whom we owe the transcription of 
her last confession. 
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H EAT lay a prickly, flower-studded 
blanket on Mexico City. After the 
rain, the city would come to life 
again. Now, in the hour before siesta, 
small merchants yawned in the doorways 
of their stores and sleeping Indians were 
already sprawled under the three century- 
old ash and elm and eucalyptus rising out 
of the oasis of green between the Avenidas 
Hidalgo and Juarez. 

I was broke. I was hot. I was up to the 


chin with mahana. Crossing the east end 
of the Alameda, I thought, To hell with it. 
One way or another, I’m getting out of 
Mexico. Today. 

It was a good resolution. I kept it. But 
what I didn’t know at the time was that a 
very live Mexican generate and a very dead 
dead man were going to chase me all the 
way to the border. 

I was rounding the Palace of Fine Arts 
when I heard the crash. In a moment the 
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usual post-office corner crowd of petty 
thieves, lottery-ticket vendors, and side¬ 
walk merchants was gathered around the 
two cars in the intersection of Tacuba and 
Teatro Nacional. One of the cars was a 
gray'coupe with Illinois license plates. The 
other was a soldier-chauffeured Army se¬ 
dan. 

In the back seat of the dented sedan, the 
only unperturbed man in the crowd, a fat- 
faced, one-star generate, sat picking his 
lunch from his teeth as he admired the 
driver of the other car. 

I didn’t blame him for looking. She was 
a golden-haired little honey wearing white 
slacks that left nothing to the imagination 
and a V-necked bolero jacket to match. 
More, she was so mad she was ready to 
start a brand new Mexican war. 

I pushed my way up closer so I could 
hear what she was saying. Wagging a very 
pretty little pinkie under the nose of the 
traffic cop on duty, she was insisting she 
had the right of way and that the chauffeur 
in the other car had deliberately run the 
light. 

The policeman looked everywhere but at 
her. Despite the Estados Unidos flag sewn 
on his sleeve, he had suddenly lost all his 
English. The cop wanted no part of the 
generate. All he wanted was to get the doll 
and her car out of the intersection. 

Then the chauffeur, speaking Spanish, 
got into the argument. True, the light 
might have changed, he admitted. But he 
had blown his horn. Besides, from the 
manner of her dress, the senorita was ob¬ 
viously nothing but a Norte Americano 
fluff. 

It burned me to hear him stamp the kid 
as something I doubted she was. “Now, 
un momento, soldat,” I began. And that 
was as far as I got. 

Showing off in front of the generate, the 
chauffeur made a back-handed pass at my 
jaw. I was up to here with Mexico, re¬ 
member? I side-stepped the blow and bur¬ 
ied my left in his belly. He ‘whooshed’ and 
sat down on the pavement. 

The blonde caught at my arm. “Are you 
an American, Mister?” 

“Brooklyn born,” I told her. 

She gave the seated chauffeur a dirty 
look. “Then tell the police it wasn’t my 
fault and I want that man locked up unless 
he agrees to pay for the damage to my car.” 


I gave it to her straight. “Honey, you’re 
in Mexico. The guy is a generate. I just 
clipped his chauffeur. We’ll be lucky if we 
both get off with life.” 

She started a hot retort but before she 
could get it on the burner the generate got 
into the act. Leaning on the window of the 
car, he patted the doll with his eyes as he 
turned on his Spanish charm. The fault, 
he said, was his. Rather, that of his stupid 
chauffeur. He would be pleased to pay the 
damage to her car. More, if she would 
permit him, he would escort her to her 
hotel room where they could discuss the 
matter over a few drinks. 

Knowing laughter tittered through the 
crowd. The blonde asked me what he’d 
said. The back of my neck red, I gave her 
part of it. “He says it was his chauffeur’s 
fault, and he’s willing to foot the repair 
bill.” 

The generate opened the door of the se¬ 
dan, counting the chicken he hoped to 
hatch, and the little blonde looked at me, 
puzzled. It could be I was wrong—that 
she went in for that sort of thing—but I 
didn’t mean to be a party to it. I closed the 
door of the car and told the generate in my 
best Spanish that while the senorita 
thanked him from the bottom of her heart 
she had to refuse his offer to escort her to 
her hotel, as she had no one to whom she 
could entrust her car. 

He gave me a dirty look. Then tKe little 
doll said brightly, “Be sure to get his name 
and where to send the bill. And tell him 
my name is Eleana Hayes and I’m staying 
at the Flamingo Hotel.” 

G RINNING, the policeman wrote the 
name and address on a charge slip and 
gave it to the generate. He put it in a 
pocket of his tunic for future reference. 
Then he cursed his chauffeur to his feet 
and in back of the wheel. Both of them 
cut my throat with their eyes as they drove 
off. Despite the noise, outside of a broken 
bumper and a dented fender, the coupe 
was in good condition. I asked the blonde 
if she could drive. She smiled, “Of course,” 
slid in back of the wheel and promptly 
killed the motor. 

Nervous reaction was setting in. With 
traffic as thick as it was, I doubted she 
could drive a block without getting into 
another jam. I told her to slide over and 
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meshed the coupe into gear, and the crowd 
cheered as I drove away. 

Eleana wanted to know what they were 
cheering about. I told her. "Love.” 

There was a parking space in the chained- 
off area in front of the Palace of Fine Arts. 
Pulling into it, I parked the car and turned 
off the ignition. “Look. My name is Ad 
Connors,” I told her. “I’m an American 
citizen, thirty-one, reasonably respectable. 
And if you don’t mind waiting while I pick 
up my mail and want me to, I’ll be glad to 
drive you to a garage or back to your ho¬ 
tel.” 

Her smile was as nice as the rest of her. 
“Thank you. You’re very kind, Mr. Con¬ 
nors. I would appreciate that.” 

There were three letters posted for me on 
the Lista De Ayer but none of them meant 
a thing. All three were from lads to whom 
I had loaned money when I was in the 
chips. But all of them claimed they were 
too broke to send me a dime. I dropped 
the letters in a trash can and walked back 
to the car. 

Eleana was using her lipstick. She 
stopped her painting job to ask, “I wonder 
if I could impose on you still further, Mr. 
Conners.” She fished in her bag and came 
up with a letterhead bearing the legend: 
Attorney Caesar A. Santchez. “I wonder 
if you’d help me find this address?” 

The address was less than a block away. 
“Sure? Why not?” I grinned. Even that 
early in the game she was beginning to get 
under my skin. 

I locked the car and helped her across 
the street, hoping the fact she was being 
escorted by a fairly husky male Norte 
Americano would spare her too many av¬ 
aricious stares. 

Attorney Caesar A. Santchez’ office was 
on the second floor. A plump little girl 
who looked as if she had been crying got 
up from a flat-topped desk as I opened the 
door for Eleana. 

"Si, Senor?” 

Eleana said, “Tell her I’m Miss Eleana 
Hayes. And Attorney Santchez is expect¬ 
ing me.” 

I put it into Spanish but the name Hayes 
didn’t seem to mean a thing to Santchez’s 
office girl. She was sorry but Attorney 
Santchez wasn’t in his office. He wasn’t 
even in Mexico City. In fact he had re¬ 
ceived a phone call early that morning and 


was currently on his way to Uruapan. 

I told Eleana, “He’s out of town. He’s 
gone to Uruapan.” 

I thought she was going to cry. “But 
that’s impossible! He can’t be out of town. 
I have to see him.” She thought a mo¬ 
ment, then asked me to ask the girl if she 
happened to know the Mexico City address 
of Mr. Donald Hayes. 

The office girl insisted she had never 
heard the name, and the little blonde doll 
exploded. “She’s lying. She has to be ly¬ 
ing. Attorney Santchez has forwarded my 
father’s checks for years.” Pounding on 
the desk, she screamed at the girl. “You 
give me my father’s address.” 

The girl screamed back at her, and for 
a moment I thought they were going to pull 
each other’s hair. Then the girl recovered 
her dignity. She assured me I was a gen¬ 
tleman. I had removed my hat when I had 
entered the office. I had spoken softly and 
in a considerate tone of voice. It desolated 
her to ask me to leave. But unless I did, 
and pronto, and took my Norte Americano 
baggage with me, she would be forced to 
call the police. __ 

Eleana asked” me what the Mexican girl 
had said. I said she was going to call the 
police unless we left and asked her if she 
wanted the cops in on this. 

Eleana shook her head. “No. Absolutely 
not. This is a private affair.” 

She was trying hard not to cry as I 
guided her back to the street and into a 
pastelleria, where I blew two of my last 
three pesos on cafe con crema and pasteries. 
It wasn’t any of my affair, but I was curi¬ 
ous. “So what’s it all about?” I asked 
Eleana. 

She evaded a direct answer by asking 
how far it was to Uruapan. I said I wasn’t 
positive but I thought it was about two 
hundred and fifty miles. 

“Over what kind of roads?” 

“Good but mountainous.” 

She let fall the tears that she’d been 
holding back. "I can’t do it. I simply 
can’t.” 

I asked her what she couldn’t do, and 
she said drive through the mountains again. 
That was understandable. Some folks just 
can’t stand height, and, while some of the 
most beautiful scenery in either North or 
South America lies along Mexico No. 1, 
the road has been known to give strong 
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men the creeps—to say nothing of blondes. 

“You have to see this Attorney Sant- 
chez?” 

The little blonde said, “Either Santchez 
or my father. This isn’t a pleasure trip. 
It’s business. This can mean a lot of money 
to me." 

“You wouldn't care to tell me about it?” 
She shook her head. “No. I would not. 
Why? What are you driving at?” 

I DID some simple arithmetic. I’d quit 
my newspaper job in New York to 
come to Mexico City in advance of a red- 
haired singer. It had seemed like a good 
idea at the time. She’d offered me two 
hundred dollars a week to be her publicity 
agent. The fly in the ointment had been 
that I’d built her up too far, and a week 
after she’d opened at one of the better night 
clubs she’d married an Argentine million¬ 
aire, and I was out of a job. I was also 
broke. I asked Eleana how long she in¬ 
tended to stay in Mexico. 

She said, “Not a minute longer than I 
have to. Why?” 

I swallowed my pride and laid my last 
peso on the table. “Look. You want to go 
to Uruapan. You have to go to Uruapan. 
But mountain driving terrifies you. I want 
to get back to the States. So. Okay. I’ll 
drive you to Uruapan to see this Santchez 
and from there on up to Laredo for my 
expenses.” 

She asked if I was serious. 

“I am.” 

“But I don’t even know you!” 

I pointed out few employers knew their 
employees before they engaged them and 
I would be pleased to give her any refer¬ 
ences she cared to have, including an okay 
from the local American Consulate. 

She wanted to get to Uruapan, bad. 
“And it would be strictly business?” 
“Strictly business,” I assured her. 

She kicked it around in her mind for a 
few minutes, then suggested we drive over 
to the consulate before she made a decision. 
They were glad to get me out of their hair 
and gave me a good sendoff. And so it was 
decided. I was to drive her to Uruapan 
to see Attorney Santchez and from there 
to Laredo. At the time, being Irish, not 
psychic, I thought I was making a good 
deal. Me and the guy who bought the 
Brooklyn Bridge. Only I had a hidden 


and unauthorized corpse in my contract. 

I found a garage that would do what 
work was necessary, and the little blonde 
gave me enough for the bill and twenty 
pesos for expenses. The understanding 
was I was to call for her at the Flamingo 
at six o’clock the next morning. 

The mechanic watched her into a cab. 
“N-ice.” 

I lit a cigarette to keep from hitting him. 
I had no right to be jealous. I was just a 
busted newspaper man who had been hired 
to chauffeur a pretty girl to the border. 
Still a lot could happen in a thousand miles 
—especially in Mexico. 

By seven o’clock I’d packed my grips 
and locked them in the car. Then I hung 
around the lobby of the cheap hotel where 
I was staying, hoping Eleana might call 
and suggest we spend the evening together. 
When she hadn’t called by nine o’clock, 
I knew she didn’t intend to and walked on 
down the street to Louie’s for a bite to 
eat and a bottle. 

Coming back, the dark street depressed 
me. The slap of my feet on the pavement 
sounded unnaturally loud. I had a premo¬ 
nition something might happen. It did. 

On the far corner of the Calle Edison, 
a big lad stepped out of the dark doorway 
of a barber shop and asked me if I had a 
match. I reached in my pocket without 
thinking, and the next thing I knew I was 
flat on my back in the gutter and two other 
big guys had joined him and were enthusi¬ 
astically trying to kick in my teeth. 

I fought my way back to my feet. The 
only thing that saved me was the fact they 
all were eager beavers and, in trying to get 
at me, they got in each other’s way. 

I clipped the first lad so hard his head 
bounced off a drawn steel shutter. Then 
I realized all three men were in army uni¬ 
form. It wasn’t a Mexican version of a 
mugging. This was a grudge beating. 
Either Generale Estaban had ordered me 
beaten up for cheating him out of a tasty 
tidbit, or his chauffeur had gotten a few 
of his pals to pay back the knock-down with 
interest. 

Neither of the two remaining lads could 
box but both of them were strong. They 
didn’t bother trying for my jaw. They 
worked on my mid-section in hopes of cut¬ 
ting me down. 

I swung a hard right to one of their jaws 
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and a short left to the other one’s heart. It 
was like hitting a stone wall. Then the lad 
I’d bounced off the shutter rolled to his 
feet spitting curses and drew a knife from 
inside his tunic. 

This is it. Here goes nothing, I thought. 

Then a police whistle shrilled on the far 
curb and all three of them patted the pave¬ 
ment with leather a few feet ahead of a 
puffing little cop carrying a rifle almost as 
big as he was. * 

When he reached me, he stopped and 
demanded, "Quienes son esos hombres, 
senor?” 

I said I hadn’t the least idea who they 
were. Then he asked what they wanted of 
me. No damage had been done. They 
hadn’t even broken my bottle. I didn’t 
want my departure delayed by a Mexican 
police investigation. “Well, to tell you the 
truth,” I told him in Spanish, “they said 
they wanted a match.” 

CHAPTER TWO 

A Corpse for Elena 

T HE phone bell was loud and insist¬ 
ent. I sat up mouthing the cotton the 
tequila I’d put away had seeded and 
looked at my watch. It was five minutes 
of two. 

“Ad Connors speaking,” I said into the 
phone. 

“Come over to the Flamingo,” Eleana 
begged. “Please. As fast as you can get 
here, Ad. I’m in Room 2A.” 

The little blonde sounded worried. Al¬ 
so a little high. “I’ll be right over,” I told 
her. 

After returning from Louie’s, I’d lain 
down on the couch without undressing. 
All I had to do was lace my shoes and put 
on my hat and topcoat. I started out of 
the room, then went back and got the re¬ 
maining half litro of tequila. I was still a 
little fuzzed but not so fuzzed I couldn’t 
drive. 

I parked the coupe at the curb in front 
of the Flamingo and walked into the lobby. 
A good-looking young night clerk brushed 
me with his eyes, then returned to the 
morning paper he was reading. 

Room 2A was in the front of the build¬ 
ing at the end of a long hall. I could hear 
General Estaban’s voice while I was still 


twenty feet from the door. Eleana had been 
smart enough to leave it cracked. I pushed 
it open and walked in. Her back to me, 
the little blonde was superimposing in 
English her opinion of the generate on his 
hiccup-punctuated flow of gutter Spanish. 
She was wearing a backless, green evening 
gown. When she heard me, she turned. 
“Get this drunk out of my room. Please,” 
she begged me. 

As she stood aside, I walked on into the 
room. The fat-faced generate was making 
himself at home. His tunic hung over the 
back of the chair on which he was sitting. 
He was nasty drunk . 

The little blonde doll repeated, “Get him 
out of here.” 

I remarked that might be easier said than 
done and asked her if she had ever tried to 
throw a drunken Mexican generate out of 
a lady’s room in the heart of Mexico City 
at two o’clock in the morning. 

Tears standing in her eyes, she said, 
"Please, Mr. Connors. Believe me. I didn’t 
realize what I was getting into.” 

“Yeah. Sure. I know,” I told her. 
“You thought he wanted to discuss moun¬ 
tain climbing.” 

Twin tears rolled down her cheeks. “I 
can’t leave the hotel like this.” She nodded 
at the clothes closet on the other side of 
the room. “And every time I try to get 
some other clothes, he stops me.” 

I asked why she hadn’t phoned the desk, 
and she played back the same record she’d 
played in Attorney Santchez’s office. 

“Because I was afraid they’d send for 
the police. And the police can’t come in 
on this. They can’t. I can’t afford any 
publicity.” 

I walked on into the room and stood 
looking down at the generate. He wasn’t 
pleased to see me, but before he could put 
it in words I took a big swig of tequila and 
handed him the bottle. 

“ Saludos.” 

Theoretically, his hands were tied. He 
also wanted a drink. He took a big one 
and leered, “Saludos.” 

Still not entirely convinced I was friend¬ 
ly, he took a second drink. Then his blood¬ 
shot eyes lighted in comprehension as he 
looked from me to the little blonde, and I 
knew what he was thinking. He thought I 
was her business manager, and the only 
reason she had played coy was to give me 
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time to arrive. He proved it by tugging a 
fat wallet from his hip pocket and spilling 
a heap of ten and twenty peso notes on the 
bed. Then breathing tequila in my face, 
he leered, "Quanto?" 

Eleana had taken advantage of the di¬ 
version to snatch a flowered housecoat from 
the closet. I asked if she had another bot¬ 
tle in the room. She said she didn’t. It 
didn’t matter greatly. I doubted I could 
pass Estaban out. His kind didn’t pass out. 
They just got uglier. 

“How much?” he repeated in English. 

I stalled by telling him the damage to the 
^ar had come to one hundred and forty- 
five pesos and laid the receipted bill from 
the garage on the bed. He counted out the 
exact sum, then, after a moment of drunk¬ 
en consideration, added five twenty peso 
notes to the pile. “Hokay. Get out.” 

Eleana gasped, “Don’t you dare.” 

I said I didn’t intend to. I didn’t. On 
the other hand I didn’t know what I was 
going to do. In Mexico the military, espe¬ 
cially in Estaban’s bracket, rank one star 
short of God. Taking a deep breath, I 
separated the five twenty peso notes from 
the rest of the money and tucked it back 
in the generate's wallet. Then, as diplo¬ 
matically as I could, I told him I was sorry 
the young lady’s manner of dress and will¬ 
ingness to accept a supper invitation from a 
total stranger, even a generate as distin¬ 
guished as himself, had led him to false 
conclusions. But they were false. Despite 
appearances, the senorita wasn’t that sort 
of a young lady. 

G OOD sales talk, but Estaban wasn’t 
having any. Slapping my face hard, 
he got up from the bed and wove a few 
feet toward Eleana. I thought he meant to 
grab her and got to my feet with my right 
hand balled into a fist, ready to let him 
have it. But he wasn’t thinking of Eleana 
at the moment. He was after the holstered 
revolver that he had parked on the dresser. 
And once he had it in his hand, he pointed 
it at me. 

“Get out.” 

In getting the house coat, Eleana had 
trapped herself in the corner behind him. 
Sobbing, she tried to get past him. He 
threw out his gun hand to block her, and I 
brought up my balled right hand. It was 
like hitting a stone wall. All he did was 


grunt. Then, forgetting the gun would 
shoot, he tried to use it as a club. All that 
saved me was the fact that I was wearing 
a hat. But I couldn’t take another such 
blow. Grabbing his gun arm, I wrestled 
him back on the bed and there was a dull 
boom as the gun went off between our two 
bodies. 

The fat man went limp under me, and 
standing up I could see blood staining the 
left’ side of his shirt. He lay on his back 
with his mouth open, and as far as I could 
tell he was dead. At least \ couldn’t feel 
any pulse. 

The messes a guy can get into. And this 
was the big one for me. My trial would be 
a farce. He was a generate. I was a broke 
reporter, and a foreigner to boot. Justice, 
in my case, would consist of a bullet-pocked 
wall and a firing squad some morning in 
the near future. 

No one seemed to have heard the shot. 
At least there was no excitement in the 
hall. Wide-eyed, Eleana asked if he was 
dead. 

“I’m afraid so,” I told her. 

Then she wanted to know what I was 
going to do about it. I said that seemed to 
be the major problem at the moment. I 
did know I wasn’t going to stay where I 
was and surrender meekly. I meant at least 
to have a run for my money. I asked her 
if she had told the generate she intended to 
go to Uruapan in the morning. 

Cold sober now, she shook her head. 
“No. It was a stupid evening. Most of 
the time we just danced. I didn’t tell him 
anything about my business.” 

If I was going to run, I needed her car— 
bad. Besides, she was in the thing as deep 
as I was, and I was damned if I was going 
to leave her to the wolves. “Then pack 
your things,” I told her. “Neither of us 
can afford to be here when his body is 
found. We’re going to have to run for the 
border. And as they will probably be 
watching No. 1, we’ll try it via Uruapan 
and Guadalajara.” 

It took her less than three minutes to get 
ready. Outside of the evening gown, the 
housecoat, and the suit she intended to 
wear, she’d packed, the same as I had, 
earlier in the evening. 

Then, a film of cold sweat on my palms, 
I made her stop at the desk and pay her 
bill. I’d locked the door of 2A behind us. 
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It could be minutes, it could be morning, 
before the body was found. Hoping for 
the latter I winked at the clerk as Eleana 
signed one of her traveler’s checks. 

“The generate,” I told him, “is tired 
and requests that he does not be disturbed 
until morning. Comprendof” 

Fondling Eleana with his eyes, he 
beamed, “Si, si, senor." 

I carried Eleana’s bags outside and asked 
the driver of a cab parked in front of the 
hotel where we could pick up the Laredo 
road. “You’re on it, chum,” he told me. 
“Only you’re headed the wrong way.” 

I thanked him and put the luggage in 
the coupe. Generate Esteban’s sedan was 
parked in front of the taxi. A stupid smile 
on his face, the big chauffeur was asleep at 
the wheel, dreaming no doubt of the beat¬ 
ing he had arranged for me to absorb. 
Hoping he wouldn’t wake up, I swung the 
coupe in a wide U turn and pointed it north 
on Insurgentes. I wanted to get to the 
border—but fast. 

Passing Chapultepac Castle, Eleana 
spoke for the first time since leaving the 
hotel. “Thank you. Thank you, Ad. I 
don’t know what I’d have done without 
you.” 

I’d put my back against a wall for her. 
I’d taken a nasty beating. I’d killed a 
Mexican generate. And she thanked me. 
Now the immediate danger was over, reac¬ 
tion had set in, and I was in as bad shape 
as she had been that morning. Every 
muscle in my body ached. My teeth chat¬ 
tered like mismated castanets. I turned on 
the heater in the car. 

Then she wanted to know what would 
happen if they caught us. I gave it to her 
straight. “I don’t know about you. They’ll 
shoot me.” 

N IGHT air in the mountains was cold, 
but with the heater it was warm in¬ 
side the car. I imagined there were the 
usual huts and milpas of corn clinging to 
the sides of the mountains but all I could 
see was what showed up in the headlights. 
It wasn’t much. An occasional burro or 
flock of sheep and the inevitable road signs. 

I asked Eleana what she did in Chicago. 
She wanted to know how I knew she was 
from Chicago, and I pointed to the Motor 
Club sticker on the glove compartment. 
“I’m a reporter. Remember?” 


She said she worked in an office. 

I suggested, “Now why not go on from 
there? I’ve gone way out on a limb for 
you, and I would like to know where I 
stand. What’s this Attorney Santchez 
business?” 

She thought it over and said, “I don’t 
know why you shouldn’t know. I’m trying 
to locate my father.” 

It was her story. I waited. 

“It’s a mixed-up affair,” she said finally, 
“but I’m going to be married this fall. And 
my father has something I want.” 

I asked her flatly, “What?” 

She said, “My mother’s marriage li¬ 
cense.” She didn’t sound too happy about 
it. “You see, I’m marrying Allan Lauten- 
bach.” 

“You mean the son of the Chicago meat 
packer?” 

“That’s right.” 

If so, she was marrying a balding, forty- 
five year old, multi-millionaire playboy giv¬ 
en mainly to jumping horses and fast wom¬ 
en. I’d done a stick on the guy from time 
to time, and even with all his money he 
wasn’t any bargain. 

Eleana read my mind and said, a bit 
defiantly, “I don’t want to work in an office 
all my life. This is probably the only chance 
I’ll ever have to break into the big money. 
I mean to take it.” Even in the dim light 
radiating from the dash I could see that she 
was blushing. “Besides I don’t imagine 
Allan cares very much whether I really 
love him or not. What he and his father 
want is an heir to all that money.” 

I lighted a cigarette. "I see. And not 
wanting a possible blot on the Lautenbach 
escutcheon they insist on this proof of your 
own legitimacy.” 

She was blonde. She was beautiful. But 
she was also refreshingly smart. _ “They 
haven’t so far,” she said, “but I imagine 
one of the family lawyers will mention the 
subject before the wedding bells ring. 
That’s why I drove down to see Attorney 
Santchez and ask him to arrange a meeting 
with my father. You see Father and Moth¬ 
er have been separated since I was four. 
He and his brother used to own a circus. 
And he ran off with a Mexican tight-rope 
walker. And all these years since then, 
through Attorney Santchez, he’s been send¬ 
ing one hundred dollars a month for my 
care.” 
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I asked her if she was ribbing me. She 
said she wasn’t and told me the rest of the 
yarn as she had apparently heard it. It was 
quite a story. 

Her mother, Celeste, had been the star 
bare-back rider of the circus. And her 
father and her uncle had coined money, 
until the depression of ’29. Needing money 
to open in the Spring of ’30, her father had 
gone to California and mortgaged the cir¬ 
cus equipment for thirty thousand dollars. 
A half-dozen people in Blue Mound, where 
the circus was wintering, had seen him re¬ 
turn on a night train. 

But in spite of all that he hadn’t gone 
near either her mother or her uncle. In¬ 
stead, he had picked up a pretty little Mexi¬ 
can tight-rope walker and skipped to Mexi¬ 
co with her and the money that might have 
saved the show. 

I said, “I suppose your mother divorced 
him." 

She nodded. “Years ago.” 

“And now you’re down here to get her 
marriage license from your dad.” 

“That’s right." 

Having a newspaperman man’s dislike 
for dangling ends, I asked her why her 
father had stayed in Mexico all these 
years. 

Her smile in the half-light was wry. 
“Because it would seem the girl he ran 
away with—Tamara her name was—had 
a husband.” 

I said, “Even so, after all these years?” 

She explained patiently, as to a child. 
“You still don’t understand. The Mexican 
girl was married. And Dad murdered her 
husband the night he ran away with her. 
There’s still a murder warrant out for him. 
That’s why he does all his business through 
Attorney Santchez instead of writing in 
person.” 

It was somehow colder in the car than it 
had been. There was a lump of dry ice the 
size of a football in my stomach. It was 
difficult for me to breathe. That morning 
I’d been broke but in the clear. Now I was 
surrounded by murder. I was in the same 
class as her father. Even if we made the 
border safely, I still wouldn’t be in the 
clear. 

I would never be in the clear again. Her 
father had been ‘wanted’ since nineteen- 
thirty. And twenty years was a long time 
for any man to run. 


Dead on Arrival 

F AR AS I could tell there was no 
alarm out for us as yet. At least in 
Morelia. That much of my plan had 
worked. If road blocks had -been set up, 
they had been established on Mexico No. 1. 
Both of us were jumpy but hungry. I had 
a crick in my neck from watching the rear- 
vision mirror. The law might clamp down 
any minute. Still, we had to eat. 

I pulled into a combination restaurant 
and filling station on the outskirts of Mo¬ 
relia, and Eleana went to the damas to 
freshen up while I gassed the car and had 
the oil and tires and battery checked. Then, 
while I waited for her, I ordered huevos 
ranch style, little hot Mexican sausages, 
and cafe con crema for us both. 

I hadn’t been able to see her in the dark 
of the car, but Eleana looked like a five-star 
final when she sat across from me. She 
was wearing gray with a chartreuse blouse. 
She knew how to make up—and had. She 
was twenty-two but looked eighteen. And 
I couldn’t help but think what a shame it 
was to waste all her loveliness on a pig like 
Lautenbach. As she sat down, she picked 
up the menu, and I told her I had ordered 
for us both. 

“Oh,” she said. “I see. All this for just 
your expenses.” 

It was both what she’d said and the way 
she’d said it. It made me feel like a cadet, 
living on her money. I pushed back my 
chair and stood up. 

“And to hell with you, too, Miss Hayes.” 
Then I walked out and got in the car 
and pointed it back toward Morelia. I 
hoped she thought I was stealing it. She 
told me later she did, but when I got back 
to the filling station she was still sitting at 
the table mashing the green sauce into her 
eggs as if she had a grudge against them. 

Looking up, she said, “I’m sorry, Ad. 
Please believe me. I didn't mean it that 
way. It’s just—I’m worried to death.” 

Still standing on my dignity, I showed 
her my fistful of pesos. She wanted to 
know where I had gotten them, and I told 
her. “I did what I was on my way to do 
when I met you. I sold my watch. From 
now bn you pay your way, and I’ll pay 
mine.” 
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A smile crinkled the corners of her 
mouth. It wasn’t a nasty smile this time. 
Then holding out her hand, palm up, she 
said meekly, “Then would you please give 
me the one-hundred and forty-five pesos 
you euchred out of the generate so I can 
pay my check?” 

I stuck my hand in my left coat pocket, 
and there they were. It wasn’t that funny, 
but both of us being keyed-up as we were 
we laughed until the little Indian waitress 
thought we both were crazy. After that 
we got along fine. 

It was still early when we started on. I 
wanted to head directly for Guadalajara but 
Eleana pointed out, not unreasonably, that 
even if the police were watching the Lare¬ 
do road for us, the larger cities would un¬ 
doubtedly be alerted and we would be as 
safe in Uruapan as we would be anywhere 
else. We might even be wise to hole up 
there for a day or two until the intensity 
of the search had begun to wane. Besides, 
she had to see Attorney Santchez. 

I still didn’t think it was wise, but I let 
her t%lk me into it. I guessed the town to 
be around thirty thousand. There was the 
usual market place and plaza and a pretty 
public garden with a river flowing through 
it. 

Santchez wasn’t checked in at either of 
the big hotels, but his office girl hadn’t been 
lying. He was registered at the Morelas, a 
small hotel catering to the better class Mex¬ 
ican trade. I sent Eleana in to wait for me 
and drove the car around in back and into 
an enclosed parking lot. Then, for added 
insurance, I tossed an Indian boy two cop¬ 
per twenty-centavo pieces to keep his eyes 
on it. 

Eleana was waiting near the desk. I reg¬ 
istered as Senor Schmidt and Senorita 
Braun and asked for two rooms with a 
connecting bath. Both of the rooms were 
huge with tall French windows opening on 
a tree-shaded patio. The clerk didn’t ques¬ 
tion the registration. The farther south you 
get the broader-minded they are. When the 
bell boys had gone, I took her in my arms 
and kissed her. Eleana didn’t resist. In 
fact she kissed back. Then, patting my 
cheek, she said. “You’re nice. Ad. And 
I like you.” 

“I like you,” I told her. I meant it. 
She was as good and sweet as she was pret¬ 
ty. There was no heat in her kiss. Any 


man who got to first base with her would 
have to come up with a ring. 

She pinched the lobe of my ear. "Now 
you get a few hours sleep, and,.after I’ve 
had my talk with Attorney Santchez, we’ll 
start on again if you want to.” 

I WALKED through the bathroom to my 
room. The boy had opeijed the win¬ 
dows, but the room was still hot and stuffy. 

I took off my coat and shirt. Then, clos¬ 
ing the bathroom door, I stripped to my 
shorts and lay down on the bed. 

I could hear Eleana in her room phoning 
the desk and asking to be connected with 
Attorney Santchez. The lawyer was on 
the ground floor, not far away. At least a 
phone bell rang for a long time in one of 
the rooms across the patio. Then it 
stopped. 

A few minutes later she latched the con¬ 
necting door, and I heard the sound of wa¬ 
ter running in the tub. The cool and quiet 
of the patio crowded into the room. The 
bed was soft. I was tired. 1 still had a 
football of ice in my stomach. It was a 
long way to the border. I lighted a ciga¬ 
rette and lay thinking about a lot of things, 
but mostly about how I was pushing thirty- 
five and, while I had held a lot of good jobs, 
I still didn’t amount to a damn and how 
no one would be broken-hearted if the 
Mexican police did catch and shoot me for 
one of the few decent things I’d ever done 
in my life. 

Something was wrong somewhere. I had 
plenty of brains and ambition. What I 
needed was a balance wheel. What I need¬ 
ed was to settle down, say with a little 
blonde wife like Eleana. .She liked me. 
She thought I was nice. On the other hand, 
who was I to compete with fifty million dol¬ 
lars? 

I closed my eyes for a moment, thinking 
how nice it would be to be married to a 
sweet kid like Eleana. I had no intention 
of sleeping. But I did. 

It was cool and much darker in the 
room when I awakened. The connecting 
door was open. A dropped towel lay in a 
drying puddle on the tile. There was a 
lingering fragrance of bath powder. Ele- 
ana’s bed had been slept in ffiut she wasn’t 
in her room. 

I padded back to my room and dressed 
and sat down on the bed to wait for her. 
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The longer I waited, the jumpier I got. It 
was almost dark when she got back. I 
heard her before I saw her. She called 
from the patio, and there was a frightened 
quality to her voice. “Ad. ” 

I opened one of the French windows 
wider. She was still wearing the gray suit, 
and her arms were filled with packages. 
She even had a black silk reboso appliqued 
with big white flowers pver one arm and 
dangling from the other wrist was an over¬ 
sized straw Mexico sombrero almost all 
tourists buy and never wear. I asked her 
what was the idea. 

Her eyes were frightened. “I thought I’d 
kill some time shopping while I waited. 
The clerk said he wasn’t in his room. But 
I think he is. And I think he’s sick or 
something. I watched through the window 
a long time, and he didn’t even move.” 

I took the packages from her and put 
them on the bed. “Who’s sick?” 

She said, “Attorney Santchez. I’ve been 
calling him on and off all afternoon while 
you’ve been sleeping. And I thought may¬ 
be the reason he didn’t answer his phone 
was because he was deliberately trying to 
avoid me. So I got his room number from 
the clerk and looked in the window.” She 
pointed across the patio. “And he’s over 
there, lying on his bed.” 

I walked across the patio with her. 
There wasn’t much light left under the 
trees but there was enough for me to see 
a man lying on the bed in the room she 
pointed out. I asked her if she was posi¬ 
tive it was Attorney Santchez’s room. 

Eleana counted the windows from the 
avenue. “Uno, dos, tres, cuarto, cinco. 
Positive. The clerk said it was the fifth 
room in on the far side of the patio.” 

I let the pros chase the cons through my 
mind for a few moments, then stepped into 
the room through 'the French windows. 
The man on the bed was tall and thin and 
dark. And it was Caesar A. Santchez. At 
least that was the name on the sheaf of 
business letters spilling from the open 
mouth of the brief case on the dresser. 
Eleana had finally contacted the man she 
had driven two thousand miles to see. 
There was only one small fly in the sor¬ 
ghum. Caesar A. Santchez wasn’t sick. He 
was dead. And the pearl handle of the sti¬ 
letto that had killed him was still protrud¬ 
ing from his chest. 


E LEANA followed me into the room. 

“What’s the matter with him, Ad?” 
I gave it to her straight. “He’s dead.” I 
felt his neck with the back of my fingers. 
“And has been for some hours. I’d say 
since early afternoon.” 

“Murdered?” 

“Murdered.” 

“But why?” Eleana protested. 

I said that would seem to be obvious. 
Someone had known she was on her way 
to see him and that party hadn’t wanted her 
to establish contact. Straightening, I 
looked around the room. A chair was ly¬ 
ing on its back. A waste basket was over¬ 
turned. But they were the only signs in¬ 
dicating that the dead man might have put 
up a tussle for his life. His hair was neat¬ 
ly combed. He was fully dressed even to 
his coat, and his clothes were in order. 
Then in the last rays of the sun filtering 
through the trees I caught a gleam of met¬ 
al. In falling back on the bed, Santchez 
had grabbed and held on to a piece of gold 
chain and a locket. 

I squatted beside the bed and looked at 
the locket without touching it. It vfas an 
old-fashioned, heart-shaped watch charm 
with the initial D engraved on one side of 
the bulge and an H on the other. 

Eleana knelt down beside me. Then, be¬ 
fore I could stop her, she reached out and 
pried at the locket with her thumb nail. It 
popped Open, exposing the picture of a 
smiling young woman. 

Eleana cried, “Oh, good Lord. It’s 
mother’s picture.” 

The hand holding the locket dropped it 
like it was hot, and the gleam of gold swung 
back and forth with the rhythmic beat of a 
metronome caught in a dead man’s fingers. 

Eleana tried to get to her feet and 
couldn’t. I got to mine and helped her up 
to hers. Even then I had to hold her to 
keep her from collapsing. I knew what 
she was thinking. I was thinking the same 
thing. The DH on the locket undoubtedly 
stood for Donald Hayes. And Donald 
Hayes was her father. 

She looked up white-faced at me. “Do 
you think Father killed him, Ad?” 

I said I had no way of knowing. I 
wasn’t worried about Donald Hayes. I was 
much more concerned about Ad and Ele¬ 
ana. Things hadn’t been bad enough. Now 
this had to happen. If we had been in a 
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jack pot before, Attorney Santchez’s death 
had doubled it in spades. 

Still, being caught beside the dead man 
wouldn’t do us any good. I tightened my 
arm around Eleana’s waist and walked her 
out into the patio. It was almost complete¬ 
ly dark now. A paunchy Mexican business 
man, smoking a last cigar under the trees 
before dining, looked up rather startled. 
Then taking his cigar from his mouth, he 
bowed graciously. 

“Buenas tardes, Senor, Senora.” 

I bowed in return. "Buenas tardes, Se¬ 
nor." 

I was practically carrying Eleana. Back 
in my room, I closed the windows and sat 
her on the bed. Coming on top of the Esta- 
ban affair, the shock was almost too much 
for her. Her face was as white as the ap- 
pliqued flowers on the black silk reboso. I 
uncorked the bottle of rum I’d bought at the 
filling station on the outskirts of Morelia, 
splashed some in a glass, and offered it to 
her. 

She shook her head. “No, thank you.” 

I took a big drink from the neck of the 
bottle. I needed it. No one had to draw 
me any diagrams. I knew what we were 
in for. I had inquired for Attorney Sant- 
chez before I had even checked in. Eleana 
had been trying to get him on the phone all 
afternoon. The local police would natu¬ 
rally hold us as material witnesses, if for no 
other reason. And once Mexico City 
learned that one Ad Connors was in cus¬ 
tody, the fat was in the fire. On the other 
hand, if we ran, the Uruapan police would 
assume we had killed Santchez. I was dead 
if I ran and dead if I stayed. Either way 
I was backed against a bullet-pocked wall. 

Sobbing softly, Eleana asked, “Now 
what are we going to do?” 

“I’ll be damned if I know,” I told her. 

CHAPTER FOUR 

Resurrection 

N IGHT continued to fill the patio until 
it blotted out even the trunks of 
the trees. The smell of flowers in 
the close, still air was sickening. 

Eleana changed her mind about a drink 
and sipped at the one I’d poured. “Do you 
think my father killed him, Ad?” 

I said I hadn’t the least idea but the 


locket with her mother’s picture in it would 
seem to indicate he had. 

“But why?” 

I pointed out there could be a dozen rea¬ 
sons. “Maybe he didn’t like him. Maybe 
Santchez had something on him he didn’t 
want Santchez to tell you. You say there’s 
a murder warrant still out against him in 
the States. That in itself is ample reason 
for your father to want to keep his present 
identity and whereabouts secret.” 

I tried to evaluate the situation. There 
was no light in Santchez’ room. Unless 
he’d made an evening appointment, the 
chances were the body wouldn’t be found 
until morning. By morning we could be far 
away. It was tempting. 

Eleana was thinking the same thing. 
Looking at a road map, she pointed out, 
“It’s only nine hundred and forty miles 
to Laredo.” 

I pricked her bubble, before it got too 
pretty. “Sure. But as it is they’re already 
looking for us on the Laredo road. And 
as soon as Santchez’s body is found, every 
local and federal cop between here and El 
Mante will be alerted for a 1949 dark gray 
coupe with Illinois license plates.” 

“Then either way we’re stuck.” 

"Either way we’re stuck.” She asked 
me for a cigarette. I reached my pack from 
the dresser, found I’d smoked the last one 
in it and told her to sit tight while I got 
some. 

Eleana’s fingers bit into my arm. "Don’t 
be long, Ad. Please.” 

I walked down the hall to the lobby. 
There was no cigar counter in the hotel. 
There was a cantina a few doors up the 
street. I bought a package and lit one in 
the doorway of the bar before starting back 
to the room. 

The sedan was black and familiar-look¬ 
ing. So was the chauffeur’s face. As I 
watched, it stopped in front of the Mor- 
elas, and the chauffeur came around the 
car and opened the door and Generate Es- 
taban got out. 

Sweat beaded on my forehead as two big 
men in civilian clothes followed him to the 
walk. The tribe looks the same the world 
over. They could only be plainclothes de¬ 
tectives, probably big shots from Mexico 
City. One of them strode into the hotel. 
The other man stayed on the walk with Es- 
taban. 
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Swallowing the lump in my throat, I 
left the lighted doorway of the cantina and 
pressed my back against the adobe wall 
next to it. Estaban was alive and out for 
blood. And he had found us. I wondered 
how. Then I remembered the receipted 
garage bill. It had been a road map to the 
plainclothes men. All they’d had to do was 
go to the garage and talk to the mechanic. 
He and I had discussed the state of the 
road to Uruapan. 

The adobe wall abutted the nearest wing 
of the hotel. The patio was between me 
and the two men on the walk. I inched to¬ 
ward it slowly. I didn’t know what Esta¬ 
ban had planned to do to me for shooting 
him. It didn’t matter now. He had a better 
club. His resurrection didn’t mean a thing 
to me. The charge against me was still 
murder. 

The big plainclothes man came out of the 
hotel, grinning, and he and his partner and 
Generate Estaban promptly went into a 
huddle. While they were being pleased 
with themselves, I slipped into the dark pa¬ 
tio and tiptoed across it to my room. Ele- 
ana was still sitting on the bed. 

“Estaban’s alive and out in front,” I 
told her. “I'm going to run. It’s the only 
thing I can do.” 

She slipped her feet into her shoes and 
stood up. “I’m going with you.” 

I doubted if anything worse than Esta¬ 
ban would happen to her if she stayed. But 
I didn’t have time to argue. I wanted her 
to want to come with me. I picked up the 
rebozo she’d bought and folded it over her 
head to hide her taffy-colored hair. 

"Okay. But remember this. I don’t 
know what I’m going to do. I don’t know 
where I’m going. I don’t know how I’m 
going to get there. And it may be plenty 
rugged.” 

F OR answer, she picked up her purse 
from the bed, threw one end of the re¬ 
bozo over her shoulder and walked out 
into the patio. I snatched up the straw 
sombrero she’d bought and tried to jam it 
on my head. It was three sizes too small. 
Cursing, I ripped out the sweat band. It 
wasn’t much of a disguise. 

The last window on our side opened into 
the lobby. Through it I could see Generate 
Estaban and the two detectives talking to 
the clerk. Tightening my grip on Eleana’s 


elbow, I stopped her at the edge of the 
walk. It was evening and warm and sum¬ 
mer. The walk was crowded with giggling 
girls, admiring knots of young men, and 
sedate married couples. I waited until 
three good-looking girls walked by in the 
opposite direction from the one in which I 
wished to go. Leaning against the front 
fender of the big sedan, a drawn revolver 
in his right hand, Generate Estaban’s chauf¬ 
feur turned his head to watch them up the 
walk. 

“Now,” I told Eleana. 

Tight knots in the calves of my legs, we 
joined the strollers on the walk. I could 
feel the same fear sweat that filmed my 
eyes trickling down my spine. Then what 
I was afraid might happen did. The chauf¬ 
feur lost interest in the girls, realized we 
had come out of the patio and recognized 
our backs. 

"Alto!” he bellowed. “Stop!” 

The roar of his heavy calibred revolver 
emphasized the command and a .45 calibred 
slug slapped the too-small sombrero from 
my head. A second shot followed the first, 
and the women on the walk began to 
scream. Their milling around like fright¬ 
ened chickens was all that kept the chauf¬ 
feur from putting a third slug in my back. 
He didn’t dare to shoot for tear of killing 
one of them. 

He shouted, "Alto!" a third time. Then 
I heard the slap of his feet on the walk. 
Both Eleana and I were running now. A 
cocky Mexican lad, wanting to be a hero, 
tried to tackle me and I straight-armed him 
out of our way. 

Just beyond the cantina where I’d bought 
the cigarettes, I spotted the mouth of an 
alley and we started up it for maybe thirty 
feet. It was dark and littered wtih gar¬ 
bage. The chauffeur showed in the mouth 
just as I flattened Eleana against the wall, 
and he emptied the remaining slugs in his 
gun after us. I called out like I’d been hit, 
then whispered to Eleana, “Scream.” 

Her scream ripped the uneasy silence 
that followed the shots to tattered terror. 

“I got him,” the chauffeur boasted in 
Spanish. 

Then he swaggered’ down the alley to re¬ 
trieve his kill and deliver Eleana to his 
boss. It was so dark he had to feel his way. 
I waited until he was two feet from me. 
Then I put everything I had in the punch. 
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Either his jaw or my knuckles broke. I 
couldn’t tell at the time. Pain stabbed up 
my arm to the shoulder, but he went down 
without making a sound. 

“And now?” Eleana panted. 

“We keep on going,” I told her. 

The alley emptied into a narrow street 
in back of the hotel. My heart pounding 
so hard it was difficult to breathe, I recon- 
noitered the parking lot. There was no 
one in the dark lot, but the patio was ablaze 
with light and filled with excited voices 


and terse commands. Attorney Santchez’s 
body had been found. From what I could 
gather of the conversation, one of the plain¬ 
clothes men had gone pounding after the 
chauffeur to investigate the shouted ofders 
to halt the gunfire, while his partner 



Generate Estaban were holding down 
the scene of the killing. 

I backed the coupe out of the lot as qui- 
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etly as I could, drove six blocks, then 
parked on a dark side street to gqt my 
breath and wait for my hands to stop shak¬ 
ing. Eleana was sobbing quietly. When I 
could breathe again, I saw there was a 
car with Federal District license plates 
parked a few yards up the street. I took 
the plates off both cars, put the Mexican 
plates on Eleana’s coupe and hid the Illi¬ 
nois tags under a pile of used lumber. 

Then I drove on into the market sec¬ 
tion and left Eleana in the car while I went 
shopping. I got the kind of black suit I 
wanted in a second hand store for twenty- 
eight pesos. A black hat cost eight pesos 
more. Both were liberally grimed with 
grease. I bought new things for Eleana, a 
red full skirt, a ruffled, off-the-shoulder 
blouse, and a pair of cheap huaraches. 
Then, rolling the clothes in a bundle, I 
walked back to the car and laid the bundle 
in Eleana’s lap. 

“We’re going to drive out a ways,” I 
told her, “and we’re going to put these 
on. From now on we’re strictly Mex. 
And I do all the talking.” 

S HE sobbed that it was all right with her. 

I stopped the coupe at the first seclud¬ 
ed spot we came to and put on the black 
suit. It bagged at the knees and elbows but 
didn’t fit too badly. Cramped in the front 
seat of the car, Eleana struggled out of her 
smart gray outfit. Some of her fear had 
left her, and she giggled, “If Allan could 
see me now.” 

What I could see was nice. When she 
was dressed, I drove back into town right 
down the main drag. Police car sirens were 
cutting didoes now, but they hadn’t discov¬ 
ered the coupe was gone from the lot, and 
they were looking for us on foot. I parked 
across from the bus station. Even in the 
light I didn’t look too bad. A lot of Mexi¬ 
cans are lighter complexioned than I am. 
My eyes are brown. My hair is black with 
a scattering of grey. 

Eleana could have been a blonde Castil¬ 
ian. The black rebozo brought out the color 
in her eyes. The red«skirt was short enough 
to show her legs to good advantage. More, 
the white blouse showed just enough to fo¬ 
cus any male attention away from the light¬ 
ness of her skin. I told her to smear on 
more lipstick and rouge. She still looked 
pretty enough to eat, but the red-smeared 


lips dropped her down into the class of the 
girls prowling the bus station trying not to 
look like what they were. 

The next bus for Guadalajara was wait¬ 
ing on the apron of the station. The agent 
said it would leave in ten minutes. I 
bought two tickets and put Eleana on the 
bus with instructions to hold a seat but 
not to dare speak one word of English. 

Then, walking back to the coupe, I un¬ 
screwed two of the spark plugs, cracked 
them with a hammer and screwed them in 
again. The coupe bucked and chattered 
and back-fired like a machine gun when I 
pulled away from the curb. I barely made 
the garage I’d spotted up the street. Just 
inside the garage, the coupe gave a realistic 
sputter and pooped out. 

The lone mechanic on duty had a date 
and wasn’t pleased to see me. He felt bet¬ 
ter when I told him I was in no hurry for 
the car. I gave him the name of Luis Del¬ 
gado, said I was a clerk in the War De¬ 
partment, and, along with the switched li¬ 
cense plates, that took care of the coupe. 

I made the bus with a minute to spare. 
Eleana was still holding a seat but it was 
the last seat on the bus. Departure time 
came—and passed. I began to sweat again. 
Just when the tension got so great I was 
about to blow my top, the driver slammed 
shut the folding doors and took off with a 
jerk that sent all the standees sprawling. 

Eleana’s nails bit into my wrist. I tight¬ 
ened my arm around her. But no police¬ 
man blew his whistle. No one tried to stop 
the bus. So far, so good. 

It was dark and hot in the bus and 
smelled of unwashed bodies. I rode won¬ 
dering if I’d killed the chauffeur. It hadn’t 
been my knuckles that had “crunched.” El¬ 
eana curled up in my arms. It was nice 
holding her. Once at an outpost near a 
bridge I caught sight of a rifle-armed sen¬ 
try. A dozen times during the trip faster 
cars passed the bus. I had no way of know¬ 
ing if they were police cars. 

It was one o’clock in the morning when 
the bus rolled into Guadalajara. The alert 
hadn’t reached there as yet. The only law 
at the bus station was a fat policeman. 

We ate in an all-night lunch room, neith¬ 
er of us saying much. Out on the walk 
again, I located a hotel. A small one with 
a flashing neon sign. I asked Eleana if she 
trusted me. 
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She thought a moment, then said, “Yes.” 

I told her, “From here on in, until we 
reach the border, we’re Senor and Senora 
Gomez.” 

A trifle breathless, she said, “Whatever 
you say, Ad.” 

It was a Mexican hotel for Mexicans. I 
registered as Senor and Senora Gomez, 
Mexico City, D.F. A sweet-faced Indian 
woman demanded eight pesos in advance 
and Showed us to our room. 

It was more like a cell than a room. The 
walls were white plaster, unpainted. There 
was a three-quarters bed, a dresser, a wash- 
stand, and one chair. The light was an un¬ 
shaded bulb hanging from the ceiling. 
When the Indian woman had gone, I 
switched it off and raised the shade. The 
flashing neon sign gave all the light we 
needed. 

“You take the bed,” I told Eleana. 

She wanted to know where I was going 
to sleep. 

I told her. “On the floor.” 

Long after she’d gone to sleep I sat in 
the chair, looking out the window, listen¬ 
ing to the night noises. There was the scuff 
of sandaled feet, the tap of high heels on 
cement, the laughter of a drunken woman. 
Then, somewhere in the night, a woman 
began to cry. 

Perhaps in Mexico City another woman 
was crying. One was if I’d killed the chauf¬ 
feur. His kind were usually married. Sleep 
was long in coming. I had never been so 
jumpy. 

For the first time in my life I was a 
hunted man. If I had killed the chauffeur, 
I was wanted for. two murders. The tele¬ 
graph and telephone wires were crackling. 
Terse orders were being issued to every 
police district in Mexico to shoot me down 
like a mad dog. 

It wasn’t a nice feeling. 

CHAPTER FIVE 

The Bridge of Sighs 

O UR plans were laid in the lunch¬ 
room the next morning. We would 
cross from Ciudad Juarez. If we 
got that far. 

Eleana asked, “Then we take a train 
from here.” 

I said, “The first one we can get.” 


I’d picked up a Guadalajara paper. We 
were in a box on the front page. And 
Generale Estaban wanted us—bad. The 
Uruapan police were offering a ten-thous¬ 
and peso reward for our apprehension. And 
even in Mexican, that’s money. There 
were only three things in our favor. I had¬ 
n’t killed the chauffeur. The police hadn’t 
located the coupe and thought we were still 
driving it. The description of us was only 
fair. 

There was more, but not about us. 
There was no mention made of the chain or 
locket, but Santchez was described as quite 
a ladies’ man, and a bellboy in the hotel 
had testified that a heavily veiled senora 
had visited Santchez in his room shortly 
after his arrival in Uruapan. 

Eleana said, “I wonder who she was.” 

I said, “I wonder,” then froze as a 
cop walked into the lunchroom. 

He gave us a slow once-over. I thought 
he was going to speak and got set to fight 
our way out. But he bellied to the bar in¬ 
stead. It seemed cops were the same the 
world over. All he wanted was to grift a 
small beer. The Mexican cafe owner set 
one on the bar, and the cop left. 

“How many times,” Eleana asked me, 
“can you die?” 

I mopped the cold sweat from my cheeks. 
Then I checked on the trains. The one I 
wanted didn’t leave for three hours. I sug¬ 
gested we wait in the room, and on our 
way back to the hotel I bought a package 
of hair dye. The job didn’t come out per¬ 
fect but it took the curse of the taffy away, 
and Eleana wouldn’t have to be so careful 
to keep her head covered with the rebozo. 

While we waited for her hair to dry, I 
asked what kind of a man her father had 
been. She said she didn’t remember him 
and wanted to know, “Why all the ques¬ 
tions about my father?” 

I told her. “Because I don’t think your 
father killed Santchez. A man who thought 
enough of a daughter he deserted to send 
a hundred dollars a month for her support 
wouldn’t have nut you in the spot you’re in. 
If he had to kill Santchez, he’d do it so you 
weren’t involved.” 

She asked, “But the locket and the 
chain?” 

“Could have been a plant,” I pointed 
out. 

That’s when the knock came on the door. 
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I thought it was the Indian dame wanting 
another day’s rent. It wasn’t. It was the 
cop who'd spotted us in the lunchroom. 
He walked in, his greed glowing like a neon 
sign. 

“Senor and Senora Gomez ?” He made it 
a question. 

A lump the size of a baseball in my 
throat, I said that was correct, and he 
smiled knowingly. 

“Of course you have the papers of iden¬ 
tity, senorf" 

It was a shakedown if I’d ever seen one. 
From the splash we’d gotten in the paper, 
he figured us for big shots. And if he 
could collect twenty-thousand pesos for a 
pass, why be satisfied with ten ? Closing the 
door behind him, I forced myself to smile, 
“Of course.” 

He was greedy but he wasn’t dumb. His 
right hand on the butt of his bolstered gun, 
he rubbed his thumb against his left fore¬ 
finger. “You will please show me, senor.” 

It was a wall for me if he took us in. I 
reached as for my wallet. Then I brought 
up my right knee. His hand dropped away 
from his gun, but before the scream could 
leave his mouth I clamped a palm over his 
lips and held on for my life. 

Breathless, Eleana wanted to know what 
she could do. I told her to tear the sheets 
into strips and hand me a towel. The cop 
was surprised, but he was tough. The 
worst of his pain over, he put up a hell of a 
fight. Still holding one hand over his 
mouth, I had to dip him a half dozen times 
before I could stuff the towel between his 
lips and tie it in place with a piece of sheet¬ 
ing. 

Then I still had his hands and ankles to 
tie. Meanwhile he did a lot of damage. A 
wild blow caught me on the nose and blood 
dripped all over the room before I had him 
tied. I used the strips from both sheets to 
wrap him like a mummy. Then I rolled 
him under the bed and sat down on the 
chair to pant. 

W HITE as the sheets had been, Eleana 
asked, “Now what?” I told her the 
same thing that I’d told her in the alley 
in Uruapan. “We keep on going. It’s the 
only thing we can do.” 

I cleaned up as best I could. Then, loos¬ 
ening the gag a trifle so the cop wouldn’t 
choke to death, I looked up our Indian 


landlady and paid her for two more nights 
in advance. The chances were she wouldn’t 
enter the room until then. 

Then, as soon as she’d gone back in her 
own cubbyhole, we beat it for the station. 
There were plenty of cops at the station but 
none of them recognized us. In his wild 
struggle to get free, the cop had punched 
my face out of shape. I looked like a Mex¬ 
ican scribe that had been on one hell of a 
binge. Then, too, Eleana’s dyed hair helped 
a lot. The pretty blonde turista had become 
a Mexican girl. 

From there on into Juarez, except for 
the heat and almost dying every time the 
train stopped, our flight north in a crowded 
day coach was uneventful. By the time we 
reached Chihuahua, I doubt if Generate Es- 
taban would have recognized either of us. 
We ate what we could buy from platform 
vendors, tamales, tacos, enchiladas, with a 
bottle of aguardienta now and then to act 
as a prophylactic. 

By the time we reached Juarez, we even 
smelled Mexican. 

Once in a hotel room, the first thing Ele¬ 
ana did was take a bath and try to wash 
the dye out of her hair. I walked down to 
look at the International Bridge. There 
were twin sets of Mexican and American 
Customs and Immigration men. But while 
I could look at the bridge, I couldn’t look 
into their heads. The lump came back in 
my throat. I didn’t want to die. It would 
be hell to come so close to freedom and 
then to wind up in front of an eager-beaver 
firing squad. . . . 

Night was black and hot and filled with 
stars. As we started up the ramp of the 
bridge, I saw a star fall. It could be an 
omen, good or bad. 

Just the wrong side of the Mexican bar¬ 
rier, I squeezed Eleana’s arm. “Okay?” 

She took a deep breath. “Okay.” 

“And if we’re stopped?” 

“I’m to run for the other side of the 
bridge and demand to be arrested by an 
American officer.” 

I lighted a cigarette with fingers that 
shook so badly I had trouble making con¬ 
tact with the match. “Right.” 

I meant to be right behind her. I looked 
at the barrier that we were approaching. A 
slim man with detective written all over his 
face was standing on the far side of two 
bored Customs officials. 
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The end of my spine began to tingle. I 
had slugged two Mexican nationals uncon¬ 
scious. I was wanted for the murder of a 
third. A stop-and-hold order had been is¬ 
sued. And there was a cop on the bridge 
to stop me. 

I squeezed Eleana’s elbow. “When I 
bump into the guy with the mustache, gig¬ 
gle like you’re drunk.” 

She swallowed hard. “Roger.” 

I’d taken a couple of quick ones to nerve 
myself for the crossing. I was glad now I 
had. As the plainclothes man turned to 
look at me, I let my right knee sag and 
staggered so close to him he could smell the 
tequila as I caught at his coat lapels, os¬ 
tensibly to steady myself. 

Beside me, Eleana giggled shrilly. 

Still keeping my face so close to the cop 
all he could see was a blur, I apologized 
drunkenly. “Scuse me, pal. Had one too 
many, I guesh. Strong stitff, tequila, eh? 
I don’t see how you greasersh stand it as a 
steady diet.” 

His face a dull brick red, righteously in¬ 
dignant, the Mexican cop brushed me off 
as if I were mold, and straightened the la¬ 
pels of his coat. “Dronk! Dog! Peeg! 
Swine 1” 

I heard him spit on the bridge behind 
me as I staggered on. 

A few steps to my left a U.S. soldier on 
a late pass chuckled, “He doesn’t seem to 
like you, chum.” 

Staggering on with the crowd on the 
bridge, I admitted, “No. He doesn’t seem 
to.” 

M Y NECK ached from wanting to look 
back. I expected momentarily to hear 
a shouted, “Alto !”—then a shot. Sweat 
ran down into my shoes. The bridge was 
a hundred miles long. I was just beginning 
to breathe again when a uniformed man 
with a Texas drawl thrust out an arm and 
stopped me, forcing foot traffic to divert 
around us. 

“How come you’re sweating so, chum?” 
he asked me. 

“He’s drunk,” Eleana said promptly. 
“Filthy drunk.” She fluttered her lashes at 
the Texan. “And if I ever have another 
date with the big bum, I ought to have my 
head examined.” 

The Texan grinned at her and waved us 
on. “I don’t blame you, sister. It’s guys 


like him that give Americans a bad name.” 

On the far side of the American barrier 
I tried to light another cigarette—and 
couldn’t. It was all I could do to keep from 
being sick. “Thanks, Eleana,” I told her. 
“Thanks a lot.” 

She was as nervous as I was. “Thank 
you, Ad.” 

I wondered if she was thinking the same 
thing I was. This was the end of the line. 
I hailed a cab and told the driver to take 
us uptown. “And now?” I asked Eleana. 

She refused to look at me. “I’m leaving 
for Blue Mound on the first plane or train 
I can get.” 

“Just like that.” 

She continued to look out the window 
of the cab. “I’ll wire mother and Allan 
from there. Uncle John will cover for me. 
He’ll tell them I’ve been sick or something, 
that I’ve been there all the time.” 

“Then you still intend to marry Allan 
Lautenbach?” 

Her pretty chin jutted a trifle. “So far 
as I know I’m still engaged to him.” 

I tried to think of something to say, but 
none of the thousands of words I knew 
seemed to fit the situation. Silence filled 
the cab and built a wall between us. Then 
I took her in my arms and kissed her. “No, 
baby. You can’t do this to me. You can’t 
just walk out of my life.” 

Her voice was cold but the cheek I had 
kissed was wet. “I don’t see why not. This 
was just an incident.” 

“We could make it permanent.” 

She looked at me for the first time. “Is 
that a proposition or a proposal?” 

I said, “A proposal is fine with me.” 

Her lower lip was quivering, but she 
shook her head. “No. Why should I mar¬ 
ry a penniless reporter? I owe it to moth¬ 
er. I owe it to myself to marry Allan if I 
can.” 

“But you don’t lbve him. You love 
me.” 

Her voice was so low I could barely hear 
her. “Even so. I’m grateful. Believe me, 
Ad. I wish things could be different. But 
now get out of my life. Please.” 

I tightened my arms around her and 
tried to kiss her lips. “Please, baby.” 

Almost hysterical now, Eleana squirmed 
out of my arms and pounded on my chest 
with her fists. “You keep your hands off 
me.” She didn’t realize she was screaming, 
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but she was. “You keep your hands off me. 
I don’t .want you ever to touch me again.” 

The cab driver eased over to the curb 
and opened the back door. “What’s the 
matter, miss? Is your date trying to get 
fresh?” 

Her lips compressed, Eleana said, 
“Yes.” 

“You want me to drop him here?” 

Eleana said, “Yes,” again and the driver 
made motions with his thumb. “You heard 
the little lady, chum. Pile out.” 

I sat a moment debating whether to hit 
him or not. Then I said, “Okay,” and got 
out. “Good-by, Eleana.” 

Behind me, Eleana said, “Good-by, Ad.” 

It sounded like she was crying. I hoped 
she was. I hoped I never saw her again. 
The cab door slammed. The cab whined in¬ 
to gear and pulled out. When I could no 
longer hear the cab I was an empty shell. 

I wished I was back in Uruapan. I 
wished the Mex cops had caught us. I’d 
only known her a week but with Eleana out 
of my life forever, I might as well be dead. 

Or, so I thought at the time. 

CHAPTER SIX 

Bars and Stripes, Forever 

I T WAS good to be back in New York. 
Park Row was crowded with people, 
but as I walked into the lobby of the 
Telegraph no one fought to shine my shoes, 
sell me a piece of hand-wrought silver jew¬ 
elry, or a stolen fountain pen. 

The office looked just the same. Shad 
was still holding down the city desk. He 
got to his feet as he saw me. “For God’s 
sake, Ad, what are you doing here?” 

I told him, “Looking for a job.” I raised 
one palm shoulder high. “And this time 
I’m back to stay. No more press-agent 
stuff for me. From now on, the two-head¬ 
ed midgets and the red-haired singers are 
out.” 

Shad looked around the city room as he 
tamped tobacco in his pipe. “Let’s go 
someplace where we can talk,” he said final¬ 
ly. “Say, over to Jimmy’s bar. You’re go¬ 
ing to need a drink.” 

I didn’t like the way he said it. In a 
back booth at Jimmy’s with a bottle be¬ 
tween us, he asked, “What happened in 
Mexico?” 


Just four words. That was all. But my 
stomach began to churn again. I was al¬ 
most afraid to open my mouth for fear a 
butterfly would wing out. “What do you 
mean what happened in Mexico?” 

Shad poured himself another drink. 
“Just what I said. Here I’m feeling fine 
about you. Ad’s one reporter, I say to my¬ 
self, who’s finally getting a break. There 
he is traveling around romantic Mexico 
with a beautiful red-haired singer and get¬ 
ting paid for it to boot. Then this guy 
walks into the office yesterday.” 

My throat dry, I asked, “What guy?” 

“The guy from the District Attorney’s 
office.” 

I knew but I asked anyway. “And just 
why should the District Attorney’s office 
be interested in me?” 

Shad poured me a drink. “Because the 
Uruapan police, wherever in Mexico Uru¬ 
apan is, have charged you with, and in¬ 
dicted you for, the murder of some Mexi¬ 
can lawyer named Santchez and extradi¬ 
tion proceedings are pending.” 

The butterflies in my stomach fluttered 
in unison. I’d realized such a thing might 
happen. But I had tried to convince myself 
that once Eleana and I crossed the border 
everything would be fine. 

“You kill this Santchez?” Shad asked. 

I shook my head. “No.” 

“You’re not lying to make me feel 
good?” 

“No. I’m not lying.” 

“Then why should a Mexican grand jury 
indict you for his murder?” 

I told Shad the story. What with him 
having to call the office from time to time, 
it took the best part of an hour. When I 
had finished, Shad asked: 

“Who did kill him? Her father?” 

I said I didn’t know. 

“This Hayes girl is in New York?” 

“No. She’s in Blue Mound, Missouri. 
Her uncle’s a big shot business man there 
and has been since the Hayes Brothers cir¬ 
cus folded.” 

Shad, thought a moment, said, “Well, 
the paper will stand by you, Ad. We’ll even 
advance you some money. But I think the 
best thing you can do, before we contact 
the D.A.’s office, is to go to Blue Mound 
and get the dame’s story in deposition form. 
You won’t have any trouble in getting her 
to tell the truth, will you?" 
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I said, “Let’s put it this way: If you 
were a twenty-two year old girl engaged to 
marry fifty^ million dollars, would you be 
happy to have every newspaper in the 
country publish the fact that for a week you 
had been living, however innocently, in 
cheap Mexican hotels with an unknown but 
virile newspaper reporter who is accused 
of murdering a respectable Mexican at¬ 
torney—an attorney who, alive, very pos¬ 
sibly was in a position to prove that your 
wanted-for-murder father was never legal¬ 
ly married to your mother?” 

Shad sighed. “Yeah. I see what you 
mean.” .... 

T>LUE MOUND was the first small town 
of its type I’d ever seen. It looked 
more like a segment chiseled out of an out¬ 
lying business section of Chicago or New 
York. 

The hotel was in keeping. The desk clerk 
whose name, according to the sign, was 
Mr. MacMillan looked like an old vaude¬ 
ville straight man. “A room with bath. 
Yes, sir.” 

I signed my own name on the registry 
card. The paper’s lawyer had been emphat¬ 
ic on that point. Because' of past services 
rendered, and an exclusive on the story 
when it broke, the Telegraph had agreed 
to stand behind me, but their lawyer want¬ 
ed nothing on tlje record that could be con¬ 
strued as abetting me in unlawful flight to 
avoid prosecution. 

The clelflc was a shrewd judge of occu¬ 
pations. “A newspaper man down to cover 
the wedding eh, Mr. Connors?” 

I asked, “Whose wedding?” 

He looked at me as though I was stupid. 
“Why, John’s niece, of course. She wasn't 
going to marry Lautenbach until fall but, 
for some reason, it’s been moved up to the 
first of next week." 

As soon as the bellboy had gone, I got 
busy with the phone book. There was 
only one Hayes listed. John R. Hayes. He 
had both a business and a residential 
phone. I called the residential number, and 
a woman answered. 

I asked, “Eleana?” 

The woman laughed. “No. This is Ce¬ 
leste, her mother. To whom am I speaking, 
please?” 

I told her my name was Ad Connors and 
I would appreciate it very much if I could 


speak to Eleana. She said she was sorry 
but Eleana wasn’t in at the moment, having 
gone for a drive with her fiance, but she 
would be pleased to take a message. 

I gave her the number of my room and 
asked her to have Eleana call as soon as 
she came in, as it was a matter of some im¬ 
portance. Then I found the bottle in my 
bag and had a drink. I didn’t want to cause 
Eleana any trouble. I didn’t intend to 
cause her any trouble. But I was damned 
if I was going to let them send me back to 
Mexico to be shot for the murder of a man 
I’d never seen until he was dead. 

I waited two hours for her to call. Then 
I called the house again, and a man an¬ 
swered. He said Eleana had not returned. 
Neither she nor her mother were in, but 
there was a note on the phone pad asking 
Eleana to phone a Mr. Ad Connors in 
Room 205 at the hotel. 

I asked if he was John R. Hayes. He 
said he was and hung up. I waited a few 
more minutes. Then I went out and ate. 
I was on my way back to the hotel, when 
I realized I was being followed. The man 
stopped when I stopped, moved on when I 
did, careful never to close the gap between 
us. There wasn’t enough light on the walk 
for me to see his face; I could see he was 
both tall and broad-shouldered. 

Eleana still hadn’t called. There was a 
younger clerk on the desk, and MacMillan 
was reading a newspaper in the lobby. He 
seemed pleased when I sat down beside 
him. 

“Yes, I knew Don well,” he said in an¬ 
swer to my question. “I worked for Don 
five seasons. Three as a spieler for the 
side-show. The last two as ringmaster.” 

I asked him what he looked like. 

He told me, “Tall, broad-shouldered, 
good-looking. You know, the type of man 
women go crazy about. But why are you 
so interested in Donald Hayes?” 

I lied, “I’m not, particularly. But I hear 
there’s still a twenty-year-old murder war¬ 
rant out against him.” 

The old man was pleased at his own sa¬ 
gacity. “I knew it. The newspapers are 
going to play up that old affair.” He 
chuckled. “Both Eleana and John are go¬ 
ing to be furious. But I don’t blame the 
papers. It’s a whale of a good human in¬ 
terest story.” 

Pleased at having an audience, the old 
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man. continued before I could speak. “Look. 
Why not come up to my room and have a 
few drinks, and I’ll tell you what I know 
about it?” 

I’d heard the story once, from Eleana. 
But it could be he had a new angle. I 
said that was fine with me and told the 
clerk on duty when my call came in to put 
it through to MacMillan’s room. 

His room was on the second floor in 
front, across the hall and three doors down 
from mine. He fished a quarter-filled whis¬ 
key bottle and two glasses from a drawer 
of an old-fashioned wardrobe trunk and 
apologized because there wasn’t more. I 
said if we ran out there was a full bottle on 
my dresser. 

His yarn was much the same as Eleana’s. 
He did know more details. More impor¬ 
tant, he had always considered Donald 
Hayes a fine man. He still did. 

M ACMILLAN spread his veined hands 
in apology. “After all, Don isn’t the 
only man in the world who ever jumped 
his trolley because of a beautiful woman. 
And it might be well to keep that in mind 
and give him what breaks you can when 
you write your story.” 

I said I would do that. According to 
him, Hayes had always been good for a 
touch or a laugh. And if he hadn’t gone off 
his chump about Tamara, being as smart a 
circus man as he was, the money for which 
he had mortgaged the show would almost 
certainly have seen them through. He, 
himself, had seen Hayes the night Hayes 
had returned from California with the 
money. 

I asked where he had seen him. 

The old man said, “On the railway sta¬ 
tion platform. We didn’t expect him until 
the next morning, but Don came in on the 
two o’clock milk train. I thought at the 
time he was just eager to get home to Ce¬ 
leste.” 

A bee began buzzing in my bonnet. 
“This was at two o’clock in the morning?” 
“That’s right.” 

“You talked to him?” 

“I did. I asked if he had been able to 
raise the money, and Don said he had. He 
said he had it in cash in his belt.” * 

“Then what?” 

“Then he walked on down the road 
whistling.” 


I asked, “And how long after you saw 
him was it when he killed this Mexican 
tight-rope walker’s husband and skipped 
with her and the money?” 

MacMillan defended Hayes. “I don’t 
think the killing was premeditated. It’s 
much more likely that Pablo just came 
home at the wrong time, and Don was 
forced to shoot him in self-defense. And 
by the by, if you want your story to be 
strictly accurate, Tamara wasn’t Mexican. 
She was Gypsy.” 

The bee began to buzz louder. “She was 
what?" 

“She was Gypsy. Along with walking 
a wire, she also ran a mitt camp on the 
midway.” 

I considered the information. • “She was 
pretty?” 

MacMillan tossed a kiss at the ceiling. 
“Mmm.” , 

“And married. ” 

“And married.” 

“What was her husband like?” 

MacMillan said, “He was a Mexican 
Gypsy. One of the handsomest men I’ve 
ever seen. Big. Six-feet-two or-three, 
weighing maybe two-twenty-five.” The 
old man grinned. “Not disparaging Don 
Hayes, understand, but I wondered at the 
time what Don could give Tamara that 
Pablo couldn’t. What I mean, Pablo was 
a man. We had to have a special coffin 
built. Then we had to squeeze him in.” 

“You knew Don and Tamara were hav¬ 
ing an affair?” 

“No. It came as a surprise to us all.” 

“And you’re sure that she was Gypsy?” 

MacMillan was positive. “Why?” 

I asked the question that was bothering 
me. “Look. You were in show business a 
long time. You must have known a lot of 
Gypsies.” 

“Hundreds of them,” he agreed. 

I said, “Then tell me this. It is a well- 
known fact that Gypsy men quite frequent¬ 
ly go around with other women. But how 
many Gypsy women have you known who 
ever ran away with another man or ever let 
any man but their husbands touch them?” 

The old man said promptly, “None. 
Marital fidelity is a fetish with them. A 
Gypsy girl will laugh and kid and even 
drink with you. But you as much as lay 
a hand on her knee and she’ll try to cut 
your heart out.” He finished weaker than 
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he’d started. “Yeah. I see what you mean 
Maybe it wasn’t Pablo who came home un¬ 
expected. Funny that none of us' ever 
thought of that before.” 

He looked at the bottle. It was empty. 
I said I’d get the bottle in my room. I got 
to my feet, and the phone rang. 

MacMillan answered the phone. “For 
you. It sounds like Miss Hayes.” 

He handed me the receiver. I gave him 
the key to my room. “Why not get the bot¬ 
tle while I’m talking?” I waited until the 
old man left the room. Then I spoke into 
the phone. “Eleana?” 

She sounded angry or frightened. It 
was difficult to tell which. “Yes. Eleana. 
What are you doing in Blue Mound, Ad?” 

The phone was on the wall, next to the 
door. I opened the door and looked out 
to make certain MacMillan wasn’t listen¬ 
ing. He wasn’t. The old man was across 
the hall and three doors down, inserting the 
key in the lock of 205. 

I turned back to the phone and told 
Eleana, “Something has happened, baby. 
Something bad. I have to see you tonight.” 

She said that was impossible, that she 
never wanted to see me again. It wasn’t 
difficult to control my temper. Her voice 
still did things to me. Despite the shabby 
treatment I’d gotten, I was still in love with 
her and probably always would be. “Now 
listen, little sweetheart,” I began. 

And that was as far as I got. The roar 
of a double-barreled shotgun filled the hall 
and rattled the door sharply. When I 
looked out, MacMillan was no longer on 
the far side of the hall. The door to 205 
swung open into the unlighted room. The 
front of his white shirt stained with grow¬ 
ing red polka dots, the old desk clerk and 
former ringmaster was standing where the 
double blast had blown him—up against 
the opposite wall. As I watched, the polka 
dots merged, and the old man bent sharply 
at the waist like an actor taking a bow, then 
pitched forward on his face. 

Other doors along the hall opened. The 
frightened face of the youthful desk clerk 
appeared at the head of the stairs. Some¬ 
where a woman was screaming. Then I 
realized the screams were coming from 
the receiver I was still holding and re¬ 
turned it to my ear. 

“Ad,” Eleana screamed. “What hap¬ 
pened?” 


I told her. "Someone just tried to kill 
me and got old man MacMillan by mis¬ 
take.” 

CHAPTER SEVEN 

A Body Meets a Body 

S ET well back from the highway on 
the crest of a hill rising out of rolling 
acres and overlooking a river, Hayes 
House was more of a lodge than a house 
and more of a museum than a lodge. 

It was the sort of a house a former show¬ 
man might build. The living room was 
huge, mostly natural fieldstone and heavy 
timber beams. A five-foot balcony, off 
which the sleeping rooms opened, encom¬ 
passed it on three sides. On the fourth side 
a great stone fireplace, capable of holding 
a six-foot log, rose unimpeded to the shad¬ 
owy, beamed ceiling. The waxed, wide- 
board floor was bare except here and there 
where it was splashed with colorful Nava¬ 
jo rugs. 

The out-jutting balcony formed a natural 
gallery, and John Hayes had used the over¬ 
hang to bizarre advantage. The space un¬ 
der it was lined with mementoes of the 
circus he had once owned in partnership 
with his brother. 

The walls were papered with faded one 
and two and three-sheets, play-bills, throw¬ 
aways, dodgers. There were wheels and 
whistles and whips. And gilded cages and 
chariots and carts. Between them hung 
framed pictures of now aged, or long dead, 
aerial artists, actors, spielers, bull-men, 
cat-men, kinkers, fire-eaters, clowns, danc¬ 
ing girls, riders, musicians, freaks. 

There were even two moth-eaten lions, 
a stuffed baby elephant labeled ‘Happy,’ 
and an alive-looking ocelot snarling realis¬ 
tically from a red wagon tongue. 

The entire east wall was devoted to lith¬ 
ographs and pictures of Eleana’s mother, 
Celeste pirouetting on the back of a white 
horse, riding one horse and driving six, 
diving through a hoop of flame. 

She came inter the room as I was look¬ 
ing at her pictures. Even at forty-two she 
still was pretty. Her face was unlined and 
animated. Her chin and throat muscles 
were firm. Her figure was as slim as Ele¬ 
ana’s. Except for the silver streak that 
time and traeredv had brushed into her 
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black hair, she could have passed as Ele- 
ana’s twin sister. 

Eleana took a deep breath and intro¬ 
duced me. “This is Ad Connors, mother.” 

Celeste gave me her hand. “So nice to 
meet you, Mr. Connors. Eleana has told 
me all about you.” 

So saying, she walked on into the dining 
room to arrange the flowers on the dining 
table. I looked at Eleana. 

She was still breathing hard. “Don’t 
flatter yourself,” she said, “Celeste says 
that to all of my friends. It’s just her way 
of making you welcome. I haven’t men¬ 
tioned your name except to Uncle John.” 

A tall, broad-shouldered man whose 

izzled hair had once been sandy, John 

ayes said, “Now what’s this nonsense 
about someone trying to kill you?” He 
lighted a cigar. “And what are you doing 
in Blue Mound?” 

I answered his second question first. 
"I’m in Blue Mound because I don’t want 
to be extradited as a sop to a very angry 
Mexican generate for a murder I didn’t 
commit. I’m in Blue Mound because it 
seems that Eleana’s and my little Mexican 
interlude didn’t end at the border. On re¬ 
turning to New York, I learned that a 
grand jury in Uruapan has indicted me for 
Attorney Santchez’s murder and the New 
York police have been asked to pick me up 
and hold me pending extradition proceed¬ 
ings.” 

Eleana said, “Good Lord,” softly. 

Hayes merely sucked at his cigar. 

I continued. “As for the attack on my 
life, a man is dead, and whoever was wait¬ 
ing in my room meant those two blasts of 
the shotgun for me.” 

Hayes accused, “And you think it was 
my brother?” 

I evaded a direct answer. “A tall, broad- 
shouldered man followed me back to the 
hotel. From what I’ve been told, Eleana’s 
father is a smart man. He must be to have 
dodged a murder warrant all these years. 
Being smart, he knows what my defense 
will be. He also knows that with me dead 
the Mexican authorities would drop the 
whole affair, and the name of Senor Don¬ 
ald Hayes need never be mentioned.” 

Eleana began to cry softly. “I can’t be¬ 
lieve that of Father.” 

Hayes’ voice sounded old and tired. 
“You never knew your father, Eleana. Any 


man capable of doing what Don did to 
Celeste and myself is capable of doing any¬ 
thing.” 

He flicked the ashes from his cigar and 
went on. “But if it’s all right with you, 
Connors, let’s not alarm Celeste until we’re 
certain of our facts. Let’s let the sheriff 
nose around and see what he finds out. 
There are two dozen men in Blue Mound 
who have worked with and for Don. And 
if it was Don who fired those shots, if Don 
is in Blue Mound, one of them is certain 
to recognize him.” 

I said that was all right with me. Fright¬ 
ened, Eleana asked if there was any chance 
of her father coming to the house. 

“Don come here? After what he did to 
me? After what he did to Celeste?” Hayes 
kissed the name Celeste with his tongue. 
“No. I doubt that. I doubt that very 
much.” He indicated the pictures and the 
playbills. “That was my circus, Eleana. I 
loved it. It was my life. And Don sold me 
down the river for a little Gypsy tight-rope 
walker and less money than we often took 
in on one good stand.” 

His eyes haunted, he walked up the broad 
stairway, presumably to dress for dinner. 

A LONE with Eleana, I took her by the 
shoulders. “Baby, please. You’ve got 
to listen to me. You can’t go through with 
this. You can’t marry Lautenbach. I love 
ou. I think that you love me. And even if 
didn’t need you to testify for me—” 

I tried to kiss her. For a moment she 
came into my arms. Then, as our lips met, 
she pushed me away. Her voice was low 
and throaty. Tears were standing in her 
eyes. “I told you to get out of my life. Out 
of my life, you hear me. I’m marrying 
Allan next week.” 

Twisting free, she joined her mother in 
the dining room. 

Supper was at nine. Everyone but my¬ 
self was in evening dress. In the years 
since he’d lost his circus, it would seem 
that John Hayes had done well. I gathered 
from the conversation that he owned both 
the local bank and the hotel as well as ex¬ 
tensive farm holdings. 

Celeste did most of the talking. I had 
expected to meet a number of guests. Out¬ 
side of Allan Lautenbach, there were none, 
although a good-sized crowd of Eleana and 
Lautenbach's friends were expected for 
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the next week-end and wedding to follow. 

Because of Eleana, I had expected to 
dislike Lautenbach. I couldn’t. I had no 
feeling one way or another toward him. 
A lean-faced, hawk-nosed man with a wisp 
of a sandy mustache, he was typical of his 
class—polished, well-poised, a gentleman, 
burned out in his middle forties. From time 
to time during the meal, his watery blue 
eyes appraised Eleana without heat. Their 
marriage wouldn’t last. It couldn’t last. 



For a girl of Eleana’s attainments, require¬ 
ments, and desires, marriage to Allan 


Lautenbach would be about as exciting as 
marrying a piece of limp toast. All he had 
left was money. 

The moon rose and painted the lawn an 
eerie silver. From time to time, as he ate, 
John Hayes looked thoughtfully, and I 
thought a trifle apprehensively, at the tall 
French windows opening out onto the ter- 
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race. I knew he had armed himself. Every 
time he lifted his fork to his mouth his 
coat gaped, and I could see the black butt 
of a gun in a shoulder holster. 

No one but Eleana’s mother paid any 
attention to me. She was gracious, but 
vague—wondering, I imagined, just where 
I came into the picture. The fact that she 
still spoke with a faint trace of French ac¬ 
cent only added to her charm. How any 
man in his right mind and with all of his 
faculties intact could have deserted a 
twenty-year younger Celeste was beyond 
my comprehension. As I looked from her to 
John Hayes, the bee that had flown into 
my bonnet in MacMillan’s hotel room be¬ 
gan to buzz again. 

Bill Shakespeare said it first, in As You 
Like It: “Men have died from time to time, 
and worms have eaten them, but not for 
love.” 

The meal finished, we had coffee and 
cognac in the living room. Eleana refused 
even to look at me. 

At ten o’clock the local sheriff phoned. 
Returning from taking the call, Hayes sat 
on the sofa beside me. Keeping his voice 
low so Celeste couldn’t hear him, he said, 
"That was Thompson. There were no 
fingerprints in your room or on the fire 
escape or on the gun. The gun is an old 
one that was kept in a back closet of the 
hotel. The sheriff thinks it originally be¬ 
longed to me. He thinks it’s the shotgun I 
loaned MacMillan two years ago when he 
wanted to go rabbit hunting.” 

I said, “I see. And anyone could get 
at it?” 

He nodded. “Anyone. The back door is 
seldom locked.” 

“And anyone could have climbed the fire 
escape to my room.” 

He repeated, “Anyone.” 

“And you mentioned the fact that we 
think your brother Don may be in town?” 

“No,” Hayes said flatly. “I didn’t.” 

There didn’t seem to be anything for 
me to say to that. He was the local pooh- 
bah. If he, at Eleana’s insistence, hadn’t 
driven in and pried me out of the sheriff’s 
clutches, instead of sitting, well-fed, in his 
comfortable living room, I’d still be in the 
clink in Blue Mound, held as a material 
witness to MacMillan’s death. 

A slight wind had sprung up. Some¬ 
where in the big house a loose shutter was 


banging the siding. Across the room from 
us, Allan Lautenbach’s voice droned on in 
a dry, chukker by chukker, hoof-beat by 
hoof-beat, description of a polo match in 
which he had played. Only Celeste pre¬ 
tended interest. Slumped on the pretty 
padding at the end of her spine, scowling 
moodily at the stuffed baby elephant, 
Eleana was candidly bored. 

At ten-thirty she suggested that she and 
Lautenbach drive to some roadhouse called 
The Barn. He thought it a ‘splendid’ idea. 
She got a wrap, and they left a few min¬ 
utes later without inviting any of the rest 
of us to accompany them. 

C ELESTE beamed after them. Then she 
asked me if I didn’t think they made 
a charming couple. I said if she didn’t 
mind I’d take a raincheck on the question 
as my answer might tend to degrade and 
incriminate me. If she got it, she let it pass. 
Then, a few minutes after the sound of 
Lautenbach’s car had died away, still smil¬ 
ing graciously, she excused herself and said 
good night. If she was puzzled by my con¬ 
tinued presence in her brother-in-law’s 
house, she was too well-bred to mention it. 

When she had gone upstairs, I asked 
Hayes if he knew the reason behind 
Eleana’s trip to Mexico. 

He said, “I do. She wanted to get her 
mother’s marriage license from Don.” 

I asked one of the questions that were 
bothering me. “Why go to all that trouble? 
Why didn’t your sister-in-law write to the 
city clerk of whatever town she and your 
brother were married in and get a dupli¬ 
cate certificate?” 

Hayes chewed on his dead cigar. “Be¬ 
cause Celeste doesn’t know the name of the 
town in which she and Don were married.” 
“She doesn’t know?” 

“No,” Hayes said flatly. He explained. 
“You see Celeste had only been over from 
France two months, and, while she could 
speak a little English, she still couldn’t 
read it. And she and Don ran away to 
get married. They left right after we 
dropped the top in Grand Island. And all 
Celeste knows is that they drove all night 
to get there, that it was a very small town, 
and that the judge or justice of the peace 
who married them had a wart on the right 
side of his nose.” He shrugged. “Not that 
I see it matters. I tried to tell Eleana so 
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before she took that mad trip to Mexico. 
Lautenbach is getting a fine girl.” 

I said I would buy that and poured 
myself another drink of his cognac. 

Hayes relighted his cigar. Then, clear¬ 
ing his throat, he said, “Now, please don’t 
misunderstand me, Mr. Connors. Since 
Don ran away with Tamara I’ve tried to be 
a father to Eleana.” There was a tinge of 
either bitterness or disappointment in his 
voice. “Not that Celeste has let me help 
them much. She insisted on closing the 
cottage here in which she and Don lived 
and moving to Chicago, although she still 
keeps the cottage as a shrine.” 

“But that’s neither here nor there. What 
I’m getting at is this. While I am naturally 
very grateful to you for getting Eleana out 
of what might have been a bad mess, while 
I will do everything in my financial power 
to see you are not returned to Mexico to 
stand trial for a murder I am certain my 
brother committed, if I were you, Mr. Con¬ 
nors, I wouldn’t presume on my gratitude 
too far and try to interfere in matters that 
are none of your business.” 

I said, “That could be taken as a threat.” 

John Hayes stood up and wound *his 
old-fashioned watch. “Take it anyway you 
care to, Mr. Connors. Your room is at the 
head of the stairs. And if I were you, I’d 
lock my door.” 

“I intend to,” I told him. 

I watched Hayes up the stairs until he 


disappeared into the half-light of the bal¬ 
cony. Something was pecking at his liver, 
and I doubted it was vultures. There was 
something radically wrong with Hayes 
House. It reminded me of a sealed grave. 
And I’d covered too many court exhuma¬ 
tions not to know that whenever you open 
a grave you are apt to find a corpse. 

I lighted a cigarette and walked out on 
the terrace. The moon was a crescent lan¬ 
tern hung in a star-studded sky. At the 
foot of the hill on which Hayes House had 
been built, a broad strip of silver tinfoil 
wound off into the night to disappear be¬ 
hind a clump of starkly silhouetted trees. 
In the distance I could see the faint glow in 
the sky that was Blue Mound. 

The bee buzzed louder now as I climbed 
the hill back to the house. Seen from the 
rear Hayes House was even more im¬ 
pressive than it was from the front drive. 
John Hayes had done well to kite a bank¬ 
rupt circus into his present holdings. It 
was, in fact, almost incredible. 

Taking a short cut through a grape 
arbor, I walked around the house and 
looked up at the second story. Two sets of 
windows were lighted. I couldn’t see any¬ 
one in one room, although from the ruffled 
curtains blowing out the open window I 
imagined it was Celeste’s. 

In the other room, still fully dressed, 
John Hayes was kneeling by his bed in 
fervent prayer. With as much money and 
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power as he had, I wondered what the 
man was bothering God about. I also won¬ 
dered just what he’d meant by his threat 
concerning matters that were none of my 
business. 

As I watched him, he finished his prayer, 
stood up, and walked to the door, turning 
out the light as he left the room. I walked 
to the front of the house and stood in the 
shadow of an arbor-vitae. From where I 
stood, I could see the living room and the 
drive. There were two cars on the drive, 
Hayes’ and Celeste’s. 

I waited a full five minutes for Hayes 
to come down the stairs. When he didn’t, 
I walked back to my former position under 
the bedroom windows. The whole second 
floor was dark now. It was something to 
think about. 

I started around the house again, mean¬ 
ing to enter it through the french win¬ 
dows on the terrace. But the grape arbor 
was as far as I got. When I reached the 
middle of the leafed tunnel, all of the sup¬ 
ports collapsed and the crescent moon tilted 
crazily. Then, it crashed into my head, and 
the night pelted me with silence. 

CHAPTER EIGHT 

Grave Matter 

A FAINT light burning in the dis¬ 
tance, the smell of ether in my nose 
—I thought for a moment the whole 
thing had been a dream, and I was still in 
a first-aid station on Saipan. But they 
hadn’t had feather beds in the islands. 

Both my wrists and my ankles were 
bound. I was lying on my side on an old- 
fashioned feather bed with my nose pushed 
into a wad of cotton that had been satu¬ 
rated with ether. A cold night wind was 
blowing in under a drawn shade. It had 
been the only thing that had saved me. 
Disregarding the pain in my arms, I rolled 
on my back at d sucked in great gobs of 
the stuff. 

I seemed to be in a small attic room, 
and the light, while faint, wasn’t at any 
great distance. It was a small night-light 
burning under the picture of a good-look¬ 
ing young man who bore a striking re¬ 
semblance to John Hayes. I decided it was 
a picture of Eleana’s father, Don. 

My hair and my right cheek were matted 


with clotted blood. My head hurt but not so 
badly I couldn’t sit up and take stock. 
Wherever I was, I wasn’t in Hayes House. 
The room was too small and the ceiling 
too low for that. I was in a cottage of some 
sort, possibly the cottage John Hayes had 
mentioned. The one in which his brother 
and Eleana’s mother had lived and which 
Celeste still kept as a shrine. 

There was a rag rug on the floor. A 
table, a dresser, and a chair were the only 
furnishings beside the bed. I swung my 
feet to the floor and, standing up, managed 
to get the tips of my fingers into my right 
hip pocket. It seemed a year after that un¬ 
til they touched my knife. But once I had 
my knife, from there on it was easy. Who¬ 
ever had tied me had been in too much 
of a hurry to do a very good job. 

I looked at my watch. It was a few min¬ 
utes of morning. I had been out three 
hours. What surprised me most was that 
I was still alive. I knew now who had killed 
Attorney Santchez and why. I knew who 
had killed the old desk clerk in a desperate 
attempt to keep the lid on a coffin. 

There was a well-thumbed Bible on the 
table. I picked it up and, while it didn’t 
fall open at any special place, Chapter 4 
of Genesis, concerning the trouble between 
Cain and Abel, was plenty smudged. I 
closed the Bible and walked down some 
stairs, rubbing my arms to restore the cir¬ 
culation. Both the front and back doors 
were locked. I unlatched one of the win¬ 
dows and stepped through it onto the 
porch. The cottage backed on the river, and 
not more than a half mile away, perched 
on top of its hill, Hayes House was a blaze 
of light. 

I walked down to the river. One of the 
rowboats I had seen at the dock of Hayes 
House was snubbed to a stake on the bank, 
and the grass was matted where I had been 
dragged from the river to the cottage. 

I walked along the river and climbed the 
hill to Hayes House in the last of the thick 
dark of pre-dawn. There were five cars on 
the drive now, Lautenbach’s and two police 
cars in addition to the two cars that had 
been there earlier. 

Everyone was in the living room and 
still dressed, with the exception of Celeste. 
She was wearing a long, white negligee that 
emphasized her figure, and, slumped on his 
spine on a sofa, John Hayes was looking 
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at her like a kid with his nose pressed to a 
candy store window. 

None of them showed any signs of grief 
over me having turned up missing with 
the exception of Eleana. Her face was 
stained with tears, and she was pounding 
one fist into the palm of her other hand as 
she laid down the law to Sheriff Thompson. 
I edged up closer until I could hear what 
she was saying. 

“Then look again," she was telling the 
sheriff. “Search every house in the county 
it you have to. I want Mr. Connors found, 
understand. And I want him found alive." 

Celeste attempted to calm her. “Now, 
Eleana. Please. Don’t excite yourself so. 
After all, Mr. Connors is nothing to you.” 

I thought Eleana was going to strike her 
mother. “Nothing? He’s everything to 
me.” Tears streaming down her face, she 
added. “But it took this to make me real¬ 
ize it. And if Father has killed Ad just to 
cover his own dirty tracks, I’ll hunt him 
down and see he pays for it—if it takes 
the rest of my life. I love Ad. Under¬ 
stand?” 

Celeste looked like Eleana had struck 
her. 

His face gray and old, John Hayes got 
up and looked out a window. 

Allan Lautenbach cleared his throat. 
“Oh, I say now, Eleana,” he’said. “You 
don’t mean that, really.” 

Eleana handed him his engagement ring. 
“I’m sorry, Allan. I do mean it.. I thought 
I could marry you. But I can’t. Not after 
knowing Ad.” She began to cry again. 
“And when you brought me home tonight, 
I went to his room to tell him so. That’s 
how I discovered he was gone.” 

J OHN HAYES turned from the window 
and looked at Sheriff Thompson. 
“Well? What are you waiting for, Sheriff? 
You heard my niece. Fan out and comb 
the county. Search every house in it. And 
if when you do find Don and he resists 
arrest or refuses to tell you what he has 
done with Connors, shoot him down like 
the mad dog he is.” 

As if struck by a sudden thought, he 
reached his hat from a table and shaped it 
to his head. “I’ll walk down and search the 
old cottage where he and Celeste lived. It’s 
barely possible he may hole up there.” 
Celeste opened her mouth to say some¬ 


thing, thought better of what she had been 
about to say, and closed it. The sheriff and 
his men left, and a few minutes later their 
cars roared off down the road toward Blue 
Mound. Lautenbach looked at the ring on 
his palm, then at Eleana. 

“You’re serious?” he asked her. 

Eleana said, “I was never more serious 
in my life.” 

I waited until Lautenbach had gone up¬ 
stairs. Then I walked in through the 
french windows, just as John Hayes start¬ 
ed out. He backed into the room like he 
had seen a ghost. 

“Ad,” Eleana cried. “Ad.” Then she was 
in my arms, her wet cheek cool against 
mine. “You’re all right, Ad. Father didn’t 
kill you.” 

I looked over her shoulder at Tohn 
Hayes. “No. Your father didn’t kill me, 
Baby. And he didn’t run away with a 
Gypsy doll. And he didn’t clip his brother 
opt of thirty thousand dollars. In fact, all 
your father did was come home at the 
wrong time.” 

Celeste put her face in ’'er hands and be¬ 
gan to cry. 

His face ugly, John Hayes slipped his 
gun from its shoulder holster and pointed 
it at me. “If you are insinuating what I 
think you are, it’s a dirty filthy lie. I’ve 
loved Celeste for years. I loved her when 
she married Don. But there has never been 
anything wrong between us. Now take 
back that lie, or I’ll shoot you.” 

I said, “You didn’t slug me in the grape 
arbor then?” 

“I did not.” 

“And you didn’t drag me down the hill 
and put me in a boat and row me to the 
cottage where your brother and Celeste 
used to live?” 

“I did not.” 

“You didn’t wrestle me up the stairs 
and onto a bed and leave me with a pad 
of ether-saturated cotton pressed to my 
nose?” 

His denial was weaker this time, 
“N-no.” 

“And you didn’t leave a nightlight burn¬ 
ing under your brother's picture, because 
you were afraid to come back into a house 
filled with dreadful memories for you? You 
didn’t intend to come back and bury me, 
perhaps right next to your brother? You 
didn’t intend to finish the job tonight when 
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the rest of the house was asleep but were 
unable to do so because Eleana decided I 
was the guy she loved and came to my 
room to tell me so and found that I was 
missing?” 

Hayes looked at Celeste. The former 
bare-back rider had sunk into a chair and 
was sobbing heavily. When he did speak, 
the words came out of his mouth, slowly, 
uncertainly, with long pauses between 
them, like the feet of a man walking that 
last short mile to the chair. 

“Yes,” John Hayes said. “That’s—right. 
It was just as you say, Connors. You’d 
better call Sheriff Thompson and get him 
back out here. I’ll make a full confession.” 

“You admit you killed your brother?” 

“Yes.” 

“And Attorney Santchez?” 

"Yes.” 

“And old man MacMillan?” 

Sweat beaded on Hayes’ forehead. "Yes. 
For God’s sake call the sheriff.” t 

Celeste stopped crying and stood up. 
“No. It has to end sometime. It might as 
well be now.” Her face was suddenly hag¬ 
gard. “Thank you, John, for trying to take 
my guilt. But I’ve lived in hell for twenty 
years. And what happens to me doesn’t 
matter.” 

Eleana’s body stiffened in my arms. 
"Mother! You don’t know what you’re 
saying.” 

Ignoring her, Celeste wiped her eyes 
with a wisp of lace handkerchief. “When 
we are young, we are sometimes foolish. I 
was. I made a mistake, a bad one, twenty 
years ago. I let a momentary, mad infatua¬ 
tion sweep me off my feet.” She wiped her 
eyes again. “And, as Mr. Connors just 
said, Don returned from California at a 
very inopportune moment.” 

John Hayes crossed the room and put his 
arm around her waist. “You don’t know 
what you’re saying, Celeste.” 

H ER voice lifeless, Celeste continued. 

“But I didn’t kill Don. Pablo did. In 
self-defense when Don found us together. 
And when I came to my senses and real¬ 
ized what had happened, when I realized 
the awful thing I’d done, I went out of my 
mind completely and stabbed Pablo for 
killing the man I really loved.” 

She spread her hands in a futile gesture. 
“That’s why I have never married again, 


why I’ve refused to marry John all these 
years. There’s been no man in my life since. 
I could do that much for Don.” Her voice 
trembled slightly. “It was my cross, and 
I bore it.” 

It happens every day in the year. It 
wasn’t a pretty story. It never is. As Celeste 
talked, the years rolled away, and she was 
a young mother again, back in the little 
white cottage in which I had awakened, 
waiting for her husband to return from 
California. 

Pablo had come to the cottage after dark 
on some business connected with the circus. 
Celeste was young. Don had been gone four 
months. And Pablo was very handsome. 
She had never been quite certain how it had 
happened, but a flame had ignited be¬ 
tween them. When she had come to her 
senses, Don was there, shouting at them 
and trying to shoot Pablo, but Pablo had 
killed him before he could. Then she had 
stabbed Pablo. 

She sounded like a dead woman talking. 
It made my flesh creep to listen to her. 

Then, dressing, she’d managed to get 
Pablo into her car and drive him to Ta¬ 
mara in the hope of concealing at least a 
part of the awful thing that had happened. 
True to her Gypsy code, the tight-rope 
walker had spit in the face of the dead man 
who had betrayed her, packed her things 
and left almost immediately, telling Celeste 
she intended to return to Mexico where 
her home was. 

The pronouncement had given Celeste an 
idea of further concealment. Returning to 
the cottage, working until almost dawn, 
she had buried Don in the garden. Then, 
returning to the bedroom, she found that 
sometime during his struggle with Pablo 
the circus’ money had fallen out of his 
pocket. 

To give it to John would be proof of 
the double murder. So she had kept it, and, 
a few months after she had moved with 
Eleana to Chicago, she had made a trip to 
Mexico City and made arrangements with 
Attorney Santchez to mail her a hundred 
dollars a month for Eleana’s care, the 
money purportedly to come from Don 
Hayes. 

Her voice as dead as Don Hayes, Celeste 
said, “And he bled me. It cost me a hun¬ 
dred dollars for every hundred he mailed.” 
She looked at the floor. “But it was worth 
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it to keep Eleana and John from knowing 
the sort of person I really was.” 

So the years had passed with everyone 
in Blue Mound thinking Don had mur¬ 
dered Pablo and run away with Tamara 
and the money. Both men would have 
stayed in their graves forever if Eleana 
hadn’t insisted on driving to Mexico to 
see her father and get their marriage 
license. 

The same marriage license that had been 
in Don Hayes’ pocket when she had buried 
him in the garden. 

Frantic, fearing that Santchez would 
talk, Celeste had flown to Mexico and ar¬ 
ranged the meeting in Uruapan to get At¬ 
torney Santchez out of Mexico City. She 
had no idea Eleana would follow him to 
Uruapan. She hadn’t know, she was in the 
hotel. 

Eleana pointed an accusing finger. “You 
were the heavily veiled senora who visited 
Santchez I” 

Celeste buried her face in her hands. 
"Yes. I was the heavily veiled senora. But 
Santchez refused to listen to reason. I fool¬ 
ishly told him who you were marrying and 
he thought he could blackmail you out of 
some of the Lautenbach money.” She 
shrugged her slim shoulders. “He also 
wanted more than I was willing to pay for 
his silence, so I killed him and flew back 
to the States.” 

She passed her hand over her eyes. "I 
thought I was safe again. But I wasn’t. 
You’re never really safe once you have 
killed. 

“It was Eleana getting into that trouble 
in Mexico that tripped me. She didn’t tell 
me but she did tell John, and I heard them 
talking about it. They thought Don was 
still alive and had killed Attorney Sant¬ 
chez to conceal his current identity. Then 
Mr. Connors came to town. There was 
only one inference I could draw—that he 
meant to fight extradition and wanted 
Eleana to testify for him.” 

Celeste looked at me. “You were just a 
name to me. I didn’t know Eleana loved 
you. I thought she was going to marry 
Allan. And I knew with you dead the ex¬ 
tradition proceedings would be dropped, 
the whole story would die down, and Don 
would be safely buried deep in his grave 
again.” 
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_ Day Keene 

I said, “So after I phoned the house 
here, you came to Blue Mound. It was you 
who were waiting in my room, you who 
killed MacMillan by mistake with the 
hotel’s shotgun.” 

Celeste’s voice was barely audible. “Yes. 
And it was I who hit you in the arbor and 
dragged you down to the river and took you 
to the cottage.” She buried her face in John 
Hayes’ chest. “But everything I’ve done 
was to conceal that first awful crime. I 
must have been out of my mind. I must 
be crazy.” 

I said, “That’s as good a defense as 
any.” 

John Hayes nodded. “It’s the one we’ll 
use. And with my money and a good 
lawyer, it may be we’ll beat this thing.” 

It could be he was right. Murder is 
never justified, but I felt sorry for Celeste. 
She had been telling the truth when she 
said she had lived in her own, personal hell 
for years. 

And that was about all there was of the 
story. Celeste looked appealingly at Eleana 
but Eleana refused even to look at her 
mother. I asked Hayes where he had gone 
after he had prayed, and he told me grimly 
that he had gone down the backstairs and 
out into the night to look for Don. Then he 
took Celeste upstairs to dress, before he 
phoned Sheriff Thompson. 

I used the phone to call Shad long dis¬ 
tance and gave him the whole thing. When 
I’d finished, he said it was a wow of a 
story, and he thought that he could promise 
me not only my old job but maybe could 
wangle a raise. 

I said, “Make it enough for a married 
man to live on.” 

Shad chuckled. “No more red-haired 
singers or two-headed midgets for Ad 
Connors, eh?” 

“No more red-haired singers or two- 
headed midgets,” I promised. 

Then I walked over to the sofa on which 
Eleana was crying and took her in my 
arms. 

"Home for keeps?” I asked her. 

Eleana’s lips brushed mine. “For keeps.” 

Grinning like mad, I told her, "Put on 
the coffee pot, baby. Daddy is rounding 
third.” 

Then I kissed her. 

THE END 
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Heady for the Kackeia 

(Continued from page 10) 
gold with a plain, but expensive, mounting. She 
said she was in a small financial difficulty—that 
she needed ten dollars for a day or two and 
wanted to leave the ring as security. 

My friends refused to take the ring and gladly 
gave her the money. Promptly the next day, the 
money was returned with a little gift for the 
wife. This act was repeated for several weeks, 
always with a quick return of the money and a 
small additional present. , 

One afternoon, she came to their apartment, 
distraught, almost hysterical. She had just re¬ 
ceived a long distance call about her mother, who 
was very ill and wanted to see her right away. 
She needed help in a substantial way now—asked 
for two hundred dollars. She seemed frantic with 
anxiety, and my friend’s hearts were torn with 
pity. Between them they had about seventy-five 
dollars. They gave her the cash and with it a 
check for the balance. This time they accepted the 
ring and the husband hurriedly wrote out a few 
lines, noting the description and value of it, ac¬ 
cording to the examination he had made a month 

She rushed away, expressing her deep gratitude, 
and said they would hear from her within a day 
or two. She told them she was having the hotel 
hold her room and, if her mother recovered 
sufficiently, hoped to be back with them in a short 

The following day the husband stopped at the 
desk. He spoke to the telephone operator, re¬ 
marking that he and his wife felt so sorry for 
their friend and that the long-distance call she had 
had the day before had contained such bad news. 
The girl replied that no long-distance calls what¬ 
soever had come in that day. The clerk, over¬ 
hearing the conversation, said that the party in 
question had checked out permanently the after¬ 
noon before, had seemed in the best of spirits, 
had cashed a check—theirs—for a large amount, 
and had left no forwarding address. 

Hardly believing his ears but full of foreboding, 
the husband asked for the ring, which he had 
scarcely looked at before placing it in the hotel 
safe. He put it under his jeweler’s glass. At first 
glance it seemed to be the same ring, but the stone 
was different—a clever imitation, but nevertheless 
only a piece of glass. 

There seemed to be very little to be done about 
it. At the address the woman had given the hotel, 
where she claimed to have lived formerly, she 
was unknown. 

And so my friends were left holding what is 
popularly called the bag—plus a bogus diamond 
ring. Wherever the woman was, she was holding 
a signed receipt for a valuable diamond ring, sup¬ 
posedly left in my friends’ possession. So they 
were doubly swindled. 
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Well, that’s the rookers’ roster for this 
issue, but we’ll be back again August 3rd 
with a new list of rackets to avoid. 
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_ Hank Napheys _ 

(Continued from page 42) 
the door, wedged into a corner. The scatter 
of the gun would get me no matter how I 
jumped, ducked or fell. My own two guns 
might as well have been in Alaska. The 
black muzzle of the shotgun looked as big 
as a fifty-millimeter howitzer at point- 
blank range. 

Terrie’s glazed eyes were fixed on the 
door. The inexorable, implaccable stare of 
her eyes rooted me to the floor. Then, the 
very rigidity of those eyes tqld me that 
Terrie couldn’t see the door. Terrie was 
dead. 

I gingerly lifted the shotgun from her 
grasp. My palms were so sweaty I almost 
dropped the gun. My knees weren’t too 
steady either. It was then that I heard the 
strident and beautiful clamor of the ambu¬ 
lance gong. 

I leaned against the foyer wall. Just 
about one more second of looking into that 
shotgun muzzle and I would have been a 
fair ambulance case myself. 1 mopped my 
face with a quivering hand. 

Once again, District Attorney Plunkett 
kindly permitted Clarissa and me to leave, 
after the police cleaned up. Like the en¬ 
trance of the Surf, my apartment-house 
entrance was alive with cops and neighbors. 
I said to Detective-Lieutenant Tim O’Sul¬ 
livan : 

“This is getting to be a habit.” 

He grinned at both of us and went back 
upstairs to my littered shambles of an 
apartment. 

The night had cooled off a bit. A gentle 
breeze played on our faces as we walked 
along the street. I said, “You’re rich, 
honey.” 

Clarissa sighed. “Poor dear Mrs. 
Murphy.” Clarissa tossed her silky black 
hair. “I still think I’m dreaming, Jack. 
Pinch me.” 

I did. 

“Please remember” said Clarissa loftily, 
“that we’re in a public place.” Then she 
smiled. 

At the corner we got a cab. As it rolled 
toward Clarissa's apartment, I took her in 
my arms. Her kiss was molten spice. As 
she came back for a second one, she whis¬ 
pered softly in my ear, “Carlton service, 
sir.” 


THE END 































Trigger Triangle 

(Continued front page 56) 

“I refuse to—” 

Gram interrupted. “Listen, Mrs. Downey, 
be sensible. You’re in a spot. You can’t—” 

“But I can, Lieutenant. Certainly I pre¬ 
tended to be friendly with Tjaljo! I was 
worried about my husband. We were sepa¬ 
rated, but I didn’t want . . . well, I didn’t 
want murder. I thought I could find out 
their plans.” 

“You mean you were putting on an act?” 

“CertainlyI I’d never become involved 
with a ... a cheap mobster!” 

Tjaljo scowled. “Look, Baby, take it 
easy.” 

Listich spoke. “Shut up!” 

Tjaljo clamped his lips and frowned. 

Gram walked to the desk. He turned and 
faced Tjaljo. “It makes no difference,” he 
said. “She’ll tell us. She has to explain how 
she knew it was his gun. She knows be¬ 
cause she told you where to find it. She’ll 
talk, sucker. She’ll tell how she tried to 
save her husband through you. It’s her only 
out. She’ll tell what you planned—that she 
tried to keep Alice—your patsy for the job 
—away from him at the last moment. She’ll 
talk to save her neck.” 

“If she sings, I’ll break her damned 
neck!” Tjaljo said. “She’s in this as much 
as we arel It was her idea!” 

Gram glanced at the police stenographer 
working at a table in a corner. The man 
looked up and nodded. 

Edith Downey looked at Gram. “All 
right,” she said. 


“Sue,” Paul said to his wife, “this is Alice 
Meadows. We’ve released her, but she still 
needs some help and . . .” 

“I was expecting you,” Sue laughed softly. 
She reached out and took the girl’s hand. 

Alice Meadows smiled hesitantly. “I don’t 
know, Mrs. Gram. I don’t know what would 
have happened to me if he—” 

“Let’s be honest,” Paul sighed. “Sue made 
me try other angles. I asked your question.” 

“Don’t let him fool you,” Sue Gram said. 
“He’s a good cop.” 

“I—I think he’s wonderful!’’ Alice Mead¬ 
ows said. 

Over her head Paul Gram winked broadly 
at his wife and blushed. 
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